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The great progress recently made in the art of Victor 
recording is truly wonderful. 

Records whose superior qualities were universally acknowl- 
edged are now far outclassed by the new Victor Records 
with their new sweetness, clearness and tone-quality. 

Go today to the nearest Victor dealer’s and hear these new 
Victor Records made by the improved process of recording. 


The Victor Record catalogue lists more than 3000 selections—both single- 
and double-faced records. Same quality—only difference is in price. Buy 
double-faced if the combination suits you. 


Victor Single-faced Records, 10-inch 60 cents; 12-inch $1. 

Victor Double-faced Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 

Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch 75 cents; 12-inch $1.25. 

Victor Red Seal Records, 10- and 12-inch, $1, $1. 50, $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, $7. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


ee the moment when King Ed- 
of King ward died, so widely expressed in 
England was the sense of loss 
with a dread of political consequences, that 
no one could doubt its sincerity. At first the 
American reader was inclined to be a little 
skeptical and to attribute this gloomy, almost 
despairing tone of English journalism and 
statesmanship to the British habit of rejoic- 
ing greatly or of mourning deeply over every 
happening, good or ill, that affects the royal 
family. But it was all genuine, not per- 
functory. Americans generally had regarded 
King Edward as the embodiment of tact, 
kindly temper, liberality of mind, and the 
sense of fait play that is developed by a life 
of devotion to English sportsmanship. ‘The 
death of the King has given us‘all in this 
country an opportunity to discover how 
greatly Edward had grown in the respect, as 
well as in the affections, of the English peo- 
ple. That widespread disapprobation of him 
as a man,—which it was always known that 
even his royal mother shared in entertain- 
ing,—and which as late as twenty years ago 
led many Englishmen to say that Edward 
could never be permitted to ascend the 
throne, had been lived down. 


PROT From a father of admirable traits 
a. of mind and heart, and from a 
mother of noble character and 
long-sustained wisdom ‘in affairs of state, 
Edward had inherited qualities which as- 
serted themselves when his opportunity came 
to put them in exercise. In a period of 
crumbling traditions; of scanty reverence for 
mere survivals of ancient custom; of scientific 
tests and democratic notions in political and 
social organization,—it is to be said of King 
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THE LATE KING EDWARD 


Edward that he left the institution of mon- 
archy stronger than he found it. In the first 
decade of the twentieth century he reconciled 
a republican age to the indefinite continuance 
of that most illogical of all things in modern 
government,—an hereditary sovereign. He 
was a king who understood how much more 
powerful he could be through the tactful 
use of influence, and the gentle pressure of 
social leadership, than through the possession 
of absolute governing authority. And so, in 
this period when public opinion is the domi- 
nant force, he found more than enough work 
to do, and readily reconciled himself to the 
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a distance and with some perspective, has 

not been nearly so perilous as those in the i 
midst’ of the controversy have supposed. For 
a great many years it has been obvious. that 

the House of Lords would have to be reor- 6 
ganized or else abolished. It was also obvi- ad 

ous encugh that, when the time came to deal 

with the question, the Lords and the in- 

fluences represented by them would make a 

plucky fight for every vested right and privi- 

lege that had come to them from earlier days. 

They could have postponed the period of 

their reformation if they had been governed 

by the same tact and good sense that keeps 

the monarchy alive and useful. The budget, 

or finance bill, which had passed the House 

of Commons by an overwhelming majority, 

and which the House of Lords persistently 

refused to accept, was a measure making 

some changes in taxation and providing funds 

to maintain a system of old-age pensions for 

workingmen. There were innovations in 

this budget, but they were neither disastrous 

nor unstatesmanlike. The people of the 

United Kingdom, by an overwhelming ma- 

jority, were behind the members of Parlia- 

ment who carried the budget repeatedly 

through the House of Commons. For gen- 

erations it had been the unwritten consti- 




















A TYPICAL PICTURE OF THE LATE KING 


mutations of party government under the 
parliamentary system. “Thus Edward, using 
modern forces, was more potent in fact than 
the Russian Czar, with his theoretical autoc- 
racy. King Edward knew how to strengthen 
England’s foreign relationships without con- 
flicting at any point with the work of the 
Prime Minister or the head of the foreign 
office. His influence could aid, along the 
line of an orderly and safe progress in domes- 
tic affairs, without antagonizing either Lib- 
erals or Conservatives. 


A “crisis It is true that England has been 
Already _ passing through a strenuous period 
Averted . . rSrwie 

of so-called constitutional “‘crisis, 
and that King Edward was relied upon to 
help keep the country going along steadily 
while adjustments were being made at West- ar pert EDWARD, AS FAMILIARLY SEEN, JUST 
minster. But the crisis, when beheld from BEFORE HE ASCENDED THE THRONE 
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tutional law of England that the House of 
Lords must agree to measures framed by the 
House of Commons for raising revenue and 
for expending it. “The House of Lords is, 
naturally, made up for the most part of mem- 
bers representing the extreme reactionary 
wing of the Conservative party. When thé 
Conservatives are in power in the House of 
Commons, they also control the House of 
Lords and their bills are promptly ratified. 
But when the Liberals, by mandate of the 
nation, as at the present time, have a majority 
in the House of Commons and are in control 
of the executive government, the Tory House 
of Lords always blocks and obstructs im- 
portant measures of legislation, without re- 
gard to the popular demand for their passage. 


o If the British monarch should 
e Lords f : 
and the ally himself in an extreme and 
Budget . See ° ; 
pugnacious spirit with one party 
or with the other, the great British democracy 
would soon make an end of the whole royalty 
business. People who are wise as individuals 
are often fools when acting as a group. The 
British House of Lords contains a large 
number of statesmen of ability and experi- 
ence, and England and the British Empire 
should not be without their services. But 














KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY 





“GEORGE V. AS HE APPEARED AT THE RECENT 
QUEBEC’ CELEBRATION 


the great majority of men whose rank as 
peers gives them the right to a seat and a 
vote in the House of Lords under the present 
system are not statesmen, have never entered 
the House at “Westminster half a dozen times 
in their lives, and ought to be dispossessed of 
their present preiogatives. Precisely how to 
reconstruct the membership of the upper 
chamber on the one hand, and to define its 
powers on the other hand, must involve pro- 
tracted discussion and many compromises. 
But it does not involve any such thing as a 
crisis. Already the House of Lords has, by 
a decisive majority, accepted the budget 
which it had so persistently rejected previous 
to the last general election. ‘Thus the Lords 
will never again obstruct a budget. But 
further than that, the House of Lords has 
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1HE NEW KING AND HIS MOTHER, THE DOWAGER- 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


also voted, almost unanimously, that the time . 


has come for a change in its own structure; 
and it has recognized the principle that the 
holding of a peerage ought not to carry 
with it a seat and a vote in one of the law- 
making chambers. It is not, indeed, to be 
expected that the House of Lords will meekly 
consent to be annihilated; nor will it readily 
accept a reform as sweeping as the radical 
wing of the Liberal party would demand. 
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But the things already conceded by the 
House of Lords constitute a vast measure of 
reform; and between what the radicals will 
insist upon and what the Lords have con- 
ceded, there must lie some reasonable middle 
ground that can be determined with the 
good-will of the new King and the approval 
of the nation. The discussion that the details 
of this adjustment must yet evoke will doubt- 
less be absorbing and at times rather violent. 
But in so far as the situation has merited 
the use of the word “crisis,” it has already 
been met, and there remains only that normal 
process of adjustment that is always going 
forward in a country that governs itself by 
discussion and by the pendulum swings of 


party change. 


Thus, in point of fact, King 
George does not succeed King 
Edward in a time of danger, for 
the simple reason that the concessions already 
made by the House of Lords, under Ed- 
ward’s influence, have averted every possi- 


King George 
on Smooth 
Seas 





























PRINCE EDWARD ALBERT, ELDEST... SON OF KING 
GEORGE, AND NOW PRINCE OF WALES 
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SONS OF THE KING SALUTING, AFTER PROCLAMATION OF NEW REIGN 


bility of serious trouble. Doubtless the 
House of Lords will remain in some form, 
having for its nucleus those really able and 
patriotic statesmen whose absence from an 
upper chamber would be a calamity. King 
George succeeds King Edward with univer- 
sal good-will, and with even less misgiving 
than when King Edward succeeded Queen 
Victoria. All the machinery of British gov- 























THE KING IN UNIFORM 


ernment goes on as smoothly as did our own 
governmental machinery when Vice-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt succeeded President McKin- 
ley, or when President Taft succeeded Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. King George is a man of 
mature years, stable character, and consci- 
entious devotion to the responsibilities that 
lie before him. It is not possible to believe 
that he will exert unwise influences upon 
the course of domestic affairs in British gov- 
ernment and life, and it is not less hard to 
believe that he will undo any of the tactful 
and useful work performed by his father 
before him in making friends for England 
among the powers of Europe and promoting 
the cause of international peace. King 
George knows the colonies especially well 
and grew up in the British navy. His devo- 
tion to the colonial empire and to England’s 
sea power must, of course, have some bearing 
upon the directions in which his influence 
will be exerted. Mr. Stead has written for 
us an unusually interesting analysis of the 
character of the new King, and an admirable 
tribute to the usefulness of the late King Ed- 
ward. When Mr. Stead, with his radical 
proclivities, can write as he does (see page 
682) upon these two successive heads of 
the English reigning family, one may fairly 
infer that there is no longer any republican- 
ism in England that seriously contemplates 
an abolition of the monarchy. 


= Furthermore, it is worth while 

Imperial to note the fact that the succes- 
Statesman . 

sion to the throne of such a man 

as Prince George does not tend to bring 
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PROCLAIMING THE NEW KING IN FRONT OF THE LAW COURTS, IN THE STRAND 


above the horizon of practical statesmanship 
the question of independence for the great 
self-governing colonies, namely, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. 
These countries know King George, are 
aware of his interest in them, and accept 
him in a spirit of loyalty that is more than 
formal. ‘They will believe, unless they have 
strong evidence to the contrary, that their 
interests are quite as dear to him as those of 
the United Kingdom. It would seem nat- 
ural that King George might be inclined 
toward the views of those who would im- 
perialize the House of Lords in the process 
of reforming it,— that is to say, he might 
favor bringing into it some representation, 
however limited, from the great English- 
speaking colonies. Thus from the stand- 
point of British affairs in the large sense it 
might seem reasonable to hold the view that 
King Edward is succeeded, not for the 
worse, but for the better,—inasmuch as King 
George is incomparably better acquainted 
than his father was with the British Empire 
and the world at large, while in personal 
habits and in actual acquaintance he is much 





closer to the mass of the serious-minded 
British people than was the pleasure-loving 
Edward at any time in his career. 


Sonia The change on the throne comes 
ote. at a time when the British 
Empire is on terms of peace and 

amity with the whole world. It is true that 
England has suffered recently from an acute 
hysterical mania due to the curious delusion 
that Germany is making elaborate prepara- 
tions for an immediate invasion of the island 
kingdom. The English newspapers have 
been filled with wild outbursts against Ger- 
many ; and every German waiter in a London 
restaurant has been eyed with suspicion as a 
spy or a member of an advance German mili- 
tary corps a quarter of a million strong, with 
arms and ammunition concealed and ready 


_to seize London at a moment’s notice. Mean- 


while, there has been no feeling in Germany 
of a corresponding sort, and no more thought 
of invading England than of bombarding 
New York. It is usually a condition of ex- 
ceptional freedom from foreign complications 
that permits a comfortable, somewhat overfed 
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nation, like the English, to indulge in the 
luxury of a war-scare. The way to under- 
stand it is to study the alarm expressed in 
certain quarters in the United States over 
the supposed intention of Japan to capture 
the Philippines and Hawaii and bombard 
San Francisco. ‘The last thing in the world 
Japan has in mind is to attack the United 
States; and the last thing on the program of 
possible German operations is an attack upon 
either England or America. Germany is be- 
coming one of the greatest of maritime com- 
mercial powers, and means to have a navy 
suited to her position as an international 
merchant. ‘The sooner England gives up the 
idea that she must build at least two 
monstrous battleships every time Germany or 
the United States builds one, the easier it will 
be to arrive at some agreement among the 
nations for limiting military and naval ex- 
penditure. King George is a naval authority ; 
and his cousin, the Emperor William, who 
has made him a visit of condolence and who 
attended the funeral of Edward on May 20, 
is also a master of naval problems. The 
greatest service these two monarchs could 
render the world just now would be to find a 
way to end the craze for building battleships 


of the type of the Florida, launched by our 
Government at the Brooklyn Navy Yard last 
month. ‘The question becomes acute. 


Britam Lhe relations between Great 
and Britain and the United States 
America 
have never been more agreeable 
than at this moment when a new sovereign 
begins his reign. No communication between 
our State Department and the British foreign 
office for a number of years past has used 
the sharp tone of carlier days, or has been 
even controversial in its nature. ‘The Alaska 


- boundary question was a delicate and danger- 


ous one, but we settled it in a decent way and 
it is now forgotten. Our r‘ght to control our 
own canal across the Panama Isthmus, and 
to protect it with any defensive works we 
deem suitable, has England’s entire approval. 
The .last outstanding question of any im- 
portance has to do with the rights of our 
fishermen of the North Atlantic coast, and 
that is just on the point of settlement by arbi- 
tration at The Hague. Senator Elihu Root, 
of New York, and the other lawyers of the 
group who are to present the case of the 
United States before the arbitrators sailed on 
May 21. ‘They will find arrayed against 
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LAUNCHING THE “FLORIDA,” BROOKLYN NAVY YARD,—ILLUSTRATING THE RAPID EXPANSION 
OF NAVAL STRENGTH AND EXPENDITURE 
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From Left to Right: Robert Lansing, Watertown, N. Y.; Dr. 


James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the 


State Department; Hon. Charles B. Warren, Detroit, Mich.; Hon. Samuel J. Elder, Boston, Mass.; Hon. 


George Turner, Spokane, Wash.: Mr. Chandler P. Anderson, 


New York, and Senator Elihu Root. 


AMERICAN COUNSEL EMBARKING FOR THE HAGUE TO ARGUE THE FISHERIES CASE 


them a dazzling galaxy of English, Canadian, 
and Newfoundland jurists. The five arbi- 
trators, selected from the permanent Hague 
Court, are all eminent international law 
authorities and comprise an Austrian, a South 
American, a Dutchman, an Englishman, and 
an American. The member from _ this 
country is Judge George Gray and the Eng- 
lishman is Sir Charles FitzPatrick. The sub- 
ject is a complex one, and it is not easy to 
carry the points of the controversy in one’s 
memory. A full and frank statement of it all 
is made for our readers this month by an able 
Newfoundland writer, Mr. P. T. McGrath 
(see page 718). There ought to be a broad 
and radical change in the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States and Canada, and 
it is to be hoped that the near future may 
see a much greater freedom of trade across 
the boundary line than has existed in cent 
times. But it is worth noting, meanw. ‘le, 
that relationships between Canada and the 
_ United States under the McKinley, Roose- 
velt, and Taft administrations have shown a 
tendency to grow more intimate and neigh- 
borly than ever before. Adverse tariffs can- 
not prevent growth of trade with Canada. 


The plans that had been made 
for entertaining Mr. Roosevelt 
were modified by reason of the 
death of King Edward. ‘The etiquette of 
court mourning changed the German pro- 
gram, but in a quiet and unofficial way the 
American guest probably had better oppor- 
tunity to confer with the Emperor and with 
German public men than if the time of his 
stay in Berlin had been all taken up with 
the more formal entertainments that had 
been proposed. Mr. Roasevelt’s address at 
the University of Berlin was given as pre- 
viously scheduled, but his last formal ad- 
dress abroad, which was to have been given 
at the University of Oxford on May 18, was 
postponed until June 7. While at Berlin 
Mr. Roosevelt received a message from 
President Taft asking him to represent: the 
United States as special ambassador at the 
funeral of the English King. Thus fate gave 
an official character to Mr. Roosevelt’s ad- 
vent upon English soil, and brought him into 
relation with the remarkable group of royal 
and titled personages who had come to dig- 
nify the obsequies of one king and to extend 
the hand of brotherly greeting to another. 


Mr. Roosevelt 
as Special 
Ambassador 
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MR ROOSEVELT WITH AMBASSADORS BACON AND JUSSERAND AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED MEN AT THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON 


Mr. Roosevelt in London was the guest of 
Mr. Reid, whom he had himself selected as 
our ambassador. Sometimes the unofficial 
touring of a distinguished man makes strong- 
ly for the growth of international good-will. 
The frequent visits of the late King Edward 
to continental Europe were of this sort. 
The travels of. Prince George, now King, in 
the British colonial empire were similarity 
useful. Secretary Root’s South American 
tour and certain Asiatic and European 
travels of Mr. Taft when governor of the 
Philippines are recalled as having a peculi- 
arly timely and valuable influence. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s European tour, which in_ its 
original planning on his part was as simple 
and as free from ostentation as could be 


imagined, has given Europe a chance to show, 


its liking and its enthusiasm for what it be- 
lieves to be typical of the best manhood and 
finest aspirations of America. Plain people 
and great rulers alike have tried to show, 
in honoring Mr. Roosevelt, that they admire 
and respect the honesty, intelligence, eff- 
ciency, and courage that are exemplified in 


such a product of American education and 
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CROSSING THE WATER TO SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


environment as our only ex-President. Some 
of the European papers have good-naturedly 
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QUEEN MAUD AND MRS ROOSEVELT LEAVING THE STATION FOR THE PALACE AFTER 
ARRIVAL AT CHRISTIANIA’ 


chaffed the Colonel upon his propensity for 
preaching the obvious virtues; but, just as 
good-naturedly, Colonel Roosevelt ‘goes 
straight ahead in his wholesome, didactic 
fashion. Elsewhere in this number we pre- 
sent synopses .of some of his European ad- 
dresses. We have held over our selections 
from the Oxford address because of its post- 
ponement. We also reproduce a number of 
cartoons that have appeared in the comic 
press of Europe. 


Mr. Roosevelt Although not characterized by 
cosctates a the enthusiastic abandon with 

which the Italians and_ the 
Hungarians received the American ex-Presi- 
dent, the welcome accorded to Mr. Roose- 
velt in Paris, when he reached the French 
capital on April 21, combined heartiness with 
the simplicity that marks French taste. The 
usual round of official visits, including meet- 
ings with President Fallieres, were quickly 
followed by the address at the Sorbonne on 
the subject of ‘‘ Citizenship in the Republic,” 
extracts from which we reproduce on another 
page. The address was received by the press 
of Paris with comment showing plainly that 


the impression made by the speaker was one 
of sincerity and force. On April 28 Colonel 
Roosevelt left Paris for Brussels. At the 
Belgian capital he was received with quiet, 
respectful honors by a delegation of the 
Belgian Parliament and was entertained by. 
King Albert at the Palace at Laeken. 
Friendly informality was the keynote of the 
visit of the Roosevelt party to Amsterdam 
and The Hague. There was something, as 
Mr. Roosevelt said, in his kind and warm 
reception at the Dutch court that appealed to 
him strongly, and he “ never ceased to re- 
joice that he was born of Dutch ancestry.” 
The informal luncheon with Queen Wil- 
helmina and Prince Henry on April 29 was 
almost immediately followed, so little time 
did the schedule of his travels leave him for 
leisure, by the departure of Colonel Roose- 
velt for Copenhagen. ‘There were royal re- 
ceptions and popular demonstrations at this 
city and later at Stockholm. Christiania, the 
quaint Norwegian capital, awaited the Amer- 
ican ex-President with peculiar interest, 
since it was there that, on May 5, he was to 
deliver his address on international peace 
before the Nobel Prize Committee, which is 
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KING HAAKON AND COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN ROYAL CARRIAGE LEAVING 


THE STATION 


composed of members of the Storthing, the 
Norwegian Parliament. ‘The ex-President, 
it will be remembered, received the Nobel 
prize for the promotion of international peace 
in 1906 on account of his efforts for the con- 
clusion of the Russo-Japanese War. In ac- 
cordance with the requirements, all persons 
who receive prizes must deliver in Stockholm 
or Christiania an address on some subject 
connected with the achievement for which 
the prize had been bestowed. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s address, which we summarize and 
quote from on another page this month, was 
delivered in the National Theater to an 
audience of 2000, including King Haakon 
and Queen Maud. ‘The death of King Ed- 
ward, of England, on the day following the 
Christiania address, necessitated, as we have 
already remarked, a change in the plans for 
the entertainment of the ex-President in Ber- 
lin and London. In accordance with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own request, the German Em- 
peror canceled the arrangements for all 
official functions in his honor and received 
him privately. A number of receptions and 
other entertainments were, however, ten- 
dered the ex-President, and the Kaiser paid 











AT CHRISTIANIA 


Mr. Roosevelt an unusual compliment in 
permitting him to review the maneuvers of 
12,000 picked German troops. ‘The Em- 
peror, in the presence of his entire staff, 
drew attention to the fact that this was the 
first time that a private citizen had ever re- 
viewed the German army. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
address at the University on May 12 on the 
“World Movement ” is summarized and re- 
viewed on another page. On account of 
continuous speech-making Mr. Roosevelt’s 
voice failed him several times during the later 
days of his stay in Scandinavia and Germany, 
but rest in London, and the attendance of the 
court physicians, which the new King George 
hospitably insisted upon, soon restored Mr. 
Roosevelt to his accustomed physical health. 
His plans for returning to America were not 
changed, and the reception date at New 
York, June 18, was confirmed. 


As our pages closed for the press 
a month ago there came the an- 
nouncement from Washington 
that Governor Hughes, of New York, had 
accepted President Taft’s invitation to fill the 
vacancy on the Supreme Bench caused by the 


Gov. Hughes 
for the 
Supreme Bench 
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ROOSEVELT STILL ON DECK 


(Col. Roosevelt saluting while passing through the lines of Norwegian battleships, the bands playing the 


* Star-Spangled Banner” 


death of Justice Brewer. Governor Hughes 
was known as an accomplished legal scholar 
before his name became famous through his 
insurance investigation. He had been for sev- 
eral years a professor of law at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has a rare power of analysis and 
exposition. He has not had the training or 
the experience of a judge, but it is the verdict 
of bench, bar, and press that he is well fitted 
tor the Supreme Court, and that the appoint- 
ment is one of high distinction. It came at a 
moment when Albany was in turmoil through 
exposures of legislative corruption, and when 
an extensive and notable program of reforms 
was pending in the Legislature with the Gov- 
ernor as sponsor for them. He was the au- 
thor of the Primary-Election bill, the leader 
of the movement for a probing of past legis- 
lative scandals, and the main reliance of those 
who are working for half a dozen other meas- 
ures deemed essential to the progress and 


on board Queen Maud) 


well-being of the Empire State. Mr. Hughes 
expected to return to the private practice of 
law in January, at the end of his term a3 
Governor. For a plain American lawyer to 
refuse the urgent demand of the chief mag- 
istrate of the nation that he shall put on 
judicial ermine and mount the Supreme 
Bench would not be in keeping with the 
traditions of his profession. _Momentous 
questions affecting the political and economic 
future of the United. States must be decided 
by the Supreme Court within the coming 
year. Governor Hughes could not have 
shirked as a duty what he might have de- 
clined as a mere honor. He accepted upon 
the statement of President Taft that it 
would not be necessary for him to resign the 
Governorship and assume his new duties until 
early in October. The Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases are to be argued again 
some time in the month of November. 
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But although Mr. Hughes could 
not well have declined, his ap- 
pointment was not without cer- 
tain local consequences that many people de- 
plored. His strength as a leader had been so 
reinforced by disclosures that had embar- 
rassed the Republican machine bosses that 
the logic of the situation was in harmony 
with his views. His program was admit- 
tedly going to be adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. His influence was to have been felt 
in the shaping of the State ticket and the 
conduct of the fall campaign. The politicians 
looked upon him as a man of destiny, almost 
certain at some future time to be President, 
and likely enough to take the nomination 
away from Taft just two years hence. New 
York Republicans began to remember that 
they had stuck to his name, and presented 
him at the Chicago convention, two years 
ago. He was regarded as the one man in 
the country, apart from the ex-President, 
whose personal prestige might bring him to 
the front in 1912, to lead a demoralized 
party on to victory in the probable event of 
Republican defeats in the elections of this 
year. One set of politicians said that Gov- 
ernor Hughes had been providentially re- 
moved from his trouble-making career as a 
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reformer in the State of New York. 
Another set complimented Mr. Taft on his 
shrewdness in forever shelving a_ possible 
rival for the Presidency. American political 
history was ransacked for parallel cases, and 
for the moment the cause of reform in New 
York languished. 


The thing in the history of 
New York most readily sug- 
gested was the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt for the Vice-Presidency ten 
years ago. He also was in the thick of a 
reform movement, and he expected a second 
term as Governor, with a prospect of being 
nominated for the Presidency in 1904. The 
work of Senator Platt, Senator Quay, and 
other politicians of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania in trying to force the convention to 
put Roosevelt on the ticket with McKinley 
was for the frankly avowed purpose of get- 
ting him out of New York politics. Corpo- 
1ation interests demanded his “ shelving.” 
The Vice-Presidency was an office which 
had previously been regarded as terminating 
an incumbent’s active career. An unfore- 
seen tragedy made Mr. Roosevelt President, 
and the machinations of his enemies were 
turned against them. In the current number 
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ROOSEVELT’'S WORD TO EUROPE 


RooseEvett: “In the name of America I call upon you to disarm!” 


EtROPKAN SOVEREIGNS (in chorus) : ‘‘ Why don’t you begin yourself?” 


From Pasquino (Turin) 














of McClure’s there is an article purporting 
to be posthumous autobiography by the late 
Mr. Platt. It tells with much frankness,— 
though with an incompleteness that might 
tempt those who know all the facts to round 
the story out,—how Mr. Platt in his own 
opinion made and unmade Roosevelt as Gov- 
ernor, and how he made him Vice-President. 
Mr. Platt could never understand that great 
trend of public opinion which Mr. Roosevelt 
always knew how to reckon with, and which, 
also, some of those whom Mr. Platt was 
wont to designate as Roosevelt’s “ self-con- 
stituted friends,” were in a position to under- 
stand and to measure with some accuracy. 


Mr. Roosevelt was never a pup- 
"Plat, pet in Mr. Platt’s hands. Platt 
: had very reluctantly accepted 
him for Governor, because the State was 
about to go Democratic, the public was de- 
manding Roosevelt, and the independents 
had already obtained from him what they 
regarded as a qualified consent to run at the 
head of their separate ticket. While it is 
true that the traction companies,—because 
Governor Roosevelt had signed the Ford 
franchise-tax bill,—had ordered the political 
bosses to take Roosevelt out of State politics, 
he could nevertheless have won his renomi- 
nation and re-election as Governor, in spite 
of Mr. Platt. Nothing would have been so 
easy as an exposure of the origin of the con- 
spiracy against Roosevelt at that time, and 
a mere setting forth of undisputed facts 
would have resulted in Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
nomination and_ re-election as Governor. 
Thus the attempt on Mr. Platt’s part to 
make it appear that Roosevelt was soft clay 
in the hands of a great boss is not only 
mistaken but ridiculous. Furthermore, al- 
though Platt and Quay started the Roosevelt 
boom at the Philadelphia convention, their 
motives were perfectly understood and were 
not in the least the factor that turned the 
situation in the end. 


seaitiaas Roosevelt, four months in 

tn tens advance, had given to the press 
: a formal statement to the effect 
that under no circumstances would he accept 
a nomination for the Vice-Presidency. In 
the great campaign of 1896 many of the 
Western States had been carried by the Popu- 
lists. ‘The Western Republicans, wishing to 
make sure of their local situations, demanded 
Roosevelt for the strengthening of the ticket 
in 1900. They declared that the party needed 
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him and must have him on the ticket and in 
the campaign; and they freely pledged them- 
selves that under any circumstances they 
would make him President in 1904. It was 
not Mr. Platt’s intrigues and his alleged 
award of the Governorship to Odell that led 
Roosevelt to sacrifice his own wishes at Phila- 
delphia. It was rather his feeling that he 
must respond to that larger call from the 
whole country, which had become irresistible 
through the lack of any other well-presented 
candidacy for the second place on the ticket. 
Mr. Roosevelt has long been in the game of 
party politics; but he was never in the game 
in that craven, abject fashion set forth in 
these Platt reminiscences. Seldom has any- 
thing ever been printed in the field of politics 
which so illustrates the blindness of a certain 
type of so-called leader. At Albany this win- 
ter we have been reaping the aftermath of 
the sort of political and legislative life that 
was built up under the boss-ship of Mr. 
Platt, the gradual disintegration of. which 
dates from the Governorship of Mr. Roose- 
velt. Public opinion sometimes arouses itself 
tardily, but in the end it prevails over the 
intrigues and star-chamber methods of the 
bosses and spoilsmen, 


iia After all, the awakened forces of 
i better political life were not de- 
pendent upon keeping Mr. Roose- 

velt for a second term as Governor. Neither 
are they now dependent upon running Gov- 
ernor Hughes for a third term or keeping him 
in reserve as a possible future leader and re- 
former in the practical politics of New York 
or of the nation. He has done what he be- 
lieved to be his duty with courage, and he 
has won even the reluctant respect of his 
enemies. He will give his best service to the 
country on the Supreme Bench at a time 
when his powers have reached their full de- 
velopment. His immediate program at AI- 
bany may suffer some setbacks, but if such a 
program rested only upon the force and con- 
viction of one man its equilibrium would be 
unstable. There are many other capable and 
honest men in both parties in the State of 
New York; and those people of reform sym- 
pathies who have been content to read the 
newspapers and let Governor Hughes do the 
work will find it good for them to be com- 
pelled to take a more active part. That sort 
of reform which means honesty and decency 
in legislation and government, regardless of 
silly talk about party orthodoxy and loyalty, 
may receive slight checks now and then, but 
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it cannot be really defeated. The details of 
a primary-election law admit of many honest 
differences, but the fundamental object of 
purifying our political life is more important 
than details. 


The direct-primary bill which 
represented the views of Gov- 
ernor Hughes was defeated by a 
close vote in each house of the New York 
Legislature. The State will not even have 
the benefit of the restricted use of direct 
nominations in choosing candidates for the 
Legislature,—an experiment proposed by a 
group of eminent citizens, including Presi- 
dent Butler, President Schurman, the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, and ex-Mayor Seth Low. 
The Legislature was in no mood to adopt 
any nominating scheme which eliminated 
the party convention or caucus. Just 
what the people of the State think about 
the Legislature’s action cannot be fully 
known until the members begin to canvass 
their districts for re-election next fall. In 
certain of the “ up-State” counties a very 
strong sentiment in favor of direct primaries 
has been manifest before and since the defeat 
of the Hinman-Green bill. At the same 
time it should be said that the firmest advo- 
cates of this reform are less and less disposed 
to look upon it as a panacea. It is clear 
that there are many results admittedly de- 
sirable in our political life which direct nomi- 
nations will not bring about. 


Direct Prima- 
ries in 
New York 


“1 The It is even questioned whether, 
pono, ina State like New York, any 
system of direct nominations 

would be even moderately successful unless 
accompanied by the “short ballot,’—the 
plan under which each voter takes part in 
choosing at one time only those officials who 
are important enough for him to care about, 
few enough for him to know about, and 
powerful enough to be held to account. 
There was a striking illustration of the 
value of the “ short ballot ” in the Rochester 
Congressional election on which we com- 
mented last month. The “ regular” Re- 
publican candidate, standing alone, could 
not secure the vote of thousands of “straight” 
Republican voters who in an ordinary elec- 
tion would have simply voted the ticket 
without making any real choice for Con- 
gressman. ‘Thus in a single day the “ short 
ballot”? broke a machine that had been 
twenty years in building. It was a con- 
vincing demonstration of its effectiveness. 

















“NUF SED” 


(Congratulations in New York on the translation of 
Governor Hughes to another sphere) 


From the Herald (Washington) 


pom Last month the New York Legis- 
’ Public-Service lature adopted amendments to the 
Commissions Dublic-Service Commissions law 
extending the operation of the law to tele- 
phone and telegraph companies and giving the 
commissions jurisdiction over the commuta- 
tion rates of railroads. Recently the States 
of New Jersey and Maryland have created 
public-utilities commissions resembling in 
some features the commissions of New York 
and Wisconsin. Maryland adopts the court- 
review provision of the Wisconsin law. ‘The 
New Jersey law covers telephones and all 
other public utilities, and makes the granting 
of franchises dependent on the approval of 
the State Commission. In an early number 
of this REvrew we hope to set forth in some 
detail the more significant things accom- 
plished by the New York and Wisconsin 
Commissions, respectively, since their estab- 
lishment. ‘These two States were pioneers in 
this method of exercising supervision and con- 
trol over corporations chartered by the State 
for the operation of public utilities. The 
New York Legislature voted to adjourn on 
May 26. As these pages were closed for the 
press important business was still pending at 
Albany. The graft inquiry resolutions caused 
a great deal of acrimonious discussion, and 
attempts were made to phrase them in such 
a way as to make the promised investigation 
practically valueless. Several excellent meas- 
ures, on the other hand, seemed likely to pass, 
—notably the bills recommended by the com- 
mission on employers’ liability. 
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SENATOR ROOT, AS HE WAS SAILING, MAY 2I 


At Washington the work of the 
long session of Congress is in its 
final stages. It seemed certain, 
late in May, that the bill regulating rail- 
roads would become a law, although a good 
deal changed from its original form. ‘The 
chief. trouble has been that the country is 
not clamoring for railroad regulation, or for 
any other program of new laws. What the 
country wants is clean, efficient administra- 
tion and economical expenditure. By far 
the most important bill pending before Con- 
gress in this session is the one which would 
put the Post-Office Department on a re- 
organized business basis. It is not the fault 
of the present Postmaster-General that he is 
compelled to run this one great business de- 
partment of the Government in connection 
with party politics. But it is certainly some- 
body’s fault that the present administration 
has not been willing to give its aid to that 
great and praiseworthy measure, the Carter 
bill, which would save scores of millions of 
dollars a year and make it possible to run 
the postal business of the United States upon 
modern principles. When we reach the de- 
sired goal of a six-year, one-term Presidency, 
the reasons for keeping the Post-Office De- 
partment a political machine will disappear 
as if by magic. We shall adopt a postal 
savings-bank system in this session; but 


Affairs 
at 
Washington 
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sound logic would have demanded the busi- 
ness reorganization of the Post-Office De- 
partment before adding new and untried 
functions. It is probable, also, that the bill 
for the admission of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico as States will be crowded through, al- 
though the impropriety of statehood at this 
time is privately admitted by all public men. 


A great tribute to Senator Bev- 
eridge and those who have ad- 
vocated expert study of the 
tariff question as a basis for reform, is paid 
by President Taft in his ardent espousal 
of the plan to appropriate $250,000 for the 


Mone. 
for the 
Tariff Board 


_work of the Tariff Board during the coming 


year. Congress ought, of course, to give 
the sanction of law to the inquiries that the 
able members of this board are making. But 
if the appropriation be granted, the author- 
ity to make the desired studies will perhaps 
have been conferred by implication. ‘Those 
who criticise the Payne-Aldrich tariff know 
very well that the time is not ripe for an- 
other general tariff revision. We can get 
along and do business exceedingly well un- 
der almost any kind of tariff. But the coun- 
try has no patience with the attempt to snub 
and to sidetrack every Republican Congress- 
man or Senator who believes it to be his 
right to justify the grounds upon which last 
summer he voted against the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. Parties nowadays are not held together 
by adherence to any precise dogmas. ‘They 
do not differ radically about railroad regula- 
tion, tariff policies, or any other particular 
issue. The parties at present are traditional 
associations which justify themselves not so 
much by their creeds as by their intelligence 
and efficiency in doing public business. It 
is not a good time for either party to raise 
tests of orthodoxy against men who have 
been its able and useful exponents. 


The Ballinger- 1 €Stimony in the long-drawn-out 
— investigation of the Glavis-Pin- 
chot charges against Secretary 

Ballinger came to an end with the third 
week of May. Senator Nelson seems to 
have made an excellent chairman of the joint 
committee. Senator Root, who sailed just 
as the testimony ended to represent us in the 
arbitration at The Hague, was a long-suffer- 
ing but faithful member of the committee 
who evidently felt that the whole thing was 
more like a church quarrel than like the ex- 
posure of any real misconduct. Ex-Secretary 
Garfield, Mr. Pinchot, and various others 
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had convinced themselves that Secretary Bal- 
linger was far more friendly to the corpora- 
tions and the special interests that desired to 
exploit Alaska and our Western domain 
than he was toward the policy of “ conserva- 
tion ” as they interpreted it. President Taft, 
the Attorney-General, and others could not 
find that Secretary Ballinger had acted in 
bad faith in the matter of certain entry- 
men who claimed allotments of coal land in 
Alaska under the laws provided for granting 
such public property to private individuals. 
The testimony is voluminous; and until it 
has been digested, presented in briefs to the 
committee by opposing counsel, and finally 
passed upon by Senator Nelson and his col- 
leagues, we can see no advantage that could 
accrue from our endeavor in these pages to 
point out any conclusions. 


Although Kentucky is to be added 
Income-Tax to the list of States that have 

ratified the income-tax amend- 
ment, since it has been decided that one of 
the attempts of the legislature to take such 
action was constitutionally correct, the vote 
of the States that have thus far committed 
themselves on the proposition is far from re- 
assuring to friends of the amendment. ‘The 
States whose legislatures have ratified are 
Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Kentucky, Illinois, and Maryland. 
The most spectacular gain made by the 
amendment last month was in the State of 
New York, where ratification was defeated 
in the lower house of the legislature by a 
single vote and was actually carried in the 
Senate. But a miss is as good as a mile and 
the Empire State cannot yet be counted in 
the ratification column. Neither can Vir- 
ginia, Rhode Island, or Massachusetts, whose 
legislatures have rejected the amendment by 
decisive majorities, while the legislatures of 
Connecticut, Georgia, Ohio and New Jersey 
failed to take action. If eight more votes 
should be cast against the amendment (in 
addition to the four already recorded) its 
defeat would be made certain. At least as 
many as eight States, whose legislatures will 
not be in session before January next, are 
counted as “ doubtful.” 


ied The general increases in wages 
‘ailwa Z ‘ ° 
WRates Follow given by the railroads, which 
- were noted last month in this 
department of the Review or Reviews, are 
now being followed, as was expected, by in- 
creases of passenger and freight rates. ‘The 


New Haven Road, the New York Central, 
the Jersey Central, and several other rail- 
roads serving New York City have an- 
nounced increased passenger fares, or are 
known to be considering such a move. ‘This 
additional sting in the increased cost of liv- 
ing has produced much indignation among 
the residents of the suburban districts near 
New York, who must regard the cost of 
their monthly commutation tickets as a fixed 
charge, and who have a very lively sense of 
this particular item when they buy, each 
month, a new commutation “ book.” It is 
one of those very direct taxes on the con- 
sumer which catches his attention more read- 
ily and offensively than a ten times greater, 
but indirect, tax through*high Government 
tariff rates or high railroad freight rates. 
Commuters have organized at many points 
to fight the increase. 


As a matter of fact, the com- 
Embattled mutation rates of the railroad 
Commuters lines Sak h suburb of 
ines serving the suburbs 
our great cities seem remarkably low, 
and increases in them can be more 
easily defended, arguing from _ surface 
facts, than could many of the present pro- 
posals of the railway managers. For in- 
stance, the New Haven Railroad sells its 
commutation books at a rate which gives it 
considerably less than half a cent a mile. 
When one gets below the surface and con- 
siders the factors of relative density of traffic 
on the one hand and increased cost of ex- 
pensive terminals on the other, the layman 
is out of his depth. The railroads contend 
that these monthly suburban tickets have 
always been sold at a loss, the one compensat- 
ing factor being the building up of the terri- 
tory served, the resulting increase in freight 
business, and the higher priced passenger 
trafic gained from the non-commuting mem- 
bers of the suburban families. Of much 
larger importance is the general movement 
toward higher freight rates, to compensate 
for the recent wage increases, which, it is 
estimated, will aggregate $150,000,000 
yearly of additional expense in the operation 
of the railroads. These proposed freight- 
rate increases are not taking the form of a 
horizontal raising of commodity rates, but 
of increases in the so-called class rates. By 
this method it is expected that the higher 
costs that finally reach the consumers will 
come on such articles as pianos, automobiles, 
and other articles of luxury, rather than on 
the staple necessities of life. 
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The course of prices for Ameri- 
can securities has been downward 
since last autumn. With nu- 
merous brief rallies and, again, periods of 
quiescence, the history of the six months on 
the Stock Exchange shows clearly that we 
are in a “ bear market,” following the two 
years’ rise of prices from the panic levels in 
the autumn of 1907. In April, at the time 
when large exports of gold from this coun- 
try were daily occurrences, the stock market 
looked weaker than at any time within 
eighteen months. It was at this time that 
announcement was made of arrangements 
for the marketing in Europe of very large 
blocks of American railway bonds, a proceed- 
ing which has distinctly heartened the Amer-' 
ican investor. Our railways need, nowa- 
days, such huge sums of money to handle 
properly the increasing traffic of the country, 
and for terminal facilities which are con- 
stantly becoming more costly, that American 
investors are not always in the mood to 
supply the requisite funds, and each failure 
to sell an issue of bonds makes, by unsettling 
confidence, more difficult the next attempt. 
Thus the news that French and German 
bankers had the faith in our railway securi- 
ties to sell them to their clients gave fresh 
hope and stimulus. 


Europe 
Buys Our 
Railway Bonds 


sl One of the largest issues to be 
ygereigners placed abroad is that of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway; a 

large part of its new $40,000,000 of col- 
lateral trust notes, running three years, will 
probably be taken up by foreign investors. 
French bankers are arranging to help dis- 
pose of the new Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul debenture bonds, of which $50,- 
000,000 have been authorized, and the 
German market is to absorb probably $10,- 
000,000 of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
bonds. In Paris the “ Big Four” Rail- 
road is selling $10,000,000 of debenture 
bonds, and the general development 4 per 
cent. bonds of the Southern Railway have 
been introduced on the Berlin Bourse. The 
financial logic of this proceeding is, of course, 
that the money coming from foreigners who 
purchase these securities will compensate for 
our relatively unfavorable trade balance of 
the past year. On the news of these trans- 
actions the rate of exchange promptly fell 
to a point where it was unprofitable to export 
gold from America. The French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Dutch have for a generation 
shown great faith in the American railway 


securities, especially in those young and 
struggling railway ventures in new sections 
of our country whose difficulties we our- 
selves could see too clearly. By purchasing 
the stocks and bonds of such railways at low 
figures and locking them up, the thrifty 
Hollander and Frenchman and German have 
made very handsome profits. 


Literally at the other end of the 
Coytened os earth from the business of farm- 
enon ©” ing in our Middle West is the 
business of growing rubber trees in the Far 
East. Yet the Kansas corn fields are linked to 
the rubber plantations of Ceylon and Java and 
Sumatra by one of those commercial chains 
of modern human association that disdain 
continents and oceans intervening. It seems 
that nearly half of the automobiles sold in 
America are bought by farmers, mostly Mid- 
dle Western farmers. In making enough 
tires to fit out these automobiles a demand 
has been created for rubber that has put the 
price of the crude article up to $3 a pound. 
Only two years ago it could be bought for 
65 cents. Of course, even the automobile- 
justifying prosperity of the Wall Street 
broker or the Ohio manufacturer is, in the 
final analysis, dependent upon bounteous 
farm products. So the size of our coming 
crop will determine in a large degree the 
activity in launching plantations of young 
rubber trees across the globe, which so far 
this year has been unprecedented. In financ- 
ing these new rubber companies, the English 
public, centering around the rubber market 
of Mincing Lane, London, has worked itself 
into a speculative craze. Some further ac- 
count of this veritable mania is given on page 
757. During the first four months of this 
year no less than 506 new rubber companies 
were floated from London. ‘The face value 
of their shares ran to about $30,000,000, but 
calculating the enormous premiums asked and 
obtained,—some two-shilling shares are now 
selling as high as eighty shillings—it appears 
that the English public, including large in- 
vestors and small, have put into this arti- 
ficial rubber planting a sum equal to perhaps 
half a billion dollars. 


The cold storm that raged 
through the Middle West and 
the Southwest in the last week 
of April brought the most alarming rumors 
of crop-killing. Many of the newspapers 
published “scarehead” accounts of the 


Kansas Corn 


and Crop 
Scares 


farmers’ losses, announcing that the cotton. 
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crop was devastated, the winter wheat crop 
all but ruined, and the fruit crop utterly 
gone. It is worth while to note the occur- 
rence of these sensational rumors in the 
most reputable public prints and the basis 
of fact as viewed a month after, because they 
are typical events of the sort. In a year 
when the course of finance and industry is 
critically dependent on the farmers’ con- 
tinued prosperity, any untoward behavior 
of the elements, assisted, as it generally is, 
by the deliberate exaggerations of specu- 
lators, is sure to get on the nerves of those 
whose business it is to give the news to the 
public. The facts, then, as against rumors 
of devastation and ruin, are pretty well indi- 
cated on the Government’s crop report of 
May 1. This shows a condition of winter 
wheat actually better than the condition re- 
ported as of April 1, 82.1, as compared with 
80.8 on the former date. May 1, 1909, 
showed a condition of 83.5 for winter 
wheat, and the average of the last ten years 
is 86.7. To be sure there is, this year, a 
very large item of abandoned wheat fields,— 
over 4,000,000 acres,—but the area sown in 
the first instance was so unusually ample 
that even after this deduction there remains 
an acreage of growing wheat, this May, 
more than 700,000 acres larger than last. 





Saved by & The greatest loss in acreage came 

the law of in Kansas, Nebraska, and Mis- 

Averages souri, where the wheat was 
winter killed. This land the farmers 
have retilled and sown with corn and 
oats. The net result is a prospect for 
a slightly larger production of wheat this 
year than last. With cotton, too, the 
prospects are for a fair crop, and the con- 
dition of rye is exceptionally excellent. 
The fruit of the Middle West and South- 
west has been very hard hit by the frosts; 
there were 6 or 8 inches of snow in the 
middle States on April 24. But the great 
new fruit-growing areas of the tar North- 
west promise a bumper crop. In truth, the 
agricultural development over this broad and 
varied country has brought about such a 
wide distribution of elemental risks,—anal- 
ogous to that distribution of investment 
risks that our financial editor is constantly 
advising,—that it seems pretty hard to con- 
ceive of a situation where Oregon apples and 
Missouri orchards, California, Oklahoma 
and Missouri wheat, Iowa corn and Missis- 
sippI cotton, should all, or even most of 
them, meet disaster in any one season. 














THE STATUE OF GENERAL CUSTER TO BE UNVEILED 
AT MONROE, MICH., ON JUNE 4 


The On June 4 President Taft and a 
Potter Statue large gathering of public men 
of Custer . cae 
will attend the unveiling of the 
Custer statue at Monroe, Mich. Monroe 
is a little town settled by the French a hun- 
dred years ago,—the oldest town in the 
State, in fact. It was the birthplace of Mrs. 
Custer and General Custer’s home by adop- 
tion. ‘Three years ago the State of Michigan 
appropriated a sum of money for the purpose 
of erecting this equestrian statue of General 
Custer, and the committee in charge of the 
work displayed excellent judgment in select- 
ing Mr. E. C. Potter, of Greenwich, Conn., 
as the sculptor. The statue, a small picture 
of which appears on this page, is a noble and 
inspiring figure,—a splendid addition to the 
small number of really worthy public works 
of art that have come from American sculp- 
tors. Mr. Potter as a modeler of horses has 
a certain homely reality of friendship and 
sympathy for the animal, together with a 
large human feeling for any work in hand, 
that gives his figures a classic strength and 
endurance. His imagination, too, is of the 
order that thoroughly fits him to suggest the 
brilliant spirit of the Indian fighter, without 
a suspicion of the mock heroic. To have 
such a work of art come from the brain and 
hand of an American to stand before the 
eyes of Americans is truly a more note- 
worthy matter than many matters that cur- 
rently claim more of our attention. 


















LOUIS PAULHAN 


(Who won the London-to-Manchester aeroplane 
contest) 
With the coming of milder 


Paulhan,— 
London to 
Manchester ! 


weather the ‘“ man-birds,” like 
their feathered prototypes, have 
become more active, and during the last 
month or two have achieved many notable 
flights. The most remarkable recent feat 
was Paulhan’s prize-winning trip from Lon- 
don to Manchester, in a Farman biplane, on 
April 27-28. For this achievement the Lon- 
don Daily Mail had for three years been 
offering a reward of $50,000. The distance 
between the two cities is 185 miles and the 
conditions of the prize allowed two stops, 
the flight to be made in twenty-four hours. 
Paulhan accomplished it in twelve hours, 
descending only once. His actual flying time 
was four hours and eleven minutes, the last 
twenty-four miles of the trip being made in 
twenty-four minutes. Grahame White, 
Paulhan’s English competitor, came within 
sixty miles of Manchester when he suc- 
cumbed, under the great strain of endeavor- 


ing to maintain the equilibrium of his ma-: 


chine in the face of a gusty wind. Paulhan, 
too, battled with the wind all the way, but 
his greater skill and experience brought him 
through victorious. Both men flew a con- 
siderable distance at night, which made the 
trip an extra-hazardous one, especially when 
making starts and descents in the darkness, 
as they did. 
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Paulhan again distinguished him- 
self later in the month by a 
cross-country flight from Che- 
villy, near Orleans, in France, to Arcis-sur- 
Aube, a distance of 130 miles. Farman had 
already traveled 50 miles in the same ma- 
chine, the total distance of 220 miles thus 
covered in these two relays by Farman and 
Paulhan having been accomplished in five 
hours. Sommer, the French aviator, recently 
performed the wonderful feat of carrying 
three passengers besides himself in an aero- 
plane flight of five miles. Another daring 
performance in the latter part of April was 
that of Emile Dubonnet, who maneuvered 
a distance of about 17 miles over the very 
heart of the city of Paris. On May 15 
Daniel Kinet, a Belgian aviator, broke the 
record for a flight with a passenger, remain- 
ing in the air for two hours and fifty-one 
minutes. ‘The last previous record of this 
kind was made by Orville Wright at Berlin, 
his time being one hour and thirty-five min- 
utes. A successful ten-day aviation meet 
took place at Nice, beginning April 15, and 
was attended by many notable flyers and 
several royal personages, including the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden. One of the chief 
events of this occasion was a 50-mile flight 
over the sea by Rolls, an Englishman. It 
has now been definitely decided that the 
honor of entertaining the international avia- 
tion meet to be held in this country in Octo- 
ber, for which half a dozen places have been 
competing, will go to Long Island. The 


Other 
Aerial 
Achievements 


exact spot has not as yet been fixed, but it © 


will probably be between Belmont Park and 
Hempstead Plains. Boston, also, is planning 
a ten-day meet to be held in September, at 
which the Wright brothers, Curtiss, and a 
number of foreigners are expected to per- 
form. Mr. Curtiss, by the way, in a flight 
on May 19, alighted on the surface of Lake 
Keuka, in New York, and demonstrated the 
ability of his aeroplane to remain upright in 
the water. 


While the heavier-than-air ma- 
chines have been scoring these 
successes, the dirigibles, unfor- 
tunately, have suffered a series of setbacks. 
The German balloon Pommern, on April 
3, fell into the Baltic Sea, three of its four 
occupants being drowned. On the 18th of 
the same month the Delitzsch, with four 
men on board, burst in a thunder storm at a 
height of several thousand feet, all the occu- 
pants being killed by the fall. A fleet of 


Disasters 


to 
Dirigibles 
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German dirigibles comprising the Zeppelin 
II., the Gross II., and the Parseval I, flew 
from Cologne to Homburg on April 22, 
where they were reviewed by Emperor 
William. Strong winds arising, the Gross 
II., which is a non-rigid type, was deflated 
and shipped back to Cologne by rail. The 
Parseval made the return flight in safety, but 
the Zeppelin II., having been compelled to 
descend at Limburg, was forced from its 
moorings at that place by the heavy winds, 
which finally drove it to the ground at Weil- 
burg and demolished it. This was the 
Zeppelin that made the famous trip from 
Lake Constance to Bitterfield and return in 
the spring of 1909, remaining in the air con- 
tinuously for thirty-eight hours. ‘This re- 
minds us of the Zeppelin that met an un- 
timely end in August, 1908, after making a 
record trip of twenty-four hours. The 
catastrophe that overtook the Republique, 
which, on September 25, 1909, dropped from 
a height of about 600 feet to the earth, kill- 
ing its four passengers, is still fresh in the 
memory. ‘These disasters to dirigibles also 
recall the fate, some years ago, of La Patrie, 
one of the first of the French military bal- 
loons, which was blown away by a hurri- 
cane, carried across the English Channel and 
over Ireland, and was lost in the ocean 
beyond. 








To the accompaniment of music 
the and with an escort of police and 
old friends, to say nothing of an 
admiring crowd of citizens, eager to get a 
look at him and to walk a few blocks by his 
side, Edward Payson Weston, the veteran 
pedestrian, tramped down Broadway, New 
York, on May 2, to the City Hall, thus fin- 
ishing his long walk from Santa Monica, 
Cal. Erect and alert, a healthy tan on his 
face, and with not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh, Weston stepped along as jauntily as 
though he had not just laid seventy-one years 
and 3500 miles behind him. He had com- 
pleted the trip from coast to coast in exactly 
seventy-eight days, and was well pleased with 
his achievement. Everywhere on his journey 
Weston had been kindly treated and, though 
he experienced several mishaps, nothing seri- 
ously delayed him. This seasoned pedestrian 
has reeled off many thousands of miles since 
his first long walk from Boston to Washing- 
ton to attend the inauguration of President 
Lincoln, and the exercise has benefited him 
greatly. As a boy Weston was not strong, 
so he turned to walking to improve his 
health. He was so successful in this that 
he resolved to preach to his fellow men and 
women of all ages, both by precept and ex- 
ample, the gospel of “using one’s legs in 
walking.” 














EDWARD PAYSON WESTON, THE PEDESTRIAN, ON BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, AS HE 
NEARED THE END OF HIS LONG WALK ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
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Settling All A highly important step in the 
Our Differences betterment of the relations be- 
with Canada + een the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, which are at the 
present time, thanks to the recent agreement 
over tariff matters, more cordial than ever 
before, will be taken during the first days of 
this month, when the learned legal counsel 
for the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada will argue before the august inter- 
national court of arbitration at The Hague 
the American, British, and Canadian conten- 
tions in the long-drawn-out fishery dispute be- 
tween the United States and Newfoundland 
Governments. We comment on this else- 
where, with reference to its bearing on An- 
glo-American relations. Late last month 
ratifications between the American and 
Canadian authorities were exchanged of 
the treaty of January, 1909, between the 
United States and Great Britain, known as 
the International Waterways Treaty. ‘This 
agreement, which confirms to both countries 
“uninterrupted rights of free navigation in 
all boundary waters on each side of the line,”’ 
fixes the amount of water that may be di- 
verted from the Niagara River for power 
purposes and invests the International Joint 
Commission with power not only to decide 
all questions concerning the use of boundary 
waters but with jurisdiction “ to investigate 
and report at the request of either country on 
any question arising between the United 
States and Canada along their common fron- 
tier.” A complete understanding of the fish- 
eries matter will find practically no questions 
‘of importance at issue between the two cen- 
tral governments. 


The expected prohibition of the 
exportation of pulp wood from 
the Province of Quebec to the 
United States was published late in April, the 
regulation going into effect on the first of 
last month. This regulation has already af- 
fected unfavorably the business of manufac- 
turing news print paper in the United States. 
It is believed, however, that in the new reci- 
procity treaty, negotiations for which will 
soon be begun between the two countries, this 
question of wood-pulp exports will be settled 
in a fair and equitable manner. It is inter- 
esting to note that, according to the official 
figures of our trade with the world for the 
first nine months of the current fiscal year, 
our business with Canada shows an increase 
of more than $40,000,000 over that of the 
year 1909, an increase which in itself far ex- 


Our Trade 
with the 
Dominion 
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ceeds our total sales to China and Japan. 
Further evidence of the closeness of the rela- 
tions between the two peoples is found in a 
most interesting report recently issued by the 
United States Consul at Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island. This official has 
made a careful investigation, and reports that 
in the fiscal year 1909 the Dominion im- 
ported books, periodicals, pamphlets, and 
other printed matter to the value of three 
and a half millions of dollars. Of this total, 
“literature” to the value of two and a halt 
millions came from the United States. Since 
a large proportion of this printed matter 
consists of advertising, or periodical literature 
accompanied by advertisements, the Consul 
concludes that “ American literature is the 
most potent promoter of American trade in 
Canada.” 


On the sixteenth of the present 
month a _ national election to 
choose a President to succeed 
General Porfirio Diaz will be held through- 
out the Republic of Mexico. There is, of 
course, no doubt that General Diaz will be 
re-elected to succeed himself, and it is almost 
as certain that Sefior Ramon Corral, General 
Diaz’s choice, will be elected Vice-President. 
The present summer will be an eventful one 
for Mexico. The festivities attendant upon 
the celebration of her centenary of independ- 
ence will begin soon after the election, and 
culminate in the two days September 15 and 
16, the first being the eightieth birthday of 
General Diaz and the second the anniversary 
of the signing of Mexican independence. An- 
other important Latin-American election was 
that which took place in Venezuela on April 
27, when Dr. Juan Vincente Gomez was 
elected by Congress Constitutional President 
of the country for a term of four years. Dr. 
Gomez, it will be remembered, succeeded to 
the Presidency provisionally last year upon 
the flight of the once famous general and 
former President, Cipriano Castro, from 
Venezuela. 


General 
Election in 
Mexico 


More than two thousand lives 
and an appalling amount of prop- 
erty were lost in a series of de- 
structive earthquake shocks occurring in the 
latter part of last month in different parts 
of the republic of Costa Rica. A number of 
cities suffered, although the town of Car- 
tago bore the brunt of the catastrophe. 
The International Central American Temple 
of Justice and Peace in Cartago city, erected 


The Earth- 
quake in 
Costa Rica 
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THE RUINS OF THE SPLENDID PALACE OF PEACE AND JUSTICE AT CARTAGO, COSTA 
RICA, DESTROYED BY THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE 


through the generosity of Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie and almost completed, was utterly de- 
stroyed. Almost immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of this news, however, Mr. Barrett, 
Director of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, informed the Costa 
Rican Minister in Washington that Mr. 
Carnegie had promised to rebuild the Peace 
Palace. Costa Rica has been the most peace- 
ful and prosperous of the Central American 
countries, and in her affliction she certainly 
has the respectful sympathy of the rest of the 
world. The civil war in Nicaragua continues, 
battles occurring at spasmodic intervals. 
Late last month threatened attacks upon 
American citizens at Bluefields rendered nec- 
essary the landing of several hundred Ameri- 
can bluejackets from the United States gun- 
boats Dubuque and Paducah. 


Peru’s Dis- Wague rumors of revolt and war, 
pate with followed by definite reports of 
efforts at preserving the peace, 
characterized the news from more than one 
part of Latin America last month. The 
boundary dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru, the history of which has been already 
set forth in these pages, became very serious 
during the last weeks of May, and the move- 
ment of large bodies of troops of both na- 
tions toward the frontier threatened an early 
outbreak of open hostilities. A report from 
Lima, the capital of Peru, dated May 18, an- 
nounced definitely that it had been decided 
by the Peruvian Cabinet to accept the offer 
of joint mediation by the United States, Bra- 
zil, and Argentina on all questions at issue 
between Peru, Ecuador, and Chile. It 
seems more than probable that Ecuador also 
will accept this proposal and that the threat- 
ened rupture will be averted. The associa- 
tion of Brazil and Argentina with the 


United States in this work of peace should 
constitute an irresistible moral force. ‘There 
are many excellent reasons why Peru and 
Ecuador should heed the voices of their 
South American neighbors. Argentina is, in 
a few weeks, to entertain representatives not 
only of all the Latin-American nations but 
of peoples all over the world in the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of South American in- 
dependence. Brazil has just settled the last 
of her boundary disputes, a long standing one 
with Peru herself, and this amicably without 
any outside pressure. It is quite unthinkable, 
in the words of Secretary Knox, “ that Ecua- 
dor and Peru should go to war over a boun- 
dary dispute which both, by solemn agree- 
ment, submitted to arbitration.” 


When Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, succeeded to the throne 
of England in 1901 he found his 
empire almost completely isolated in the 
political groupings of the world powers. 
The Boer War, which had only just been 
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THE PICTURESQUE, BEAUTIFUL OLD SPANISH CATHE- 
DRAL AT CARTAGO, DESTROYED BY THE 
EARTHQUAKE 
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From Punch (London) 

concluded, had brought upon Britain the 
enmity, if not the bitter hatred, of almost 
every other European nation. Germany was 
intensely anti-British, Russia scarcely. less 
so, and the bitterness in France, increased by 
the historic enmity between the two coun- 
tries, the outcome of the Fashoda incident 
and the attitude of the British press in the 
‘‘ affaire Dreyfus,” who was as yet unjusti- 
fied, had strained the relations between the 
French and English peoples almost to the 
breaking point. Thanks chiefly to Edward’s 
unfailing tact and diplomacy, aided by his 
personal popularity with the French people, 
the age-long hostility between England and 
France has now been converted into an 
understanding, an “ entente cordiale,” which 
the French press has recently been asserting, 
amounts to little less than an open alliance. 
When, in October, 1904, one of the cap- 
tains of the Russian Baltic fleet on its way 
to Japanese waters lost his head and fired 
on British fishing boats, and all England 
was wrought up to a war fever, it was in 
large measure due to the good sense, tact, 
and patience of the British King that the 
incident passed off without marring the 
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cordial relations between the two nations. 
Later Edward ably seconded the efforts of 
the British Foreign Office which finally re- 
sulted in a friendly understanding between 
Britain and the Muscovite Empire regard- 
ing important questions in Asia. 

On his accession to the throne, 
the German Empire undoubtedly 
dictated the politics of the Con- 
tinent. Germany is still the most powerful 
individual member of the concert of Europe, 
but by means of her series of ‘‘ understand- 
ings” with Russia and France, and her tra- 
ditional friendships with Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, and the Scandinavian. countries, 
England has emerged from her isolation, and 
a more nearly perfect balance of power now 
replaces the preponderance of ‘Teutonic 
power of a decade ago. In the achievement 
of this “ balance” the late King Edward’s 
influence was a powerful factor. During 
the closing months of his life, after repeated 
personal efforts, he, it is generally believed in 
England, had succeeded in restoring a large 
measure of harmony between Germany and 
his own country. ‘The presence of nine 
kings of European countries and more than 
twenty representatives from other nations 
added dignity and impressiveness to the im- 
posing ceremonies attending the burial serv- 
ices. After lying in state for several days in 
Westminster Hall, the body was borne to 
Windsor Castle for burial in St. George’s 
Chapel, where it was interred with royal 
honors on May 20. The ceremonies attend- 
ing the funeral are reported to have been 
the most impressive in all British history. 


Increasing 
British 
Prestige 


It’s a fiction of British govern- 
mental procedure that the King of 
England never dies. The occu- 
pant of the throne changes, but, automatically, 
upon the death of one sovereign, the heir ap- 
parent succeeds to the kingly office. At the 
moment of King Edward’s death, therefore, 
a little before midnight on May 6, George 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wall and York, became King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Emperor of India and 
the British possessions beyond the seas, taking 
the oath as George V. Early on the morn- 
ing of May 9, the public proclamation of the 
accession of the new King was made, with 
the ancient and customary ceremonies, in all 
their picturesque details, first in the old city 
of London, then at St. James’s Palace, and 
afterwards at Charing Cross, Temple Bar 
and the Royal Exchange. Similar proclama- 
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George V. 
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SANDRINGHAM, THE ENGLISH PALACE, WHICH THE LATE KING EDWARD GAVE TO HIS 
QUEEN, ALEXANDRA, AND WHERE SHE MAY IN THE FUTURE RESIDE 


tions were made in other cities throughout 
the United Kingdom, and, although with 
less ceremony, throughout the Colonies, 


A situation of grave political 
moment, though not a crisis, as 
we have already pointed out, con- 
fronts Great Britain with the opening of the 
new reign, a situation in which the per- 
sonality of the late King Edward was an 
important factor. The progress of the 
struggle between the two Houses of Par- 
liament during the past year has been re- 
corded from month to month in these pages. 
The Parliamentary situation in the middle of 
last month was briefly this: The Lloyd- 
George budget, after some slight, merely ver- 
bal changes, has been repassed by the Com- 
mons, accepted by the Lords, and received the 
royal assent. The Parliamentary vacation, 
originally set to end on May 26, was, owing 
to the death of the King, prolonged until the 
eighth day of the present month. During 
the last days of Edward’s reign a new gen- 
eral election had been predicted before mid- 
summer. British politicians, however, now 
admit that an appeal to the country is not 
likely to take place before the beginning 
of the year, although unexpected political 
possibilities may hurry the country into an- 
other general election on the question of the 
veto power of the Lords, before King George 
is accustomed to his new responsibilities. 


The 
Political 
Situation 


Very quietly and with no sensa- 
tional developments the general 
Parliamentary elections in France 
were held on April 24, and the supplementary 
balloting one week later. All the members of 
the cabinet were re-elected. ‘The general re- 
sult was an increased government strength 
and a slight increase in the Socialist repre- 
sentation in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
outcome of the election would seem to be that 
the French people are quite satisfied with the 
Republic, and with the politicians who have 
organized the present working majority or 
“bloc” in Parliament, which is another way 
of saying that the people are satisfied with 
Premier Briand and his ministers. The slight 
change in grouping among the deputies is con- 
sidered an indorsement of the popular de- 
mand for a reform of the election system, 
for changing the basis of voting from small 
districts to departments. 


The 
Election in 
France 


Launching the Beginning with the first day of 
South African the present month the new 

United States of South Africa 
becomes an accomplished fact. On May 31 
the South African Union, by which the four 
British colonies will be merged into a single 
central government, was proclaimed. A few 
days ago the first Governor-General of the 
new nation, Mr. Herbert (now Lord) 
Gladstone, arrived at Cape Town, and it is 
expected that within the ensuing month he 
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M. ARISTIDE BRIAND, PREMIER OF FRANCE 


will undertake the duties of government, 
pending the elections to a union Parliament. 
The question of Briton,. Boer, and Zulu, 
and their respective rights and disqualifica- 
tions, is the main one agitating the South 
African people, and it will require all of 
Lord Gladstone’s delicacy and diplomacy to 
handle it. His first task was to select a 
leader to be the executive of the new nation, 
and to perform the duties of government 
until the elections are held. Mr. J. X. Mer- 
riman, the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
who advocates the perpetuation of existing 
parties; General Botha, the former Bocr 
leader, and Dr. Jameson, who made the fa- 
mous raid into the Transvaal before the war, 
the two latter representing the new parties, 
were the possible leaders. General Botha 
was finally selected. 

Some ‘The past few weeks have seen the 
Interesting formal opening, in a very quiet 
Celebrations manner, of a half-dozen or more 

world’s fairs and commemorative exhibitions. 
On April 23 the new King of the Belgians 
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officially opened the gates of the Brussels Uni- 
versal International Exhibition. ‘This is the 
fifth exposition that has been held in the little 
kingdom during the past quarter-century, and 
is a remarkable testimony to the ability of the 
Belgians to conceive and carry out success- 
fully enterprises of this kind. A feature of 
the exposition is the rather close grouping of 
the buildings with a view to saving time and 
trouble to the sightseer. At Shepherd’s Bush, 
a suburb of London, there was held two years 
ago a “ Franco-British Exposition,’ which 
proved very interesting and popular. With 
great ingenuity these same grounds and 
buildings have been transformed into a Jap- 
anese-British Exposition. Workmen and 
artists from the Mikado’s empire have far 
outstripped their British rivals and have made 
the fair truly Japanese, giving an intimation 
of what the world may expect to see in Tokio 
in 1917. China has also caught this exposi- 
tion fever, and in the old city of Nanking’ 
her first world’s fair has been staged, as is set 
forth in our article on page 691. In Venice, 
also, there is being held another of those in- 
ternational art exhibitions for which that 
city is noted, many works by American artists 
being represented. Before this issue of the 
REVIEW reaches its readers there will have 
been opened to the public the greater portion 
of the comprehensive scheme of exhibitions 
which have been arranged in Buenos Aires to 
commemorate the centenary of Argentine in- 
dependence. 


The Comet Lt is doubtful whether in many 
and What We years there has been as much 
Have Learned ~ _. . . 

written and printed in the news- 
papers, with less foundation in exact truth, 
as the reports and the speculation which have 
appeared in the periodical press of the entire 
world during the past few weeks on the sub- 
ject of Halley’s comet and its appearance 
and behavior on its present visit to our skies. 
It may be said, even if it sounds somewhat 
paradoxical, that most of the recent addi- 
tions to our knowledge of these erratic, as- 
tronomical bodies known as comets, are nega- 
tive. In past ages, mankind has known or 
surmised a great deal about comets that was 
not so. “Theré has always been speculation 
as to the direct results that would happen if 
a comet should strike our earth, or fall into 
the sun, or, as has been particularly feared 
just now, if our globe should pass through 
the tail of Halley’s comet in particular. 
What we know about this particular comet 
may be very briefly put. It has a periodicity 
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WATCHING HALLEY'’S COMET 


(A comet party of New Yorkers on the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria, the great hotel of the metropolis, 
observing the comet on the morning of May 18) 


or time of passage around its orbit of seventy- 
five or seventy-six years. ‘There are histor- 
ical records of its having been seen at such 


regular intervals back to a century or more 


before the beginnings of the Christian era. 
In our issue for April Professor Mitchell de- 
scribes comets, particularly the one named 
after Halley, at length. ‘This comet has a 
head or nucleus which is generally computed 
by astronomers as slightly larger than the 
bulk of our own earth. It has,—or had,— 
what is known as a tail, which, during the 
period of observation, when first, as a telo- 
scopic object it was discovered last Septem- 
ber, until the eighteenth of last month, when, 
in accordance with the calculations of the 
astronomers, the head made its transit over 
the sun’s disk, varied in length from 20 to 
50 millions of miles. Eminent astronomical 
authorities all over the world believed that 
on the evening of May 18 the earth, travel- 
ing in one direction at the rate of approxi- 
mately 20 miles a second, would pass 
through this tail, which, if it kept pace with 
the speed of the head, would be going in the 
other direction at twice that rate. But 
whether the calculations were at fault, or 
whether after all there be such a thing as a 


comet’s tail, instead of, as some astronomers 
believe, merely a reflected light in its wake, 
the fact remains that there was no visible 
evidence of our passage through the so-called 
tail on the date set by the astronomers. By 
the time this issue of the REVIEW reaches its 
readers, it is confidently predicted, the comet 
will have been for a week a brilliant spec- 
tacle in the evening sky. Undoubtedly when 
the observations of the astronomers all over 
the world, made through the finest of mod- 
ern instruments, are digested and published 
we will know a good deal more about the 
comet than we now know. Probably as has 
already been intimated we will have to un- 
learn a good deal that we now think we 
know. Owing to exaggerated reports and 
the age-long superstition of ignorant people 
there was much apprehension as to what 
would happen to the earth at its closest 
proximity to the comet. Many negroes of 
our own Southern States, particularly, are 
reported to have been in a state of mind bor- 
dering on frenzy of fear. The results of this 
appearance of the comet will probably be 
very good. Certainly superstition has re- 
ceived another blow, and a general interest 
in astronomy has been aroused. 
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COMING TO SEE ROOSEVELT—TWO OKLAHOMA BOYS ON A 2,000-MILE HORSEBACK JOURNEY 


(Louis and Temple Abernathy, aged ten and six respectively, the sons of John R. Abernathy, United 
States Marshal at Guthrie, Okla.,, are on their way to New York to welcome the ex-President) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 2t to May 20, 1910) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


April 21-23—The Senate discusses the Ad- 
ministration’s Interstate Commerce bill and the 
inquiry into the cost of living. 

April 25.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., 
Mass.) withdraws his resolution for an appro- 
priation of $65,000 to continue the cost-of-living 
inquiry. 

April 27.—In the Senate, Messrs. Rayner 
(Dem., Md.) and Bailey (Dem., Tex.) criticise 
the Republican “ insurgents” for “ flirting” with 
the Democratic party. 

April 28.—In the House, the Insurgent-Demo- 
cratic coalition forces the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce measure, in- 
cluding telegraph and telephone companies within 
its scope. 

April 29—In the House, the combined “ In- 
surgents ”’ and Democrats amend the Interstate 
Commerce bill so as to provide for the physical 
valuation of railroads. 

May 2.—The Senate passes the bill creating a 
bureau of mines in the Interior Department and 





confirms the nomination of Governor Hughes to 
the Supreme Court bench. 

May 3.—The Senate strikes out from the Ad- 
ministration’s Interstate Commerce bill the sec- 
tions authorizing traffic agreements and railroad 
mergers.... The House withdraws the section of 
the Interstate Commerce measure relating to 
traffic agreements, but retains the long-and- 
short-haul clause. 

May 4.—The Senate passes the Pension Ap- 
propriation bill ($155,000,000) and the bill pro- 
viding for the raising of the Maine. 

May 6.—The Senate passes the Post-Office Ap- 
propriation bill ($241,000,000)....The House 
strikes out from the Interstate Commerce meas- 
ure the section authorizing mergers. 

May 10.—The House, by vote of 200 to 126, 
passes the Administration’s Interstate Commerce 
bill as amended. 

May 13.—In the Senate, a compromise amend- 
ment on the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
railroad bill which creates a Court of Commerce 
In the House, Mr. Fordney (Rep., Mich.) de- 
fends the Payne-Aldrich tariff. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


May 16.—The Senate passes the clause of the 
railroad bill which creates a Court of Commerce 
with jurisdiction over appeals from decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission....In the 
House, the resolution to change the date of in- 
auguration is defeated. 

May 18.—The Senate amends the House pro- 
vision of the Railroad bill relating to suits be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 


April 25.—President Taft appoints Governor 
Charles E. Hughes, of New York, to be asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, succeeding the late David J. Brewer. 

April 26.—The President appoints Gen. Nel- 
son H. Henry as Surveyor of the Port of New 
York....The New York Court of Appeals de- 
clares constitutional the law limiting the labor 
of railway telegraphers to eight hours a day. 

April 27.—The United States marshal and a 
district attorney in Alaska are dismissed by 
President Taft for incompetency. 

April 28.—The Democratic State Convention 
at Indianapolis indorses John W. Kern as can- 
didate for United States Senator. 

April 29.—The Rhode Island Legislature op- 
poses the imposition of a federal income tax. 

April 30.—In a special message to Congress 
President Taft urges the completion of Panama 
Canal defenses by 1915....A Democratic mem- 
ber of the Illinois Legislature declares that he 
received $1000 from his party leader for vot- 
ing for the election of William Lorimer as 
United States Senator. 

May 3.—The New York Assembly for the 
second time votes against the income-tax 
amendment to the federal constitution. 

May 4—The Massachusetts House 
against the income-tax amendment. 

May 6.—The Democratic leader of the ‘Illi- 
nois House and three other persons are in- 
dicted in Chicago in connection with the bribery 
charges. 

May 10.—The Massachusetts House passes a 
resolution favoring a constitutional amendment 
providing for popular election of United States 
Senators....Senators Dolliver and Cummins 
address a meeting of the new “ Progressive” 
party in Iowa. 

May 17.—The New York State Senate in- 
dorses the income-tax amendment. 

_ May 20.—The taking of testimony in the Bal- 
linger-Pinchot investigation is completed. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 


April 24.—The general election in France 
passes off quietly, resulting in a slightly in- 
creased government majority. 

April 27.—Juan Vincente Gomez is elected by 
Congress as president of Venezuela....The 
Finance bill passes the British House of Com- 
mons. 

April 28—The House of Lords, without di- 
vision, passes the British Finance bill....The 
program of the new Italian ministry includes 
extension of the suffrage, state primary schools, 
and a liberal ecclesiastical policy. 
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April 29.—The British budget received royal 
assent and becomes a law. 

April 30.—Turkish troops defeat the Albanian 
forces, clearing Katchanik Pass. 

May 4.—The Turkish chamber reverses its 
recent action and grants the usual allowances 
to husbands of princesses, the ministers there- 
upon withdrawing their resignations. 

May 5.—The Argentine parliament is opened 
with a message from President Alcorta. 

May 6.—King Edward VII. died at Bucking- 
ham Palace, London, after-a short illness (see 
page 689). 

May 7.—George Frederick, only son of the 
late King Edward, is proclaimed King George 
V. of England....The Finnish Diet defies the 
Czar to exert his authority over Finland. 

May 8.—Premier Canalejas and his supporters 
are returned to power in the Spanish elections. 

May 1to.—The German Reichstag passes the 
bill limiting the production of potash, in spite 
of American protest. 

_ May 14.—The Norwegian Oldesthing votes 
increased suffrage rights for women. 

May 17.—The body of King Edward VII. is 
borne on a gun carriage from Buckingham Pal- 
ace to Westminster Hall. 

May 19.—The privy council of Japan adopts 
a convention for the protection of copyrights. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


May 5.—Secretary Knox and Ambassador 
Bryce exchange ratifications of the new water- 
way treaty with Canada. 

May 8.—The Bureau of the American Repub- 
lics, at Washington, receives an appeal, indorsed 
by go per cent. of Nicaragua's land-holders, re- 
questing the United States to intervene in the 
affairs of the republic. 

May 14.—It is announced at Washington that 
the Chinese railroad loan has been successfully 
settled, England, France, Germany, and the 
United States participating equally....King 
George, of England, has been asked by the 
United States and Chile to arbitrate the Alsop 
claim....Secretary Knox proposes to the Can- 
adian Government that tariff negotiations be 
commenced at an early date. 

May 16.—Germany objects to the Anglo-Rus- 
sian note on Persian loans and railway conces- 
sions.... Troops are being massed near the 
frontier by Peru and Ecuador. 


May 18—It is announced that consent has 
been obtained from Brazil and Argentina to 
join with the United States in an offer of media- 
tion between Ecuador and Peru. 

May 20.—Chile decides to accept a loan of 
$13,000,000 from the Rothschilds, of London. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


April 22—The general strike of the building 
trades in Berlin is:ended by arbitration.. 
Eighteen men are killed by a gas explosion in 
a coal mine near Amsterdam, Ohio. 


April 23.—Theodore Roosevelt delivers an 
address before the University of Paris on the 
duties of a citizen of a republic....King Al- 
bert opens the international exposition at Brus- 
sels....Snow and freezing temperature through- 
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out the Middle West and South destroy fruit, 
cotton, and other crops....Fire sweeps over a 
great part of Lake Charles, La., rendering 2000 
people homeless. 


April 25.—$10,000,000 in gold is engaged in 
New York for export to London. 

April 26.—The new building of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the American Republics is 
dedicated at Washington....The common stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation is placed 
on a 5 per cent. basis. 


April 27—Oscar Hammerstein retires from 
the grand-opera field, the Metropolitan Opera 
House taking over his interests. 

April 28.—Louis Paulhan flies from London 
to Manchester (185 miles) with oné stop, win- 
ning the Daily Mail’s $50,000 prize. 

April 29.—Theodore Roosevelt and his party 
are guests of Queen Wilhelmina of Holland., 

May 2.—Ex-President Roosevelt and _ his 
party are guests of the Danish Crown Prince 
at Copenhagen....The first prize in the art ex- 
hibit of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, is 
awarded to William Orpen, of London, and the 
second to Karl Anderson, of New York (see 
page 696)....Edward Payson Weston arrives 
in New York City, having walked across the 
continent from Los Angeles in 78 days, ex- 
cluding Sundays. 

May 3.—The funeral of Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son is held at Christiania, the King and Queen 
of Norway attending. 

May 4.—Colonel Roosevelt is warmly wel- 
comed at Christiania by the King and Queen 
of Norway....The Royal Geographical Society 
presents a gold medal to Commander Peary, at 
London. 

May 5.—Theodore Roosevelt delivers an ad- 
dress on international peace before the Nobel 
Prize Committee at Christiania....The city of 
Cartago, Costa Rica, is almost totally destroyed 
by an earthquake, the loss of life amounting to 
more than 1500....Seventy miners are killed in 
a mine-explosion near Birmingham, Ala. 

May 10.—Ex-President Roosevelt is a guest 
of the German Emperor at Potsdam. 

May 12.—Mr. Roosevelt lectures before the 
University of Berlin on “The World Move- 
ment”....The battleship Florida, of 21,800 
tons, is launched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

.An explosion in the Wellington Coal Mine, 
near Manchester, England, causes the death of 
137° men. 

May 14.—The Japanese-British Exposition is 
opened in London. 

May 16.—Ex-President Roosevelt arrives in 
London....Receivers are appointed in Columbus 
for the Hocking Valley Railroad. 

May 18.—The body of King Edward, lying in 
State in Westminster Hall, is viewed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. ...An explosion of 
3000 pounds of dynamite demolishes the bar- 
racks of the Rural Guards at Pinar del Rio, 
Cuba, and kills more than 100 persons. 

May 20.—The funeral of King Edward is 
held with great ceremony in London, ex- Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and nine reigning monarchs at- 
tending. 
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Clemens 
(“Mark Twain”), the author, 74 (see page 


April 21.—Samuel 
702)....Charles Edwin Hurd, the New England 
editor and author, 76....Simeon Brownell, a 
noted Abolitionist and Prohibitionist, 82. 

April 23.—John B. Alcott, the grass expert, 80. 

April 25.—Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, the Nor- 
wegian poet, dramatist, and novelist, 77.... 
Henri Barboux, an eminent French lawyer, 70. 

April 26.—Gustav Tietgens, head of the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Line, 72. 

April 27—Baron Robert Melvil van Lynden, 
secretary of the permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague, 67. ; 

April 28.—Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., 
for fifty-three years a Presbyterian missionary 
in Syria, 78....Gen. Edward P. Alexander, a 
noted Confederate soldier and writer, 74. 

April 29.—Brig.-Gen. Nathan A. M. Dudley, 
U. S. A,, retired, 85. 

_ May 1.—John Q. A. Ward, the sculptor, 79 
(see page 694)....Nord Alexis, formerly presi- 
dent of Haiti, 90....Rear-Admiral Philip Hich- 
bom; U. 3: XN. "retired, FY. .-«.s6 Gen. S. 
Gobin, a former commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, 73. 

May 2.—John W. Wheeler, a pioneer sewing- 
machine manufacturer, 77. 

May 3.—John L. Beveridge, ex-Governor of 
Illinois, 86....John H. Converse, president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 69....Judge 
Edward T. Bartlett, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, 69. 

_May 4.—Dr. Horace B. Silliman, of New 
York, contributor of large sums to educational 
and religious institutions, 84. 

May 5.—Dr. George Fisk Comfort, well 
known as an art critic and educator, 76....Rev. 
Alexander McLaren, D.D., a prominent English 
clergyman, 84. 

May 6.—King Edward VII. of England, 68 
(see page 689)....Rear-Admiral Bowman H. 
McCalla, U. S. N., retired, 66. 

May 7.—Thomas F. Byrnes, formerly chief 
of police of New York City, 68 
_ May 8.—Walter C. Kerr, president of West- 
inghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 51. 

May 10.—Benjamin Cutter, a prominent mus- 
ical educator and author, 52. 





May 13.—Edward B. Garriott, chief fore- 
caster of the Weather Bureau, 57. 
May 14.—Sir William Huggins, the noted 


English astronomer, 86. 

May 15.—James W. Van Cleave, ex-president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association and a leader 
in the fight against boycotts, 60. 

May 16.—Rev. Thomas W. Silloway, a promi- 
nent architect, 81....George Aitchison, R. A., 
the English architect. 

May 18.—John A. Kasson, formerly United 
States minister to Austria and to Germany, 88. 
.Franz Skarbina, the German painter, 61.. 
Isaac Chauncey Wyman, generous donor to 

Princeton University, 82. 

May 19.—Michael Brinkman, M.D., an expert 

in hydrotherapy, 83. 




















CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 
.—ROOSEVELT IN FOREIGN CARICATURE 


4 PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVART—Mey 4, 1910 


eT IVILISATIO 

















THE WISDOM OF THE WEST. 


MR. ROOSEVELT LECTURING EUROPE 











(London Punch pictures the American ex-President 
as “ instructing ”’ the crowned heads of Europe) 


PRESIDENT TAFT AND THE COMET 


5 (Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) believes that Mr. 
Taft regards Mr. Roosevelt with much the same ap- 
prehensions as those with which the world last 
month regarded Halley's comet) 
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(The Floh, Vienna’s best known cartoon weekly 
in its ‘“ Roosevelt edition’ pictures Uncle Sam an- 
nouncing that our “ most glorious Presidents ” have 
been Washington, Monroe, Lincoln, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt) 





BACK TO EUROPE WITH HIS AFRICAN SPOIL 
(The view of Kladderadatsch, Berlin) 
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Ein lieber Besuch. 





Roorevelt 


THE EX-PRESIDENT’S MODESTY 


“Do not forget, gentlemen, that I am only a plain 
American citizen” 
From Ulk (Berlin) 


Continental Europe has not always regarded 
Mr. Roosevelt as being diplomatic in public ut- 
terance. Kladdcradatsch, however, has discov- 
ered that the ex-President can emphasize his 
belief in assertive democracy, while, at the same 
time, he counsels rendering “unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s,’—in a monarchy. The 
cartoon reproduced in the following column 
records this discovery. 
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WAR AND PEACE IN HIS HANDS,—A POLISH VIEW 


From Mucha (Warsaw) 






Roofevelts Sortrag in Berlin: 
«Die PHlidten des Biirgers einer konftitutionellen Monardic* 
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»Moylords und Gentlemen! CErjtens hat diejer Biirger das ftolje 
Selbftbewubtfein gu zeigen, das ihm fein auf die Volfsvertretung 
Geltiigtes perfinlides Recht verleiht, dann aber aud) jene Hingabe 
gu beweijen, deren nur ein echt ldnigstreues Gemiit fabig ijt! 





aadererfeits muk ibn aber aud 

jenes watme Gefiihl fiir das 

angejtammte Herrjdherhaus be- 

jeelen, das eine Folgeer|deinung 

der Demut vor den gott- 

gewollten Ubhangigteiten 
Darjtellt, - 


Mannhaft muk er felbft dem 

Throne gegeniiber mit Donner: 

worten feine individuelle 
Meinung vertreten — 





dod foll er trogbem ein 
Plagden auf feinem, gum 
anderen Teil monardhifd 
gefinnten Herjen freihalten, 
wo ein RKrang begliidender 
Ebhrengeiden und Deforationen 

jedergeit Raum findet! m. vr. 


Als Biirger eines fonftitutio- 
nellen Gidates foll er hoch er- 
haben iiber dem fleinliden Ber: 
langen nah boberer An: 
erfennung ftehn — 


ROOSEVELT’S BERLIN ADDRESS 


A German humorous view of Colonel Roosevelt 
making his address at the University of Berlin, on 
May 12. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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THE FRENCHMAN GETS A STRENUOUS SHAKE! 


Roosevett (shaking hands vigorously with M. 
Briand, to the latter's discomfort) : ‘“‘ In democracies, 
my dear Briand, it is necessary to be energetic” 


From Rire (Paris) 
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NOT WORRYING OVER THE ROME INCIDENT 


RooseveEttT: “I have been in Rome and have not 
seen the Pope” 


From Floh (Vienna) 








TELLING HUNTER’S TALES IN THE WIGWAM ON 
THE SPREE 


Roosevelt to Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg: 
“Picture my predicament, my dear Bethmann- 
Hollweg; on my right charged an alligator, on 
my left a lion, over me hovered a vulture, and 
under me crawled a rattlesnake,—how do you 
think I saved myself? By good luck I had with 
me a newspaper with your election franchise 
proposal. I read it aloud, and the wild beasts 
promptly turned tail and fled in a panic. I was 


ROOSEVELT AS THE “ WILD HUNTER” IN THE ROYAL saved!” 
GERMAN PALACE.—From Ulk (Berlin) From Jugend (Munich) 
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‘EMPHASIZING THE OBVIOUS” IN PARIS 


Mr, Roosevetr (addressing the Sorbonne) : “ Edu- WILL THIS RE THE CROWNING TRIUMPH ? 
sated folk know more than ignoramuses: peace is 
Jess bloody than war; rich men are not poor; race The cartoonist of Fischietto, an illustrated 


suicide is one of the causes of decline in population. weekly published in Turin, is of opinion that 
ete. Sekes ive Paris) an appropriate and up-to-date way for Colonel 
‘ Roosevelt to return to the United States would 

be by means of an aeroplane. 
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Meine Meroe, ive Stadt oC mir x9. gut, da tv Gtatiemen, your cfty Is ve Beautiful 
ibehiatn Bik, giant gate io Praviteot va kandidizren, met to run anymore for President, but rather accept the 
spartan Dacor Sinét anennehmenh:: peeiten Os Mayer. of YON. Mies Sos Sid ss 


Roowecett tos lange tochten) "Ts me,....of Oe hYee ieee geweent Dee's), ss pedis ie eS 


De Mollandache deerm: Dat geicut Ok Sec, sn en, woes weltiom ta} 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S ADMIRATION FOR VIENNA ® 


(According to Floh, Mr, Roosevelt was so charmed 





THE HEARTY RECEPTION IN HOLLAND 


Roosevei_t: “ All this seems familiar to me.” J i 
Tin DurcH Nation: “It is the home of your an- with Vienna that he has decided to forego future 4 
cestors. You are thrice welcome.” American honors and accept the position of Mayor 


From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) of the Austrian capital) 
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(Referring to the measure in Congress to provide for the payment of a board of tariff experts) 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 


The tariff is still a prominent subject for dis- 
cussion in political circles, and this and with 
other Congressional matters, furnish the car- 
toonists with topics for many of their cartoons. 
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ALDRICH: “SH-H-H-H! DON’T DISTURB THE 
” 
TARIFF ! THE ONE DISCORDANT NOTE,—TARIFF 


From the Leader (Cleveland) From the Evening News (Newark) 
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ANOTHER ELIZA CROSSING THE ICE 
(President Taft hurrying his legislative program =~ 
before the adjournment of Congress overtakes him) eden a a BUTTER YET: 
From the Leader (Cleveland) (Referring to the we state of federal legis- 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 
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HOLD ON,—FINISH YOUR JoB! 
(The Congressman is anxious to get home to repair 
his political fences) 











THE CONGRESSMAN AS LEGISLATOR AND BASEBALL 
From the Oregonian (Portland) ENTHUSIAST 


From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle) 
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THE RAILROAD BILL BABY DAUBED UP WITH 
“INDEPENDENT” INK 


PRESIDENT TAFT: “Great Scott! Do you call 
that taking care of my child?” 


From the Jerscy Journal (Jersey City) From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul) 

















A STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND 
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IOWA ALLEY 


(Where Unk Joe and Nels Aldrich fear to tread lest 


they meet Cummins and Dolliver) 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 




















MOTHER LOVE 
From the Traveler (Boston) 

















“ WHO IS THE HEAD OF THE DEMOCRATIC FAMILY, 
‘ ’ 
BRYAN, HARMON, OR GAYNOR?” 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 














ACCORDING TO TAFT 
(Referring to some complimentary remarks Presi- 
dent Taft made about Secretary Knox in a recent 
speech) 


From the World (New York) 









HERE'S Your 
HAT ~MUST 
You Go? 


















REGRET 


(Apropos of the announcement of Senator Aldrich s 
retirement at the end of his term) 


From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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WILL AJAX DEFY THE LIGHTNING? 
From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago) 


There seems to be little doubt that Governor 
Harmon will run for another term in Ohio this 
coming fall, but exactly who the Republican 
candidate will be is not so clear at present. 
Representative Longworth is being prominently 
mentioned as the man, although the question 
seems to be, will he make the race in view of 
Governor Harmon’s strength and_ ponularity. 
Senator Lodge, using his investigation into the 
cost of living as a broom, is endeavoring to 
sweep back the tide of low-tariff sentiment. 











MR. PARTINGTON (SENATOR LODGE) SWEEPING BACK 
THE TIDE OF LOW TARIFF SENTIMENT 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 






















WOULD TAFT SWAP PLACES WITH HUGHES? 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’”’ 


From the Herald (Boston) 


Senator Burrows, of Michigan, is evidently 
having a little trouble with his State political 
automobile and last month called in the expert 
assistance of Vice-President Sherman, who con- 
tributed a speech or two. 

















THERE'S TROUBLE IN KALAMAZOO 


From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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CHERUBS ! 
(Referring to the measures being taken at Albany 
for a legislative investigation) 
From the World (New York) 
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SENATORIAL BAG-PUNCHING 


Senator La Follette sets the spring style 
politics. 


in 


From the Inter-Ocean (Chicago) 





THE RENUNCIATION! 
From the Times-Star (Cincinnati) 














DOME 


DISSENSION UNDER THE 


It’s not the next Congress but the present one 
that Unele Sam is worrying about! 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 


In the cartoons on this page various political 
topics are touched on, from the conditions in 
Congress to the legislative situation at Albany. 
Some attention is also paid to the present posi- 
tion of the Republican party and Mr. Bryan’s 
renunciation of the Presidential nomination for 
IgI2. 
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THE REPUBLICAN ELEPHANT APPREHENSIVE 
The tide of insurgency and Democratic sentiment 
continues to rise. 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


























W He i I came away from my first long 
talk with the Prince who on May 9 
was formally proclaimed King George the 
Fifth, I had the impression that I had been 
face to face with a reincarnation of George 
1!" It was not bluff old Farmer George of 
Windsor this time. But it was a young, 
brusque Sailor George, in whom reappeared 
many of the characteristics of his namesake. 
The resemblance did not extend to the out- 
ward embodiment of the Georgian soul. But 
there also was a haunting suggestion of an- 
other sovereign. ‘The then Duke of York 
and the present Emperor of Russia were as 
like as two peas in a pod. Height, com- 
plexion, color of hair, and of eyes, were al- 
most the same. ‘The two cousins might as 
easily have been mistaken for each other as 
were the Dromios of Ephesus and Syracuse. 
So I came away from the interview which 
had been brought about in order that we 
might discuss the program of the first Hague 
Conference with the curious impression that 
our future sovereign had the mind of George 
the Third in the body of Nicholas the Second, 
-——a somewhat bizarre combination, and one 
that was not altogether reassuring. 

The young man who was then the Duke 
of York became in due course Prince of 
Wales, and just before midnight on May 6 
succeeded to the throne. Henceforth he is 
no more Prince George or the Duke of York, 
or the Prince of Wales. King George he is, 
and King George he will now remain till the 
end of the chapter. What kind of a king 
will he be? That is the question of questions, 
on the answer to which much will hang of the 
first importance for the future of the empire 
and the destinies of the human race. 

It is all mere guessing. No one ever can 
deduce from the life and conversation of a 
prince what a king will be. Prince Hal is 
the most familiar case in point. But the late 
King was a hardly less notable instance of 
the transformation that is sometimes effected 
by accession to the throne. George the Fifth 
may be as unlike the late Prince of Wales 
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as he will certainly be unlike the larky mid- 
shipman, whose practical jokes in the old 
Queen’s time were at least up to the high 
average of middies since the days of Midship- 
man Easy.- But sufficient is known of his 
temperament and his character to enable us 
to form a rough conception of how he is likely 
to frame as a sovereign. 

One negative may safely be hazarded. It 
seems beyond the bounds of human probabil- 
ity that he will ever be as popular a sove- 
reign as his father. He does not seem to 
have it in him. He is in many respects a 
better man, but he will never be so univer- 
sally beloved. And that from no faults of his 
own. Not once in a blue moon is a man born 
to the purple who possesses in exact propor- 
tions all the essential elements which go to 
the make-up of a popular king. Edward VII. 
was such aman. He had an absolute genius 
for winning the affections of the nation. He 
offended the prejudices of some; he disre- 
garded the wishes of others; but neither the 
one nor the other bore him any grudge. His 
geniality, his bonhomie, his good-heartedness, 
and, above all, the fact of his being an in- 
tensely human creature, endeared him to all. 
It is a disadvantage to George to have to fol- 
low a monarch so far beyond a compeer in 
certain instinctive aptitudes, which, unless 
they are given to a man in his cradle by the 
good fairies, he can never acquire by any 
labor of his own. 


A MAN WITH IDEAS OF HIS OWN 


To this negative may be added with equal 
confidence a positive prediction. Whatever 
else George the Fifth may be, he will not be 
a constitutional king of the type which ap- 
pears to commend itself to some popular poli- 
ticians, whose ideal would seem to be that of 
a penny-in-the-slot kind of an automaton 
wound up every morning by his ministers, 
without initiative, conscience, or judgment of 
his own. It is written in Blackstone that the 
King of Fngland can do no wrong, and is 
even incapable of thinking a wrong thought. 
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KING GEORGE V. 


(Who, in his forty-fifth year, succeeds his father, Edward VII., as King of Great Britain and Ireland) 
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That, of course, must be interpreted with the 
rider,—in his official capacity as sovereign, 
for most of our kings have compounded for 
their official impeccability in word and in 
thoughts by considerable license of thoughts 
and action in their private capacity. What is 
certain is that our new monarch has not come 
to the throne with his mind as an immaculate 
sheet of white paper upon which his advisers 
may write what they please. When his Most 
Gracious Majesty is officially advised by his 
constitutional advisers that the welfare of the 
state demands that he should take any specific 
action, he will, of course, as in duty bound, 
act upon their advice. Walter Bagehot once 
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said that it was a king’s constitutional duty 
to sign his own death warrant if it were sent 
up to him by the vote of the Lords and Com- 
mons. But before King George acted upon 
the advice of any one set of ministers which 
he thought detrimental to the welfare of his 
realm he would certainly do his utmost to see 
whether it was not possible to furnish him- 
self with another set of advisers with whose 
ideas he would be more in accord. For the 
great and wonderful thing about the new 
King is that he is a man who has ideas of his 
own,—political ideas of his own,—and, what 
is perhaps more unprecedented still, we all 
know what these ideas are. 


THE ROYAL CHILDREN OF ENGLAND 
[The six children of the new King of England, George V., and Queen Mary: The eldest son, Edward 


Albert, Prince of Wales (16), stands next to his sister, Princess Victoria Alexandra 
the extreme left of the picture is Prince Henry William (10). 
At the right is Prince George Edward (8), while the youngest, seated below his sister, is Prince 


ick (15). 
John Charles (5) ] 


(13). The boy at 
Next him, seated, is Prince Albert Freder- 
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QUEEN MARY 


The qualities of judicious reserve, of cal- 
culated silence, are not cultivated in the mid- 
dies’ mess nor even on the quarter-deck of a 
man-of-war. Until the King was nearly 
thirty years of age he had no expectation 
that he would ever be called to the throne. 
So it was natural that he grew up more of 
a bluff, breezy sailor, accustomed to speak out 
his thought and air his opinions with a free- 
dom calculated to make Polonius shudder. 


A KING WHO KNOWS THE COLONIES 


The natural influence of his seafaring life 
was strengthened by his long sojourn outside 
the narrow limits of these islands. ‘ What 
do they know of England who only England 
know?” and what do they know of the re- 
serve and caution and conventional reticence 
of England’s court who have spent most of 
their lives on the high seas or in the colonies? 
I began by saying that the Duke of York re- 
minded me of a sailor George III. I qualify 
that by saying that in him the sailor is blended 
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OF ENGLAND 


with the colonial. George III. never under- 
stood the colonies and he lost America. 
George V. does understand the colonies, and 
it may not altogether make it easier for him 
to hold the confidence of the old-fashioned 
fogeydom that reigns supreme in court and 
cabinet in the old land. 


FOND OF POLITICS 


I have said that we all know what his 
ideas are. I should have said, What his ideas 
were. For the ideas of a king often differ 
from those of the Prince of Wales. But as 
Prince of Wales he never made any secret of 
his ideas. He was a keen politician and very 
fond of talking politics. He was frequently 
to be found in the gallery of the House of 
Commons and in his seat in the House of 
Lords, and at the dinner-table and in the 
smoking-room he was never loth to give his 
companions a piece of his mind upon the ques- 
tions of the day. 

What those ideas were I will not put on 
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record here. No obstacle should be put in 
the way of many of them being consigned to 
eternal oblivion. And, moreover, it is im- 
possible to state the views of the Prince of 
Wales upon party questions now pending 
without in some way appearing to use the 
King’s name with a view to affect the course 
of legislation. The following resolution, 
adopted by the House of Commons on De- 
cember 17, 1783, may be recalled with ad- 
vantage just now: 

Resolved, That it is now necessary to declare 
that to report any opinion or pretended opinion 
of his Majesty upon any bill or other proceed- 
ing depending in either House of Parliament 
with a view to influence the votes of members 
is a high crime and misdemeanor, derogatory to 
the honor of the crown, a breach of the funda- 
mental privileges of Parliament, and subversive 
of the Constitution. 

After the foregoing very guarded refer- 
ence to the late political opinions of the late 
Prince of Wales, I confine myself to what 
isa public record. The King has been reared 
in the first flush of the rise of colonial im- 
perialism. As he and his brother told us in 
their journals during the cruise of the Bac- 
chante, their lads’ hearts vibrated in passion- 
ate sympathy in the sonorous verse of ‘Tenny- 
son when he repudiated with scorn the notion 
that Britain was a sinking land, “ some third- 
rate isle half lost among her seas.” His mind 
ever dwells upon 
Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes, 
For ever broadening England and her throne 
In one vast Orient. 


MOST WIDELY TRAVELED OF SOVEREIGNS 


When the King speaks of these things he 
speaks of what he has seen with his own eyes 
and touched with his own hands. He is the 
most widely traveled sovereign in the world. 
And whenever he has come back from his 
journeyings among our kinsfolk overseas, he 
has brought home deep and ever deeper im- 
pressions of their loyalty to the crown and of 
attachment to the old country. And as he 
told us at the Guildhall in 1901, “ with this 
loyalty were unmistakable evidences of the 
consciousness of strength of a true and living 
membership in the empire and of the power 
and readiness to share the burden and respon- 
sibility of that membership.” -He is not 
ashamed of it. On the contrary, he excels 
in it. And being a navy man to his finger- 
tips he knows that the British Empire floats 
upon the British fleet, and if the new King 
be not a two-keels-to-one man I should be 
very much mistaken. 

He is a keen observer, a voluminous writer, 
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The 
phrase “ Wake up, John Bull,” was none of 


an eloquent and impressive speaker. 


his invention. But when he borrowed it he 
used it with admirable effect in his speech in 
the City. He has shown much sound sense 
in daring to utter forgotten truisms in the 
ears of those to whom they sound like damn- 
able heresies. When he was at the Cape dur- 
ing the war he said a word for peace and 
mutual forbearance. When he was in India 
he rebuked the besetting sin of the Anglo- 
Indians by reminding them that “ the task of 
governing India will be made easier if we, on 
our part, infuse into it a wider element of 
sympathy.” 


IMPULSIVE AT TIMES 


The chief danger of the King will be in 
his qualities rather than in his defects. He 
is conscientious. He takes himself very 
seriously. He works hard, reads much, and 
is very set in his own opinions. He knows 
that most of the people who swagger on the 
foretop of the state have never seen nine- 
tenths of the empire which they attempt to 
rule. He is not swell-headed, but he is impul- 
sive, somewhat self-opinionated, and rather 
brusque in his mode of speech, and it is not 
very difficult to foresee that there will be 
considerable risk of considerable smashing 
of the constitutional crockery unless George 
the Fifth learns betimes that a king has to 
put a guard upon his lips. Free and easy 
declarations in favor of one or the other set 
of party political questions are out of place 
in the mouth of a king. 


THOROUGHLY DOMESTICATED 


His Majesty is one of the most abstemious 
of men. That may not be regarded by some 
as a merit in the King. Englishmen rather 
like a man who can enjoy a good square meal 
without fearing any penalties in the shape 
of indigestion. And from of old our people, 
before teetotalism grew, rather despised a 
man who could not take his liquor like a 
gentleman. But the King can do neither. 
He is no valiant trencherman, as his father 
was; neither can his constitution allow him 
to indulge in strong drink. I have neither 
dined nor lunched at his table, but those who 
have declare that they. never saw a man so 
sparing in his liquor. Half a glass of light 
wine is often all that he dare take. This is 
not from principle but from necessity. The 
King has got a good conscience but a bad 
stomach, and the slightest indiscretion in 
either food or drink carries with it a severe 
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penalty. For two years past he has forsworn 
all alcohol and confines his drinking to that 
very innocent beverage known as ginger ale. 

The fact is that King George approxi- 
mates much more to the ethical ideal of the 
English middle classes than any man who 
has ever held sway in England since the days 
of Oliver Cromwell. He resembles the 
Czar of Russia,—his favorite cousin,—in 
being passionately domesticated. He is a 
model pére de famille. He dislikes fuss and 
feathers and ceremonial and all the flim-flam 
of courts in which the soul of King Edward 
delighted. He has got a good wife, and he 
knows jt. He is simply devoted to his chil- 
dren. His one delight is to get home and 
spend a quiet evening’ with his wife and 
weans. He hates dining out. He does not 
play much at cards, and -never for money. 
He hates corruption, and rumor credits him 
with cherishing designs against the innu- 
merable takers of commission who batten on 
the tradesmen who supply his palace, which 
if carried out will raise old Harry in. cer- 
tain quarters. He.is a studious man, reading 


newspapers’ and Blue Books with avidity. - 


He owns no racehorses,. He. plays welk.at 
golf, and when he goes out shooting his hand 
is steady and his aim is‘true. He is said to 
be the-second best shot in Great Britain, the 
Marquis of Ripon being. the first. To be in 
bed at half-past ten and té be up and about at 
half-past six has been his ambition as a 
prince, for habits of early rising inculcated 
in the navy:are apt to be present in later life. 

Of many other sides of the character of 
our new sovereign I have not left myself 
space to speak. I have said-enough to indj- 
cate that whatever George V. may be on the 
throne, he:is not likely to bé’a cipher. He 
will be no roi fainéant, but he will be a king, 
aye, every inch a king.. He is no mere youth. 
He is forty-four, in the very prime and hey- 
day of life. i 
familiarizing himself with the problems of 


government in every part of the empire. He. 


succeeds to the throne when all parties recog- 
nize the need of the exercise of the influence, 
of a royal peacemaker in order to avert any 
necessity for the use of the royal prerogative: 
Mr. Balfour is not alone in recognizing that 
the influence of the monarch has increased 
and is certain to increase. The King is am- 
bitious, and he has a high sense of his duty 


He has spent many years in: 
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to the nation and-the ‘responsibilities of his 
position. - It remains to be seen how this new 
hand at the helm will steer the ship of state 
through the gathering storms, . But, as Arch- 
bishop Tait reminded the lad on his con- 
firmation, “a perfectly. level plain calls for 
little engineering; a sunny voyage through 
a summer sea does not test the mettle of a 
sailor’s seamanship, or lay up for him a 
store of useful experience.” 

The King need not fear“but that he will 
have plenty of opportunities to. call for his 
engineering, and for tests of the, mettle of 
his seamanship. .. “= = 4:¢=-"‘*g° 

I have not more than a thei in ae" to 
say, perhaps, the most important ‘thing in 
this article, that it is. a good thing for the 
nation in this crisis that our .néw King has 
a-good wife, whose. tact and judgment and 
inborn instinct will stand him in good stead 


‘in every hour. of need. ‘The Queen, better 


known as Princess May, is the first English 
Queen we have had for centuries who is an 
English woman. It is, perhaps, the fact which 
is of happiest augury for the new reign. 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF BRITISH ROYALTY 


(King George V., his father, the late King Edward VII., and his son, Edward Albert, the present Prince of 
Wales) 








II.A—EDWARD VII. AS MAN AND KING 


66 HARK; do you not hear it?” 

“ Hear what?” “ The tolling of 
the passing bell!” I opened my window 
and listened. It was past midnight. The 
night was clear and a great hush overhung 
the city. Presently the silence was broken 
by the rush of motor cars, driving eastward 
past the shadow of the gray towers of St. 
John’s, Westminster. The watchers at the 
Palace were returning home from the last 
vigil. The noise of the motors drowned for 
a moment all other sounds. The clock over- 
head chimed the half hour. Then far away 
from the eastward, swinging low and bode- 
ful like a great sob, the wind brought across 
the city, again and yet again, in sad succes 
sion, the dull insistent note of the bell of St. 
Paul’s, that metallic tongue of the Angel of 
Death set apart from generation to genera- 
tion to proclaim the death of kings. 

All was over. The King was dead! 

Only nine years ago the same bell, an- 
nouncing the death of Queen Victoria, her- 
alded the arrival on the scene of the sovereign 
who, less than half a mile away had been so 
suddenly summoned from: this world of 
shadows into the reality beyond. Only nine 
years, nine crowded years of life that never 
seemed to lose its zest, and now the end. 
Yet perhaps he was happy even in the 
moment of his passing. For he has at least 
been taken away from the trouble to come in 
this year of crisis and of storm. What a 
mockery it seems to-day to read all specula- 
tions as to “‘ The Opportunity of the King ”’; 
and yet what pathos lies in the loyal affec- 
tionate confidence all his subjects reposed in 
him, and with what wistful thoughts they 
turned to him as to a: father who would do 
his best to compose the troubles of the family. 
And all this fierce polemic over the preroga- 
tive of the King! Another monarch has 
exerted a still more supreme prerogative, and 
all voices are hushed in the presence of 
Death. 

King Edward was the first good king we 
have had since William of Orange. George 
the Third was a good man, but a bad king. 
The others were neither good men nor good 
kings. It is now nine years since Edward 
ascended the throne, and during these nine 
years he has never made a mistake. He has 
not merely fulfilled the highest expectations 
of his friends, he has exceeded them all 


round. ‘Thirty years ago, when many were 
in doubt as to how the then Prince of Wales 
would comport himself on the throne, Lord 
Knollys, who knew him more intimately 
than all other men, told me “ You will see 
that when he succeeds to the throne he will 
make a good king.” Many doubted. But 
not even Lord Knollys ventured to hope that 
Kind Edward’s reign would close amid such 
world-wide tributes of universal admiration 
and esteem. As a constitutional monarch his 
conduct has been beyond reproach. He has 
worked with both parties and has won the 
confidence of all his advisers. If he was not 
quite so insistent as his royal mother in coun- 
seling her counselors he was never unmindful 
uf the fact that the modern monarchy can re- 
gain in influence what it has lost in authority. 
A monarch who had won universal praise by 
acting as a peacemaker abroad could not be, 
and as a matter of fact was by no means in- 
sensible of his duty to act as a peacemaker 
at home. That he should have been snatched 
away on the eve of the conflict which we all 
looked fondly to him to compose is a national 
calamity, unless indeed the still, cold lips of 
Death should plead still more eloquently 
than the King could ever have done in life 
against the madness of extremes and the 
sacrifice of national interests to party tri- 
umph. It may be so; it will be so,— 

If our slowly grown 
And crowned republic’s crowning common sense, 
That saved her many times, fail not. 
If so, King Edward may have left us a 
legacy in his death greater than all the bene- 
factions of his life. 

Yes, his benefactions have been great 
and manifold. It has been the crowning 
glory of King Edward to demonstrate to the 
world that the most constitutional of all 
monarchs can yet be the most useful of all 
diplomatists. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the full development of his peacemaking 
activity was marred by the unfortunate dif- 
ferences, purely personal and domestic, 
which for some years divided him from the 
Kaiser, the King has done astonishingly well 
in carrying out the foreign policy of a series 
of ententes all round which was approved by 
all his ministers without distinction of 
parties, ( 

It was once said by a shrewd observer 
that, while Edward VII. was a king among 
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statesmen at home, when he was abroad he 
traveled as a statesman among kings. It was 
a happy phrase which expressed, not inaptly, 
the difference between the role of the King 
within and without the empire. He was ever 
a constitutional king, holding himself severe- 
ly aloof from the clash of faction and the 
strife of parties. But abroad he was not 
limited in his activities by the necessity of 
avoiding party politics; he was the repre- 
sentative of the nation over which ke ruled, 
and he was addressed as such by all those 
with whom he spoke. In a very short space 
of time he acquired a reputation as a diplo- 


matist that was as unique as it was unprece- « 


dented. He became almost a king of miracle, 
who wielded a magic scepter, which enabled 
him to achieve results in foreign policy which 
would have been impossible to any one else 
Those who loved him on the Continent, and 
he was almost as popular in France as in 
his own country, magnified his successes from 
sheer liking, but they were magnified still 
more by those who feared him. There were 
many men in Germany who really believed 
that King Edward was a kind of black 
magician who spent all his time in Windsor 
Castle in casting malignant spells which 
would encircle the Fatherland in an iron 
band! He was probably playing bridge. 
Edward VII. was a personality more 
popular with the masses than any sovereign 
‘since the days of Elizabeth. The people 
revered his mother more. But she was more 
of a tutelary deity than a creature of flesh 
and blood. She sympathized with the sor- 
rows and losses of her subjects as a kind of 
Mater Dolorosa. Her son was cast in an 
altogether different mold. He was a man 
among men, genial, extremely kind-hearted, 
shrewd, tactful, fond of sport, and with a 
keen zest for all the common pleasures in 
which common men find a common ground 
of sympathy. If he allowed this jote de vivre 
to carry him further in some directions than 
was right, these errors were hidden from the 
eyes of the multitude by a scrupulous regard 
for the conventions, both social and ecclesi- 
astical. “There was no hypocrisy in this, 
nor cant. The King is reported to have 
asked eagerly within six hours of his passing 
over, whether his horse ‘‘ Witch of the Air,” 
out of “ Robert le Diable,”’ had won the 
two-year-old plate at Kempton, and to have 
expressed all a schoolboy’s delight on hearing 
of his success. He certainly was not a plaster 
saint, nor an austere ascetic, but he was the 
same man who directed Lord Knollys to re- 


ply to my inquiry as to which hymn had 
helped him most as follows: “The Prince 
of Wales directs me to mention that among 
serious hymns he thinks there is none more 
touching nor one that goes more truly to the 
heart than No. 7 on your list,—‘ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.’ That was written in 1895. 
The last stanza of that hymn of devout 
aspiration after closer communion with the 
infinite and all loving heart of God, although 
it may seem somewhat incongruous to those 
who knew only the outside of the King’s 
character, is as follows: 


Or if on joyful wing, 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
. Upward I fly. 

Still, still my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee! 


“There is none more touching, nor one 
that goes more truly to the heart!” — 

Of the King’s personal character much has 
been said,—some of which perhaps might 
have been left unsaid. But not even the 
worst of his few detractors have denied him 
an almost excessive kindliness of disposition. 
It was indeed one of his faults; he was too 
good-hearted. In this he somewhat re- 
sembled Charles the Second, who on his 
death-bed did not forget to beg that those 
who came after him would not let “ pretty 
Nelly starve.” There was a fine chivalry 
about the man, and a rare constancy of affec- 
tion towards a few which contrasted very 
markedly with the variability of his mood in 
relation to others. He was, as the man in 
the street says, emphatically a good sports- 
man, so good that he faced one of the few 
scandals of his life by insisting upon ex- 
posing a fellow guest at Tranby Croft who 
had been caught cheating at cards. But that 
which endeared him to the great masses of 
men has always been his vitality, the keen 
zest he took in the occurrences of every day. 
If he did not exactly rejoice evermore in the 
sense of the apostolic precept, he was never 
moody, never a grumbler, never a shirker. 
He enjoyed all the things of this world, 
pressed life’s brimming beaker to his lips, and 
unlike many he did not drain it dry. Nor 
had its generous contents ever lost their savor 
for him. He was nearly three-score years 
and ten but in some things he had the heart 
of a schoolboy beneath the armor of the 
shrewd and somewhat cynical man of the 
world. 

SaTuRDAY, May 7, 1910. 
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CHINA’S FIRST 


NANKING, the old capital city of the 


Chinese Ming dynasty, on the Yangtsze 
River, is this summer inviting the na- 
tions to the unique spectacle of a Chi- 
nese world’s fair. The exposition is to open 
on June 1 and remain open for six months. 
This first ‘“‘ White City” in China will be 
a creditable imita- 
tion, though on a 
smaller scale, of the 
well-known exposi- 
tions of Europe and 
America. Nanking 
has a larger inclosed 
area than even Pe- 
king, the walled cir- 
cumference being 
twenty-five miles. 

The _ exposition 
will occupy a space 
of 500 by 400 yards, 
and will be situated 
about half way be- 
tween the outer wall 
and the center of the 
city, near the San- 
pailo station of the 
Nanking City Rail- 
road. The entire 
enterprise has been 
generously con- 











WORLD’S FAIR 


construction of each individual building, and 
on its suitable position as related to the gen- 
eral scheme of the exposition. Ample pleas- 
ure grounds are found outside the exhibition 
proper, and there is a race-course having a 
circuit of one mile. 

The exhibits cover the widest possible 
range, and include 
all kinds of Chinese 
and foreign prod- 
ucts, manufactures, 
and machinery, to- 
gether with a large 
variety of exhibits 
relating to educa- 
tion, the liberal arts, 
and the various phil- 
anthropic and mis- 
sienary enterprises 
in China. 

The main en- 
trance to the exposi- 
tion, with its orna- 
mental arch of char- 
acteristic Chinese 
design, is flanked on 
either side by the 
educational and in- 
dustrial arts build- 
ings. A short dis- 
tance from this is a 

















clock tower of brick, 





ceived on modern 
lines, both in re- 
gard to architec- 


The grounds have 

been judiciously laid out, with broad roads 
and with due consideration for the scenic 
effect to be obtained by leaving some of 
the natural growth, especially the bamboo 
groves, as a background for the buildings. 
The well-known landscape features of mod- 
ern Western expositions have been copied, 
with their attractive lawns, flower beds, and 
paths, while numerous unsightly ponds of 
malarial proclivities have been converted into 
ornamental lagoons. With a single excep- 
tion, the chief buildings are of one story, and 
on this account have not furnished the scope 
for architectural display to be secured in 
larger structures of this character; but no lit- 
tle pains have been spent on the design and 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL H. E. CHIN CHE 


(Who, in company with Mr. N. C. Huang, the 
tural design and landscape gardener of the fair, has visited and 
landscape features. studied a number of American expositions) 


for observation pur- 
poses. Nearby is 
also a large public 
assembly hall, in 
which there will be 
lectures throughout the period of the exposi- 
tion, on topics of current interest, by Chi- 
nese scholars, as well as by foreigners. The 
Administration Building is not far from the 
entrance, as is also the Gallery of Fine Arts, 
one of the most conspicuous features of the 
entire exposition. 

There are also the usual buildings devoted 
to agriculture, foreign exhibits, machinery, 
transportation, fisheries, industrial arts, etc. 
Fifteen of the Chinese provinces have erected 
pavilions at the exposition. Previously to 
the opening of the exposition a number of 
small exhibits, before being taken to Nan- 
king, were displayed in various cities, for the 
purpose of arousing interest in the exposition. 
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ORNAMENTAL ARCH OF CHARACTERISTIC CHINESE 
DESIGN 
(Standing in front of the main entrance to the 
Nanking Exnosition) 


Adequate provision has been made for en- 
tertaining visitors, there being also a “ foreign 
restaurant,” while on the road leading from 
the city to the exposition grounds are two 
large hotels for foreign visitors. In addition 
to the assembly hall, already mentioned, a 
large provincial assembly hall, outside the ex- 
hibition inclosure, erected at a cost of 
$80,000, is to be used for educational meet- 
ings and lectures. ‘To give the exposition 
the last touch of Western completeness theré 
will be the inevitable “ Midway,” where the 
professional amusement caterers will hold 
forth, with the music and the glamour of a 
variety of alluring ‘“ shows.” 

Fortunately there exists in Nanking itself 
a very friendly feeling not only between the 
officials and missionaries but between Chi- 
nese and foreigners in 


ples of the East and the West, to the mutual 
appreciation of the best qualities of each. 

It is true that the State Department at 
Washington received during the month of 
May disquieting rumors of an anti-foreign 
and anti-dynastic nature. Such feeling of 
this kind as exists is attributed to a factional 
movement of the Boxer type, and is not 
shared by the Chinese at Nanking in general. 
The consular representatives of the foreign 
governments promptly called on the Viceroy 
of the province to take steps for the suppres- 
sion of the anti-foreign sentiment, and the 
American Minister, Mr. Calhoun, suggested 
the sending of a warship to Nanking. With 
the opening of the exposition on the first of 
June, however, it is hoped that there will be 
nothing to mar a spirit of complete cordiality 
between all classes of Chinese citizens and 
foreigners in this vicinity. 

The Shanghai and Nanking Railway has 
made special arrangements for transporting 
visitors to the exposition, and the trip on this 
excellently managed road,—which is one of 
the best railways east of Suez,—will add 
not a little to the pleasure of a visit to 
Nanking. 

The incentive for the exposition came 
from Tu Fang, the progressive Viceroy, the 
province in which Nanking is located, who, 
with Yuan Shih Ki and Tang Shao Yi, have 
been retired by the Peking authorities for the 
present. The buildings were designed by 
Messfs. Atkinson & Dallas, while the land- 
scape features are the work of Mr. N. C. 
Huang, who in company with the Director- 
General of the Nanking Exposition, Mr. H. 
E. Chin Che, has visited a number of Ameri- 


can expositions, 











general. For the further 
development of this desir- 
able spirit a “ Christian 
Committee” of leading 
missionaries has been 
formed to supervise the 
medical and philanthropic 
exhibits. “This committee 
will also have charge of 
social rooms, tea rooms, 
and similar places of en- 
tertainment for foreign 
guests and native Chris- 
tians. ‘These social cen- 
ters are expected to have 











a favorable influence in 
promoting harmonious re- 
lations between the peo- 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 
(One of the principal structures of the Exposition) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, WITH ITS ATTRACTIVE LOGGIA AND CORNER PAGOD.\S 


A delegation of some fifty American mer- 
chants from the Pacific Coast will visit the 
exposition under the auspices of the Chinese 
Chambers of Commerce of Shanghai and 
other Chinese coast cities. ‘This party plans 
to sail on the Korea from San Francisco 
August 23. ‘Tourists will also visit the ex- 
position in great: numbers, as the trip from 
Shanghai can be made in seven hours by 
train, or in a comfortable journey of twenty- 
four hours by river steamer. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


It would be difficult to estimate fully the 
beneficial effects of this Nanking exposition 
in its international aspects. Relations at pres- 
ent between Chinese and foreigners are not 


as harmonious as they might be, owing to the 
“Sovereign Rights” recovery movement, 
and the birth of the nationalistic spirit, 
especially among the student class. But only 
the superficial observer will lay much stress 
on these transitory phases. The education of 
hundreds of Chinese students in America and 
Europe, with their constantly increasing 
numbers, and such significant enterprises as 
this Nanking exposition, are more vitally re- 
lated to permanent things. They are among 
the real factors in the healthy development 
of international relations, and are a promise 
of a mutual understanding and a cordial co- 
operation between China and the Western 
nations that will result in substantial advan- 
tage to both, 

















THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


(In which are located the executive offices of the Exposition) 
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WARD, THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT 


IF the late J. Q. A. Ward was not a man 
of great originality, if he never marched 
in the van of modern ideas, he was at least in 
touch with them, and he availed himself 
more than once of the opportunities of many 
new phases of art activity that had received 
European indorsement in recent years. 

The “ Beecher” (1891) monument, in 
Brooklyn, was an example of his adaptabil- 
ity. The site chosen was a splendid one,— 
a small park in front of Borough Hall,—and 
he saw that here was an opportunity for a 
decorative group. So in addition to placing 
a portrait statue of Beecher upon a pedestal, 
he did what many French sculptors have 
done of recent years, he placed some life- 
sized bronze figures against the granite base. 
On one side a negro woman reaches up and 
places a wreath or branch at the orator’s 
feet, as does a little girl on the other side, 
and seated beside her is a little boy. That 
these figures are too realistic and not quite 
yielding enough in their poses will, we think, 
not be denied, but the general effect of the 
whole monument is certainly rendered more 
picturesque by their presence than it would 
have been were it just a single figure. 





THE STATUE OF GENERAL HANCOCK 


(To be erected at the entrance to Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia) 


In his “ Garfield ” (1887) monument, in 
Washington, he also used emblematic fig- 
ures on the pedestal. Indeed, in these fig- 
ures of the “ Warrior,” the ‘“ Statesman,” 
and the “ Student” Ward gave evidence of 
a scholarly judgment as regards proper ad- 
justment of masses and an ability to model 
the human form that is not always found 
in his other works. 

Another case in which Ward showed his 
willingness to vie with the younger men in 
their attempting new things (for this coun- 
try),—even to the extent of competing with 
the very greatest achievement of Greek 
art,—was his undertaking of the large 
“Pediment of the Stock Exchange,’ New 
York. This was a forcible piece of work, 
though the effect of it to-day in its soiled 
condition, as seen from the narrow street 
below, is not an imposing one. 

Ward’s “General Thomas” is thought 
by many to be his best work. Saint-Gaudens 
is reported as so estimating it. It is a digni- 
fied figure of a soldier on horseback, and 
makes a striking silhouette against the sky. 

At the time of his death Ward had under 
completion a statue of “ General Hancock ” 
that is being finished by Edward C. Potter, 
who has had much to do with the modeling 
of the horse,—a fine, stalwart animal,—that 
gives the statue the massiveness of Veroc- 
chio’s famous equestrian statue of ‘‘ General 
Colleoni”’ in Venice. 

John Quincy Adams Ward, who died in 
New York on May 1, was born in Urbana, 
Ohio, in 1830. He had long been regarded 
as the dean of American sculptors, although 
Thomas Ball, an artist of equal ability, who 
is still living in Montclair, N. J., was born 
in 1819. But Ball has not pursued his pro- 
fession of recent years, while Ward was 
active up to the very time of his death. 

The monumental statue was looked upon 
as the highest achievement of the sculptor 
when young Ward, at the age of nineteen, 
entered the studio of Henry Kirke Brown 
in Brooklyn. 

Lorado Taft, in his “ History of Ameri- 
can Sculpture,” tells us that Ward remained 
with Mr. Brown nearly seven years, assist- 
ing him in every part of the work, from 
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THE LATE J. Q. A. WARD AT WORK ON HIS MODEL FOR THE SEA HORSES UPON THE 
DEWEY ARCH IN NEW YORK CITY (1899) 


(Mr. Ward had the esteem of all of our sculptors because of the interest he always took in public 
art movements, and his contribution to the Dewey Arch proved this attitude, for the sculptors gave their 
services free, and Mr. Ward spent much time, although nearly seventy years of age, in working upon his 
inodel of the group for the arch. This consisted of a free adaptation of the Victory of Samothrace driving 
a six-horse chariot. Here we see Mr. Ward modeling the horses, It is in this manner that a sculptor 


usually executes his sketch for a public monument. 


From this sketch his assistants make an enlargement in 


clay, and from the clay model a marble copy or a bronze cast is made. In the case of the Dewey Arch 


the final copy was made of staff) 


kneading clay to building up frames for 
heroic statues. Thus he learned modeling, 
casting, pointing, marble carving, and the 
casting of bronze. He had a hand in every- 
thing that was done, and more than a hand 
in the final product of that period, the great 
equestrian “ Washington” (by Brown) of 
Union Square, the second equestrian statue 
modeled in this country. 

“Tt was during the later years of this ap- 
prenticeship that he conceived the idea of his 


‘Indian Hunter,’ which he modeled first as 
a statuette in 1857. It was not until 1864 
that he executed it in large size, after a long 
trip among the Indians of the West and 
Northwest.” 

Ward did not remain long with Brown, 
but soon set up in a studio for himself and 
received no further instructions in his art. 
He did not study in Europe,.as have most. of 
America’s famous sculptors. 

Many of his statues are in New York. 
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Four are in Central Park,—“ The Indian 
Hunter” (1864), “ Shakespeare” (1870), 
“The Seventh Regiment Soldier,” and 
“The Pilgrim” (1885). In Wall Street 
is the ‘‘ Washington,” and less than a block 
away in Nassau street is the “ Pediment of 
the Stock Exchange.” In Park Row, in front 
of the Tribune Building, is the ‘ Gree- 
ley” (1890), and in Madison Square Park 
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stands the “‘ Conkling.” Half a dozen more 
of his portrait statues are scattered about the 
city. In Washington are his “ General 
Thomas” (1878), “ Lincoln,” and ‘ Gar- 
field’ (1887). In Gettysburg is his ‘ Gen- 
eral Reynolds,” in Spartansburg “ General 
Morgan,” in Hartford “ General Putnam,” 
in Burlington, Vt., “ Lafayette” (1883), 
and in Brooklyn “ Beecher” (1891). 





THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S ART 


EXHIB 


HE fourteenth annual internationa! art 
exhibition now being held at the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburg, which will remain 
open until July 1, has been characterized as 
the best annual exhibition of paintings ever 
held in America. ; 
The foreign paintings shown are contrib- 
uted from artists from almost every country 
in Europe, as well as Australia, and the 
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American paintings come from many differ- 
ent sections of our country. 
The prizes have been awarded as follows: 


Medal for the first class (gold), carrying with 
it an award of $1500, to William Orpen, of Lon- 
don, England, for his “ Portrait of the Artist.” 
Mr. Orpen is an associate of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, and a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy of Arts, Dublin. 

Medal for the second class (silver), carrying 
with it an award of $1000, 
to Karl Anderson, of New 
York, for his “Idlers: 
August.” Mr. Anderson 
was born at Oxford, 
ee hy es Ohio. 
Se Medal of the third class 
“uh ; (bronze), carrying with it 
an award of $500, to Ld- 
; ward F. Rook, for his 
oa “Laurel.” Mr. Rook was 
born in New York. He 
won the Temple gold 
medal at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine 
Arts in 1898; bronze medal 
at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, Buffalo, 1901, and 
two silver medals at the 
University Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1904. 

Honorable mention was 





fe given to: 


Joseph Oppenheim, Ber- 
Germany, for his 
“Chinese Porcelains.” 
Charles Morris Young, 
Jenkintown, Pa., “ Farm- 
; house in Winter.” Daniel 
‘ Beds Garber, Lumberville, Pa., 
“Hills of Byram.” Louis 
Betts, Chicago, Ill., ‘ Ap- 
ple Blossoms.” 

The jury of award is: 
John W. Beatty, presi- 











dent; William H. Chase, 





“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST" BY WILLIAM ORPEN, ENGLAND 


(First-class gold medal, with award of 


New York; Charles H. 
Davis, Mystic, Conn.; 


$1500) Childe Hassam, New 
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“THE CHASE,” BY E. A. HORNEL, ENGLAND 


York; W. L. Lathrop, New Hope, Pa.; Henri 
Iugene Le Sidaner, Paris, France; Albert Neu- 
huys, Amsterdam, Holland; Leonard Ochtman, 
Cos Cob, Conn.; Edward W. Redfield, Center 
Bridge, Pa.; W. Elmer, Schofield, Philadelphia, 
and Charles H. Woodbury, Boston. 

The jury is an international one, elected 
from the previous year’s exhibitors. 

There is no academic board back of the 
exhibition, whose members are entitled to a 
certain amount of wall space, irrespective of 
the merits of their paintings. There is no 
sectionalism. An artist sending a painting 
from a little village in the Far West stands 
as good a chance of having it accepted as does 
an artist living in Paris or New York. Every 
picture shown is shown upon its merits. 
There is no favoritism at Pittsburg. 

John W. Beatty directs the Institute solely 
with a view to keeping up the standard of the 
annual exhibitions, and making them repre- 
sentative of the world’s best art to-day. 

The effort is to stimulate both American 
and foreign artists to the highest level of ac- 
tion. They feel their work will be compared 


“GIRL WITH CARNATIONS, 








BY LUCIEN SIMON 


with the best work from every country, and hence they strive to do their best, and the 
they wish to hold their own with such work; result makes a striking exhibition, 
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“FEBRUARY SUNSHINE” BY STANHOPE A. FORBES, ENGLAND 


The public are the gainers from this status 
of affairs. Their taste is cultivated by at- 
tending the yearly exhibitions. They are 
given a standard by which they can measure 
other exhibitions. It is, indeed, for the estab- 
lishment of a high standard more than for 
anything else that the Carnegie Institute de- 
serves the thanks of the American public. 

The illustrations we publish (selected at 
random from available photographs, and not 


with any estimate of their superior merit 
above other contributions), will give an idea 
of the varied character of the three hundred 
and four paintings shown. We see that land- 
scapes, ideal figure subjects, genres and por- 
traits are contributed, and that they are 
painted in the broad manner characteristic of 
modern technique. 

An entire gallery is given up to some 
thirty-five pictures by Childe Hassam. 
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THE PULASKI MONUMENT UNVEILED LAST MONTH IN WASHINGTON 


HONORING THE MEMORY OF 


PULASKI AND KOSCIUSKO 


A FIER more than a cen- 

tury and a quarter since 
the completion of their serv- 
ices to this country, the hero- 
ism of Pulaski and Kosciusko 
has been recognized by the 
American people. Last month 
bronze statues, heroic in size, 
of these two Polish soldier- 
idealists who fought as volun- 
teers in our war for inde- 
pendence, were unveiled in 
Washington. The picturesque 
and impressive ceremonies 
attending these unveilings 
were marked by noteworthy 
addresses by President ‘aft, 
Secretary of War Dickinson, 
and a number of officials of 
the Polish National Alliance, 
the organization of American 
Poles which conducted the 
ceremonies, and later held 
an important congress of their 
countrymen in the United 
States, 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND SECRETARY DICKINSON AT THE 


UNVEILING OF THE PULASKI STATUE 
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THE AMERICAN GROUP ON THE PEDESTAL OF THE 
KOSCIUSKO MONUMENT 


More than 10,000 Polish citizens of Amer- 
ican birth had assembled in Washington 
to pay tribute to two noble sons of freedom 
of their own national stock, thus symbolizing 
once more the glory of their motherland. 
At the same time with the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the American Government and 
of thousands of American citizens present on 
the occasion, they added two splendid monu- 
ments to the capital city. 

The city of Washington is not embellished 
with as many artistic and worthy public 
monuments as patriotic and art-loving Amer- 
icans would wish. It is, therefore, particu- 
larly gratifying that these noble monuments, 
while they commemorate the glorious deeds 
of two of Washington’s generals, whose 
memory, as President Taft felicitously put 
it, “is forever sweet to the American peo- 
ple,” should also be noteworthy from the 
standpoint of works of art. 

Both statues are set in central portions of 
the city. The equestrian figure of Pulaski, 
the work of a Polish-American sculptor, Casi- 
mir Chodzinski, shows the cavalry leader in 
the hussar uniform he wore when he con- 
ducted his famous attack at the battle of the 
Brandywine. It is an impressive figure, 





noble and dignified in bearing. It \,.43 
erected in accordance with an act of Congress 
passed in 1903. The sculptor, Chodzinski, 
gathered material for his work in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and also in parts of Poland, and secured 
from the descendants of Pulaski (a great- 
grandson of whom participated in the cere- 
monies of the unveiling) a life size painting 
of the revolutionary hero on horseback. 

The monument to Kosciusko is in La- 
fayette Park, opposite the White House, and 
is one of five planned for that location. A 
statue of Andrew Jackson already marks the 
center of the park. One of the others is to 
be to Lafayette and one to Rochambeau, the 
noble Frenchmen who fought in our Revolu- 
tion, while on the fourth corner there will be 
erected a monument to Baron von Steuben, 
one of the German volunteers in our cause. 
In another section of the city the fame of De 
Kalb will be commemorated. The tribute to 
Kosciusko is composed of an erect, soldierly, 
impressive figure of the man himself, the map 
of West Point in one hand, the other on his 
sword, and two subordinate groups at the 
foot of the pedestal. On one side an Ameri- 
can soldier is releasing an American son of 





THE KOSCIUSKO MONUMENT UNVEILED LAST 
MONTH IN WASHINGTON 


(This reproduction of the sculptor’s model may be 
used as a key to the other illustrations and the de- 
scription in the text. The group shown in the lower 
left-hand corner of this model is reproduced, en- 
larged, on the same page, The group in the lower 
right-hand-corner is shown enlarged on the opposite 
page) 
































HONORING THE MEMORY OF PULASKI AND KOSCIUSKO 


the soil from bondage to a foreign oppressor, 
while on the other a dying Polish officer 
consigns to a peasant with a scythe the future 
defense of the fatherland. The map of the 
United States, with the American eagle 
guarding, is on the front of the pedestai. On 
the back is shown the continents of Europe 
and Asia attacked by the serpent of des- 
potism, with the Polish eagle fighting in 
defense of civilization. The whole is the 
work of Anthony Popiel, a sculptor of Lem- 
berg, Austrian Poland. ‘The Kosciusko 
monument is a gift of the Polish National 
Alliance and other organizations of Poles in 
the United States. In consideration of this 
gallant Pole’s valiant services in our defense, 
it would have been more fitting and dignified, 
as was happily remarked by Secretary Dick- 
inson in his speech accepting the gift, had this 
statue, as well as the one to: Pulaski, also 














THE POLISH GROUP ON THE PEDESTAL OF THE 
KOSCIUSKO MONUMENT 


been the result of American national or popu- 
lar effort. 


“Tt would be idle to speculate,”’ said Presi- 
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THE FIGURE OF KOSCIUSKO ON THE MONUMENT 
IN WASHINGTON 


dent Taft in his address, “ what might have 
been the success of American arms in the 
War of the Revolution, had we not been as- 
sisted by foreign nations and subjects of for- 
eign countries.” 

It is sufficient for us to note that those who 
assisted us in that struggle of ours for inde- 
pendence and liberty contributed materially to 
our success, and it is appropriate that we should 
give enduring evidence of our gratitude to those 
who sympathized with us in that struggle and 
aided us in bringing about the independence 
which has made the progress of our country to 
its present stage possible. 

Ex-President Roosevelt, in his message to 
the Polish National Alliance, assembled in its 
congress to consider how Poles might become 
better citizens of this country, while retain- 
ing their Jove for the traditions of their moth- 
erland, did not overstate the occasion when 
he referred to the two Polish heroes, Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, voluntary soldiers in George 
Washington’s army, as “ historic characters 
whose name will be forever associated on the 
roll of honor of American history.” 

















[* necessity is the mother of invention, mis- 

fortune is the mother of literature. 
When Nathaniel Hawthorne was ejected 
from the Custom-House at Salem he went 
home in a despondent frame of mind, only 
to be greeted by his wonderful wife’s per- 
tinent remark, “ Now you can write your 
book.” He responded to this stimulus by 
writing the best book ever written in the 
Western Hemisphere, “The Scarlet Let- 
ter.” We learn from a famous chapter in 
“ Roughing It” that if Samuel L. Clemens 
had not gone to help a sick friend, or if his 
partner had received the note he left for him 
before starting on this charitable expedition, 
Samuel L. Clemens would have been a mil- 
lionaire. This episode has since his death 
been printed in a list of the misfortunes that 
marked his romantic and tragic career. But 
if at that time Mr. Clemens had become a 
millionaire, and he missed it by the narrowest 
possible margin, he never would have be- 
come Mark Twain. He struggled against 
his destiny with all the physical and mental 
force he possessed. He tried to make a living 
by every means except literature, and nothing 
but steady misfortune and dire necessity 
made him walk in the foreordained path. 
Mark Twain always regarded himself as 
the plaything of chance; professing no belief 
in God, he never thanked Him for his amaz- 
ing successes, nor rebelled against Him for 
his sufferings. But if ever there was a man 
whose times were in His hand, that man was 
Mark Twain. 

Mark Twain was a greater artist than he 
was humorist; a greater humorist than he 
was philosopher; a greater philosopher than 
he was thinker. Goethe’s well-known re- 
mark about Byron, ‘“ The moment he thinks, 
he is a child,” would in some respects be ap- 
plicable to Mark Twain. ‘The least valua- 
ble part of his work is found among his ef- 
forts to rewrite history, his critical essays on 
men and on institutions, and his contribu- 
tions to introspective thought. His long 
book on Joan of Arc is valuable only for its 
style; his short book on the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy shows appalling ignor- 


MARK TWAIN, ARTIST 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


(Professor of English Literature, Yale University) 





ance; his defense of Harriet Shelley is praise- 
worthy only in its chivalry; his attack on 
Fenimore Cooper is of no consequence ex- 
cept as a humorous document; his labored 
volume on Christian Science has little sig- 
nificance; and when his posthumous essay on 
the “ Meaning of Life ” is published, as.I am 
afraid it will be before long, it will sur- 
prise and depress more readers than it will 
convince. . 

As a philosopher, Mark Twain was a 
pessimist as to the value of the individual 
life and an optimist concerning human prog- 
ress. He agreed with Schopenhauer that 
non-existence was preferable to existence; 
that sorrow was out of all proportion to hap- 
piness. On the other hand, he had absolute- 
ly nothing of Carlyle’s peculiar pessimism, 
who regarded the human soul as something 
noble and divine, but insisted that modern 
progress was entirely in the wrong direction, 
and that things in general were steadily 
growing worse. Carlyle believed in God 
and man, but he hated democracy as a politi- 
cal principle; Mark Twain apparently be- 
lieved in neither God nor man, but his faith 
in democracy was so great that he almost 
made a religion out of it. He was never 
tired of exposing the tyranny of superstition 
and of unmasking the romantic splendor of 
medieval life. 

Mark Twain was one of the foremost 
humorists of modern times; and there are 
not wanting good critics who already dare 
to place him with Rabelais, Cervantes, and 
Moliére. Others would regard such an esti- 
mate as mere hyperbole, born of transient | 
enthusiasm. But we all know now that he 
was more than a funmaker; we know that 
his humor, while purely American, had the 
note of universality. He tested historical in- 
stitutions, the social life of past ages, politi- 
cal and religious creeds, and the future abode 
of the saints by the practical touchstone of 
humor. Nothing sharpens the eyes of a 
traveler more than a sense of humor; nothing 
enables him better to make the subsequent 
story of his journey pictorially impressive. 
“The Innocents Abroad” is a great book, 





















MARK TWAIN AND THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOK 


because it represents the wonders of Europe 
as seen by an unawed Philistine with no 
background; he has his limitations, but at 
any rate his opinions of things are formed 
after he sees them, and not before. He looks 
with his own eyes, not through the colored 
spectacles of convention. “ Roughing It” 
is a still greater book, because in the writing 
of that no background was necessary, no lim- 
itations are felt; we know that his testimony 
is true. { The humor of Mark Twain is 
American in its point of view, in its love of 
the incongruous, in its fondness for colossal 
exaggeration; but it is universal in that it 
deals not with passing phenomena, or with 
matters of temporary interest, but with es- 
sential and permanent aspects of human na- 
ture. ; 

As an artist Mark Twain already seems 
great. The funniest man in the world, he 
was at the same time a profoundly serious 
artist, a faithful servant of his literary ideals. 
The environment, the characterization, and 
the humanity in “Tom Sawyer” remind us 
of the great novelists, whose characters re- 
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main in our memory as sharply defined in- 
dividuals simply because they have the touch 
of nature that makes the whole world kin. 
In other words, “Tom Sawyer” resembles 
the masterpieces of fiction in being intensely 
local and at the same time universal. Tom 
Sawyer is a definite personality; but he is 
also eternal boyhood. In “ Huckleberry 
Finn ” we have three characters who are so 
different that they live in different worlds, 
and really speak different languages, Tom, 
Huck, and Jim; we have an amazingly clear 
presentation of life in the days of slavery; 
we have a marvelous moving picture of the 
Father of Waters; but, above all, we have 
a vital drama of humanity, in its nobility 
and baseness, its strength and weakness, its 
love of truth and its love of fraud, its utter 
pathos and its side-splitting mirth. Like 
nearly all faithful pictures of the world, it 
is a vast tragi-comedy. What does it mat- 
ter if our great American had his limitations 
and his excrescences? To borrow his own 
phrase, ‘‘ There is that about the sun that 
makes us forget his spots.” 





MARK TWAIN AND THE OLD TIME 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK 


BY GEORGE ADE 


MA4Rs& TWAIN should be doubly blessed 
for saving the center table from utter 
dullness. Do you remember that center table 
of the seventies? The marble top showed 
glossy in the subdued light that filtered 
through the lace curtains, and it was clammy 
cold even on hot days. ‘The heavy mahogany 
legs were chiseled into writhing curves from 
which depended stern geometrical designs or 
possibly bunches of grapes. The Bible had 
the place of honor and was flanked by sub- 
‘scription books.. In those days the house 
never became cluttered with the ephemeral 
six best sellers. The new books came a year 
apart, and each was meant for the center 
table, and it had to be so thick and heavy and 
emblazoned with gold that it could keep com- 
pany with the bulky and high-priced Bible. 
Books were bought by the pound. Some- 
times the agent was a ministerial person in 
black clothes and a stove-pipe hat. Maiden 
ladies and widows, who supplemented their 


specious arguments with private tales of woe, 
moved from one small town to another feed- 
ing upon prominent citizens. Occasionally 
the prospectus was unfurled by an under- 
graduate of a freshwater college working for 
the money to carry him another year. 

The book-agents varied, but the book was 
always the same,—many pages, numerous 
steel engravings, curly-cue tail-pieces, plati- 
tudes, patriotism, poetry, sentimental mush. 
One of the most popular, still resting in many 
a dim sanctuary, was known as “ Mother, 
Home, and Heaven.” A ponderous collec- 
tion of “ Poetical Gems ” did not involve the 
publishers in any royalty entanglements. 
Even the “Lives of the Presidents” and 
“Noble Deeds of the Great and Brave” 
gave every evidence of having been turned 
out as piece-work by needy persons temporari- 
ly lacking employment on newspapers. Let 
us not forget the “‘ Manual of Deportment 
and Social Usages,” from which the wife of 
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any agriculturist could learn the meaning of 
R..S. V. P. and the form to be employed in 
acknowledging an invitation to a levee. 

Nobody really wanted these books. ‘They 
were purchased because the agents knew how 
to sell them, and they seemed large for the 
price, and, besides, every well-furnished home 
had to keep something on the center table. 

Subscription books were dry picking for 
boys. Also they were accessible only on the 
Sabbath after the weekly scouring. On 
week-days the boys favored an underground 
circulating library, named after Mr. Beadle, 
and the hay-mow was the chosen reading 
room. Let one glorious exception be made 
in the case of “ Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in 
Africa,” a subscription book of forbidding 
size, but containing many pictures of darkies 
with rings in their noses. 

Just when front-room literature seemed at 
its lowest ebb, so far as the American boy was 
concerned, along came Mark Twain. His 
books looked, at a distance, just like the other 
distended, diluted, and altogether tasteless 
volumes that had been used for several dec- 
ades to balance the ends of the center table. 
The publisher knew his public, so he gave a 
pound of book for every fifty cents, and 
crowded in plenty of wood-cuts and stamped 
the outside with golden bouquets and put in 
a steel engraving of the author, with a tissue 
paper veil over it, and “ sicked ” his multitude 
of broken-down clergymen, maiden ladies, 
grass widows, and college students on to the 
great American public. 
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Can you see the boy, a Sunday morning 
prisoner, approach the new book with a dull 
sense of foreboding, expecting a dose of Tup- 
per’s “ Proverbial Philosophy”? Can you see 
him a few minutes later when he finds him- 
self linked arm-in-arm with Mulberry Sellers 
or Buck Fanshaw or the convulsing idiot who 
wanted to know if Christopher Columbus 
was sure-enough dead? No wonder he 
curled up on the hair-cloth sofa and hugged 
the thing to his bosom and lost all interest in 
Sunday-school. “Innocents Abroad” was 
the most enthralling book ever printed until 
“ Roughing It” appeared. Then along came 
“The Gilded Age,” “ Life on the Missis- 
sippi,” and “Tom Sawyer,” one cap sheaf 
after another. While waiting for a new one 
we read the old ones all over again. 

The new uniform edition with the polite 
little pages, high-art bindings, and all the 
boisterous wood-cuts carefully expurgated can 
never take the place of those lumbering sub- 
scription books. They were the early friends 
and helped us to get acquainted with the most 
amazing story-teller that ever captivated the 
country boys and small-town boys all over 
America. 

While we are honoring Mark Twain as 
a great literary artist, a philosopher, and a 
teacher, let the boys of the seventies add their 
tribute. ‘Chey knew him for his miracle of 
making the subscription book something to be 
read and not merely looked at. He con- 
verted the Front Room from a Mausoleum 
into a Temple of Mirth, 
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MARK TWAIN SITTING ON THE WALL OF HIS ITALIAN GARDEN AT HIS HOME IN 
REDDING, CONNECTICUT 


MARK TWAIN AS A NEIGHBOR 


BY DAN BEARD 


W HEN I joined the colony at Redding 
Albert Bigelow Paine told me that 
Mark Twain would soon build on the hill 
facing Lonetown-Brook Farm, and shortly 
after that a new house began to appear above 
the treetops. But it was not until the fol- 
lowing June that it was habitable, and in 
the latter part of that month the announce- 
ment was made that Mark Twain would 
arrive upon a certain day to occupy his new 
home. Up to that time he had not seen a 
sketch or plan of the house, nor had he read 
any description of it. He had expressed the 
desire not to be bothered with the details or 
anything else concerning his new home, stat- 
ing that he did not wish to know anything 
about it until he could take an easy-chair in 
the billiard room and light his pipe there. 
Outside of the colony of literary and ar- 
tistic people from New. York, the people of 
Redding are typical Connecticut Yankees, 
with good old-fashioned names, familiar in 


the annals of the American Revolution and 
subsequent history of the country, and while 
they are farmers and tradesmen, they are all 
of them well-read and educated ; consequent- 
ly the announcement that Mark Twain was 
to arrive on the afternoon train was received 
with joyful anticipation, and from Gallows 
Hill to Umpawaug they turned out to meet 
him, with their carriages, buckboards, and 
surreys decorated with flowers, old-fashioned 
pink roses, and pink ribbons, and filled with 
neatly dressed children, for by that secret 
wireless which was in operation long before 
Marconi made his modern instruments the 
rumor had spread that Mark Twain was 
very fond of little children, and that pink 
was his favorite color. When the famous 
author alighted from the train, Underwood 
the photographer was there, and the children 
were gathered to make a group for a photo- 
graph, with the white humorist upon the 
railroad platform. After posing for the pic- 
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ture Mr. Clemens got into the surrey, which 
the ladies had beautifully decorated with 
dairity. maidenhair ferns and pink roses, and 
drove to his new home, escorted by his new 
neighbors. 

Mr: Clemens owned no automobiles, no 
horsés, and had only one coach. The latter 
was presented by Mr. Langdon to Mrs. 
Clemens on her wedding-day. It shows the 
signs of age and weather, and inside is pro- 
fusely decorated by the humorist’s‘own hand, 
where he has scratched innumerable matches 
on the varnish to light his cigars. When 
they tried to persuade him to have a stable 
or a garage of his own he replied that he in- 
tended to travel on his own hind-legs. But 
when his daughters arrived they brought 
with them their horses,—old “ Scott ” and 
“‘ Sami,”—for their own use, both of them 
being saddle-horses. Miss Jean Clemens 
later procured a farm-horse for work, but 
Mr. Clemens continued to use his own 
“ hind-legs,” except when he went on long 
drives, or to and from the station,—then he 
used livery horses. 

The night of his arrival they had planned, 
at Stormfield, to have some fireworks. I 
had been busy all the afternoon painting the 
hen-coop, and still had on my paint-daubed 
clothes when I met my neighbor, Mr. Louns- 
bury, who asked me to come and help him 
with the fireworks. Jumping into his rig we 
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rattled up the hill, and were soon knocking 
open the boxes. of pyrotechnics; consisting 


principally of - rockets and’ red fire.:. We . 


started the display’ down by the pergola in 
front of the Italian villa, where I thotght no 


one would see us. The sticks from the rock- ~ 


ets fell in the pastures and sent the cattle and 
horses tearing around the fields. : Our: at- 
tention was so occupied with the effect of 
the display that we did not realize that the 
illumination made us plainly visible from 
the house, until some one stepped out on the 
plaza and shouted through a megaphone, that 
Mr. Clemens wanted us both to come up and 
join the company in the drawing-room. 
There was no escape, and our embarrassment 
can be imagined when we discovered that 
we must enter the brilliantly lighted rooms in 
our working clothes and mingle with the 
people who were arrayed in full evening 
dress. My face and hands were blackened 
with powder and my clothes stiffened with 
that peculiar shade of red paint only to be 
seen on farm buildings in rural districts. 
Thus arrayed, I stood in the middle of the 
floor while my genial old friend and new 
neighbor proposed a toast to me. 

When the workmen at last put the finish- 
ing touches upon the house built on top of 
Birch Spray Hill (now known to history as 
Stormfield), Mark Twain served a collation 
to them, made one of his characteristic 
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“STORMFIELD,” 


MARK TWAIN'S HOME AT REDDING, CONNECTICUT 
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MARK TWAIN IN THE LIBRARY OF HIS CONNECTICUT HOME 


speeches, and then shook hands all round. 
Only the workmen were present upon this 
occasion. 

Stormfield is a long, gray building, of 
Italian architectural design. It is two and 
a half stories high, with low roof of stained 
shingles and concrete walls. ‘The founda- 
tion is about 70 x 40 feet, with a wing 
at each end of 18 x 20. On the first floor 
there is the kitchen and accessories and a 
dining-room looking out upon the plaza 
and the broad walk leading down to the 
pergola and fountain. Then there is a com- 
modious billiard room and a library or 
drawing room about 40 x 22 feet. All the 
apartments are of generous proportions. The 
north wing consists of a loggia on the first 
floor and a music-room upon the second floor. 

The house is richly, but unobtrusively dec- 
orated and furnished. The rugs, furniture, 
and decorations harmonize, and consequently 
are artistic and in good taste. The only 
thing remarkable about the paintings is their 
absence. The billiard-room walls are, how- 


ever, decorated with numerous caricatures of 
Mark Twain himself, made by celebrated 
men in that line of work both here and 
abroad. 

The whole house strikes one as_ being 
homelike, comfortable, and in this respect in 
direct contrast with Mr. Clemens’ former 
dwelling on Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The latter had the appearance of a total lack 
of design, theme, or purpose, which made it 
seem to be but a temporary camping-place,— 
as it probably was. The house at Storm- 
field was constructed by John Mead Howells 
as supervising architect. In spite of the for- 
eign style of architecture, Stormfield fits nat- 
urally on the top of Birch Spray Hill, which 
forms part of the ridge bordering the west 
side of the Saugatuck River. The long, gray, 
low-roofed house seems to be as much a part 
of the landscape as do the gray, lichen-cov- 
ered glacier-boulders strewn through the 
fields. ‘The building has been set on. the 
rounded top of the ridge, which was for- 
merly an old pasture-lot, and is now over- 
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grown with clumps of bayberry bushes and 
dotted with the green spires of small cedar 
trees. The shrubbery and trees have been 
unmolested, except where it was necessary to 
remove them in making the driveways and 
walks. 

Among the bushes a shy, yellow-breasted 
chat laughs and chortles, and underneath the 
brown thrashers build their nests upon the 
ground or bare rocks. 
wore bells on their necks, purposely arranged 
to alarm the birds and prevent the cats from 
catching them. The house faces the east, 
and im front is a broad, open plaza, with a 
walk which ends at the pergola and foun- 
tain, about a hundred yards from the door- 
steps. If I may be allowed the paradoxical 
expression, there is another front door at the 
west side of the house, facing the driveway. 
The plaza and walk to the pergola were so 
arranged that Mr. Clemens could walk about 
there in his dressing-gown and slippers, as 
was his custom. But his favorite lounging- 
place was in the loggia, and on pleasant days 
he was usually to be found there playing 
hearts with his guests, or reading and 
smoking. , 

Mr. Clemens, in his own drawing-room, 
was not the same man that one met at the 
club or in the Bohemian society of New 
York. My personal acquaintance with him 
dates back some twenty-one years, and while 
I always found him courteous, genial, and 
entertaining in the studio, at the club, and 
when I visited him in his bedroom, it was not 
until I met him socially, surrounded by his 
own family, that I knew the domestic side 
of his character. As a host, he was digni- 
fied, courteous, and prodigal in his hospital- 
ity, possessing all the admirable characteris- 
tics of the best type of the old-fashioned 
Southern gentleman. 

This was very strongly emphasized at the 
musicale, where David Bispham recited and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the celebrated young 
Russian pianist (now Mr. Clemens’ son-in- 
law), with Miss Clara Clemens, contralto, 
made the entertainment a unique one for a 
rural district. The affair was gotten up for 
the benefit of the Mark Twain Library, and 
the committee could easily have sold the best 
seats at $25 aticket, but Mr. Clemens would 
allow only such prices charged as would 
place the tickets within reach of the most 
humble inhabitants of Redding. Among the 
company on that occasion were people who 
represented many millions of dollars, but 
their money gave them no precedence over 


Mark Twain’s cats. 
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their poorer neighbors. It~ seemed~to~be> a 
fixed principle at Stormfield that all those to 
whom the hospitable doors were opened stood 
upon an equal footing. 

In a short speech introducing the enter- 
tainers Mr. Clemens said: “ Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch and Mr. Bispham I know you know; 
nothing more is necessary; they couldn’t be 
better known if they had just discovered the 
North Pole. My daughter is not so well 
known, but she is much better looking.” 

Probably the mest: startling and _pic- 
turesque incident during Mr. Clemens’ short 
time at Redding was when the two mis- 
guided young men from New York burglar- 
ized the house on the hill. This came very 
near being a tragic affair, and our sheriff car- 
ries two bullet-wounds to remember it by. 
The following morning neighbor Louns- 
bury’s stable-yard looked like a field hos- 
pital in time of war. ‘The village doctor was 
busy binding up the battered head of one 
of the burglars and caring for the bullet- 
wounds in the leg and thumb of the doughty 
sheriff. By great good fortune I happened 
to be in the little town clerk’s office when 
Mark Twain himself entered. It was a 
small, narrow room on the west side of the 
little one-story building. A safe stood at 
the north end, near a plain deal table at 
which the officials sat. 

At the south end of the room there was, 
on this occasion, a small table, at which the 
two prisoners, with the gyves upon their 
wrists, sat waiting their fate. One of them 
had his head swathed in bandages and the 
back of his coat stiff with his own gore. The 
other, with an insolent smile, was smoking 
a cigarette. Some kind neighbor had sup- 
plied them with sandwiches and coffee. The 
sheriff was limping around, with one hand 
done up in bandages, and, as he said, “ a boot- 
full of blood, begob.”” The officials were in 
the clothes they wore at their farmwork, and 
the doors were crowded with rustics. In 
strong contrast with the simple surroundings 


was the fashionably dressed Miss Clara. 


Clemens and her feminine companions.. 
When Mark Twain entered, arrayed in 
his white flannel suit, he stopped at the table 
occupied by the two “‘ yeggmen.” This was 
before any of the newspaper men had arrived, 
and they missed a most characteristic and in- 
teresting heart to heart talk with a live bur- 
glar. Said the white philosopher: ‘So 
you're the two young men who called at my 
house last night and forgot to put your 
names in my guest-book? Now that was a 
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VIEW OF LANDSCAPE AND PERGOLA FROM THE DINING-ROOM AT “STORMFIELD” 


pretty sort of business for you, wasn’t it, and 
a nice way to treat me, after I’ve been down 
on the East Side working for just such fel- 
lows as you, and after I made Bingham take 
back what he said about the Jews.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Clemens,” interrupted 
the battered and wounded prisoner, for the 
first time showing any interest in the proceed- 
ings, “my parents are Jewish.” 

“Then you’re a disgrace to your race!” 

“ Well, I guess I am,” replied the burglar. 

“Now you two young men,” continued 
Mr. Clemens, “ have been up to my house, 
stealing my tinware, and got pulled in by 
these Yankees up here. You had much bet- 
ter have stayed in New York, where you have 
the pull. Don’t you see where you’re drift- 
ing to? They’ll send you from here down to 
Bridgeport jail, and the next thing you know 
you'll be in the United States Senate. 
There’s no other future left open to you.” 

It was worthy of remark that even the 
burglar treated Mark Twain with a defer- 
ence which was the more marked because of 
the sullen contempt with which the “ yegg- 
man ” greeted every one else. 

Mark Twain called one of the neighbors 
up to fix the driveway around the house at 
Stormfield the next day, and said he wanted 
that mud-puddle fixed, because if he ever 
started for church again he wanted to get 
there. Then he excused himself to go into 


the house while he registered the names of 


the two burglars upon his guest-book, 
adding after the signature ‘“ without per- 
mission.” 


Whether Mark Twain was greeting the 
guests at one of the lawn-parties given for 
the benefit of the library by the ladies of the 
neighborhood, or talking to the plumber, the 
mail-carrier or the groceryman, he always 
succeeded in injecting a feeling of good-will 
and neighborly interest, entirely devoid of 
condescension, which endeared the old gen- 
tleman to all who came in contact with him, 
and during his illness nothing but the sin- 
cerest sympathy and good wishes found voice 
among the people of Redding; for while they 
were proud of their neighbor’s fame and 
achievements, it was the sterling qualities of 
the man and neighbor which won their affec- 
tion and esteem. And in the little com- 
munity where he died it will be those quali- 
ties which will be talked of at the chimney 
corner and passed on to the coming genera- 
tion as characteristics for them to emulate 
and admire. The Redding people are con- 
tent to allow the big world to mourn the 
loss of the great humorist, while they mourn 
the departure of an ideal neighbor and old- 
fashioned, hospitable, courtly gentleman, 
whose democracy was so much a part of his 
character that it was perfectly natural and 
unconscious. 
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MOUNTAIN AND GLACIAL SCENERY IN THE NEW NATIONAL PARK 
Mount Sujeh (10,000 feet) and glaciers, from Canyon Creek 


A NEW PLAYGROUND FOR THE 
NATION 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK IN NORTHERN MONTANA AUTHORIZED 
BY CONGRESS 


BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL. 


(United States Geological Survey) 








THE day following the announcement that 

the highest point on the North Ameri- 
can continent had been climbed by Alaskan 
explorers Congress was good enough to pass 
a bill creating into a national park an area in 
northern Montana rivaling, if not far sur- 
passing in wild grandeur \and interest, the 
Mount McKinley region. ‘This is known as 
the Glacier National Park. 

Few people will ever see Mount McKin- 
ley, remote and inaccessible in the interior 
of Alaska, but almost any one with a little 
time and a hundred dollars or so may pene- 
trate the pristine fastnesses of Glacier Park 
and study at first hand a stupendous exam- 
ple of mountain-building and glacial sculp- 
turing, and traverse glaciers as real as those 
of the far-famed Alps. 

The new Glacier Park is our second great- 
est national park, comprising about a: million 
acres, and exceeded in area only by the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. It lies just below 2s 
the Canadian boundary line and is skirted 
on the south by the Great Northern Rail- 
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BLACKFOOT GLACIER, THE LARGEST IN THE PARK road, comprising an unsullied portion of the 
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continent, but one withal readily accessible 
to the traveler. Of course, transit facilities ff} 
will increase many fold in the future to this 
delightful region. 

This great park includes perhaps as in- 
spiring a region as is to be found in the 
United States. Verdant meadows, knee deep 
in rich pasturage and brightened- with many 
wild flowers, merge into primeval forests of 
giant spruce and mountain pine, thinning into, 
smaller growths as the altitude increases, 
finally reaching the timber line, to be suc- 
ceeded by bare glistening rocks of wonder- 
ful coloring and glacier-laden mountain-sides. 
Deep gorges and stupendous U-shaped can- 
yons, smoothed and softened by the vast an- 
cient glaciers of the Ice Age, gridiron the 
region, while beautiful lakes nestle in the 
troughs and hollows cut out by the slow-mov- 
ing ice masses of prehistoric eras. 

Pausing for a moment from the consider- 
ation of Cannonism, tariff commissions, and 
railroad legislation, Congress acted wisely in 
dedicating this region of natural splendors 
to the people of America as a national “ play- 
ground.” Of little if any economic impor- 
tance, but containing scenery of surpassing 
sublimity, it will become a more and more 
used retreat for the tired worker: bent on a 
month of vacation and seeking to catch a 
glimpse of Nature’s matchless handiwork in (A 
continent-making. 


2400-foot vertical limestone cliff. 
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GOATHAUNT PEAK, A SPUR OF MOUNT CLEVELAND, 


LEWIS RANGE 
Goat trails 
extend across the cliff face) 
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Speaking in terms of geol- 
ogy the Rocky Mountains 
are as yet merely youngsters. 
Once the mountains of 
the Appalachian range, too, 
towered to heights of 12,000 
or 15,000 feet above the sea, 
but during countless cen- 
turies of time they have been 
worn down by the chemistry 
of Nature, until they are 
now mere trunks of their 
former selves. When they 
reared their first lofty crests, 
jagged and precipitous as the 
Rockies of to-day, the west- 
ern portion of the United 
States was a great ocean. 
The Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierras are thus young 
ranges, geologically, and al- 
though the vast glacial ice 
sheets which once plowed 








NEW NATIONAL PARK IN NORTHERN MONTANA 
(“An unsullied portion of the continent ’’) 
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down their slopes have 
smoothed and sculptured their 
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AVALANCHE LAKE AND AVALANCHE BASIN 


(One of the inspiring sights of Glacier Park) 


outlines so that they no longer present the 
chaos of ruggedness which characterized 
them following their emergence from the 
ancient ocean bed, they yet present a pano- 


rama of huge pyramids, profound canyons, 
and massive rock walls, which to the eye fa- 
miliar only with the outlines of our Eastern 
mountains seem the acme of titanic carving. 


























VULTURE PEAK AND GLACIER, CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


(An interesting and accessible glacier of nearly a square mile, but a remnant of the ancient 
continental glacier which covered the region) 
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GRINNELL GLACIER 


(A square mile of everlasting ice. 


The Glacier Park region was partially sur- 
veyed a number of years ago by the United 
States Geological Survey, and the recent ac- 
tion of Congress was based largely upon a 
report and maps made by that bureau.* The 
park contains sixty or more live glaciers, some 
of them covering 5 square miles, and between 
200 and 300 glacial lakes, the largest, Lake 
McDonald, over 3000 feet above sea level, 
covering 10 square miles. 

Mount Cleveland, the highest peak, 
reaches an elevation of 10,434 feet, and there 
are literally scores of other splendid moun- 
tains,—some as clean-cut pyramids as though 
chiseled by hand and others as rugged as 
Nature could fashion them,—ranging from 
6000 to 10,000 feet above sea level. To the 
traveler who wishes to test his mountain- 
climbing ability the peaks of the Livingston 
and the Lewis ranges in Glacier Park afford 
large opportunity. 


THE PINNACLE OF THE CONTINENT 


The rains and snows of Glacier Park find 
their way into the Saskatchewan, the Mis- 





*Two topographic maps of the region, sold by 
United States Ccological Survey at cost price. 5 
cents each. 








AND AMPHITHEATER 
The source of Swift Current Creek) 





UPPER SWIFT CURRENT VALLEY 


(The base slopes of Mt. Grinnell, which present good 
opportunities for the rock-scaling enthusiast) 
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(Distortion of strata as seen from Mt. Heavens, Livingston Range. From the small snow bank in the 
center at the base to the summit of the peak the distance is over 2000 feet) 


souri, and the Columbia rivers; it thus con- tings of forested’ slopes and surmounted by 
tains the main continental divide between the vast amphitheaters and dazzling glaciers. 
Atlantic and the Pacific as well as between There are two main ranges of the continental 


Hudson Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mr. 
Bailey Willis, of the 
United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, one of the 
most accomplished of 
American geologists, 
studied this area in con- 
nection with the North- 
west Boundary Survey 
conducted jointly by the 
Geological and the Coast 
Survey in 1901, and his de- 
scription of the wild gran- 
deur of the region ap- 
proaches the classical. 
Towering peaks of bril- 
liant hues, he tells of, 
rising above huge ranges, 
seemingly bottomless can- 
yons thousands of feet 
in depth, innumerable 
lakes, some rock-walled, 
others glistening like 
jewels with emerald set- 











“HEAVEN'S FOLD” 























UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY PACK TRAIN AT SWIFT 
CURRENT PASS, LEWIS RANGE 


(The hard snow is a great aid in crossing the rock ledges) 
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divide within the park, 
which for a considerable 
distance parallel .each 
other,—the Lewis and the 
Livingston ranges. ‘These 
present two crests about 
10 miles apart, the former 
and easternmost having 
been named by, Mr. Wil- 
lis after Capt. Meri- 
wether Lewis, who in 
1806 was the first white 
man to cross it. 


A: NATURAL BARRIER 


Approaching this range 
from the Great Plains 
which stretch for a thou- 
sand miles to the east- 
ward it presents to the 
traveler an irregular rock 
wall of great steepness. 
Could Webster and other 
statesmen who for a time 
opposed the acquisition of 
the Pacific Coast territory 
have viewed this frowning 
barrier they might well 
have further emphasized 
their contention that the 
northern Rocky Moun- 
tain divide formed a nat- 




















ural and impassable boun- 
dary line for the American 

















CHIEF MOUNTAIN, 























MOUNTAIN GLACIER REFLECTIONS 


(Upper Lake in the North Belly River Canyon, fed 
by Twin Glaciers) £ 








10,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


Republic. ‘The precipices by which the Lewis 
Range is defined are frequently more than 
1000 feet in height, and in some instances 
attain an altitude of 4500 feet, with inclines 
ranging from 50 degrees to the sheer ver- 
tical. These cliffs form the walls of stupen- 
dous amphitheaters, in the depths of which 
lie dark, silent lakes, the sources of the 
streams which dash down the canyons and 
flow into the Great Plains. This amazing 
sculpturing is the work of the huge ancient 
glaciers which cut out and scoured the orig- 
inal sharp V-shaped gorges. ‘The letters V 
and U afford excellent symbols representing 
such mountain gorges before and after glacial 
scouring. The crest of the Lewis Range is 
everywhere narrow, and in many places may 
be likened to a gigantic knife edge of jagged 
rocks. Its rugged backbone is accentuated 
by high pinnacled peaks between which are 
wide gaps and canyons. In some instances 
these vast canyons are more than 3000 feet 
in depth. 
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WATERTOWN LAKE, CROSSED BY THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY LINE 


PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT DWARFED 


The Livingston Range, to the west, is 
somewhat broader, and presents massive 
mountain groups, with tremendous pyramids 
almost perfect in form rather than the dag- 
ger shaped spires of the Lewis Range. 
Both ranges are composed of stratified Algon- 
kian rocks,—limestone, argillite, and quartz- 
ite,—set above and below one another in a 
wealth of vivid colors. Strata of dark and 
maroon-red argillite, gray, black, or green- 
ish, are displayed against massive mural lime- 
stones or other masses of glistening yellow, 
terra-cotta, brown, or garnet-red, while 
mountains of yellow or white quartzite pre- 
sent a spectacle scarcely less dazzling than 
that of the perpetual glaciers. The thousand 
views of blood-red, yellow, and purplish rock, 
with shimmering lakes, green forests, blue 
skies, and snow mantled peaks, might well 
be left to the imagination in sheer desperation 
at description, except that imagination in 
this instance would be as futile as the pen. 
Here, for instance, lies a long lake shadowed 
by banded pyramids of deep-red argillite and 
mural limestone, or red pyramids whose peaks 
catch the sun’s rays like blood; others of 
pale yellow set against titanic rock masses 
of deep purple, red, or brown, while the 
green of meadow or forested slope blend with 


the rock hues. And in the lake’s shimmer- 


ing bosom is brilliantly reflected this wealth ; 
of coloring, coupled with that of the cloud-:. 


flecked sky. There is no illusion of the at- 
mosphere in coloring dull rocks and imbuing 
them for the time with wonderful hues, as 
is the case in some of the formations of the 
Southwest; the pigment is actually in the 
mountains of Glacier Park in wonderful 
variety and intensity. 


ABOUNDING ANIMAL LIFE 


Nor is scenery sublime the only attraction 
of the place. The many glacier-fed streams, 
tumbling and dashing along their steep 
courses, abound in gamey trout, and numer- 
ous wild animals and birds are its denizens. 
These latter may not be disturbed,—the deer, 
the elk, and the moose, the bighorn and the 
white goat and the giant grizzly,—but the 
tourist may fish to his heart’s content. The 
Senate statement in support of the Glacier 
Park bill remarks that, as in the case of our 
other national parks, the game animals now 
protected by law from interference will in- 
crease to such an extent as to furnish in the 
overflow from the park a tempting supply to 
sportsmen for all time, while on the other 
hand, without the protection of a_breed- 
ing-ground thus afforded, many of the ani- 
mals, especially the bighorns and the deer, 
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would soon have become practically extinct. 
Numerous passes are found through the 
higher ranges. Across these the game trails 
lead from valley to valley. Following the 
game came the Indians; then came the Gov- 
ernment engineers, exploring and mapping, 
and finally the hardier of the tourists and 
lovers of mature. Most of these passes are 
closed for many months of each year by snow; 
some of them are available only after the use 
of the axe to give footing on the hard ice of 
glaciers lying close to the Continental Divide, 
but across one or two of them wagon roads 
will be built by the Government, by which 
persons unfitted for the strenuous efforts now 
required to reach the higher country may have 
opportunity to enjoy it at close range. 

The Canadian Government, it is stated, 
will now set aside a contiguous tract of land 
just across the international boundary, thus 
extending the park area. Certainly the 
American people, both our own folks and 
those of Canada, may well congratulate them- 
selves on the creation, in the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, of another magnificent “ play- 
ground ” to remain always a region of un- 
tarnished beauty and natural wonders. 








MOUNT GOULD, OF THE LEWIS RANGE, 
NEARLY 5000 FEET ABOVE THE LAKE 





McDONALD LAKE, THE LARGEST IN GLACIER PARK 
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(U. S. Geological Survey party en route. A welcome breathing space along the trail in contrast to the 
tangle of the forest and the rugged going on the slopes) 
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THE ATLANTIC FISHERIES DISPUTE 


BY P. T. M’GRATH 


[During the first few days of the present month the learned legal counsel for the United 
States, Great Britain, and Newfoundland will present to the International Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague the American, British, and Canadian contentions in the long-drawn-out, com- 


plicated fisheries dispute. 


Just now, ‘when Canadian-American commercial relations over tariff 


matters have come so near to complete and satisfactory settlement it seems particularly appro- 
priate that the vexed fisheries question should also be finally disposed of in a manner just and 
equitable to all concerned. Mr. McGrath is pre-eminently well equipped to set forth the entire 
question from all sides clearly and impartially, as he has done in the following informational 


article. 


Mr. McGrath is a journalist of long experience and keen perception. 


For.many years 


he has been an editor of influential Newfoundland newspapers, and has been known for his fair 


and well-informed attitude upon Canadian-American relations. 


Articles by him on various 


phases of this subject have already been published in these pages, notably “ New England’s 


Deep-Sea Fishing Interests” (May, 


States” (June, 1907). 


1906) and “The Relations of Canada and the United 
The Review oF Reviews believes that a Newfoundlander of «Mr. Mc- 


Grath’s experience and ability will make, on the whole, a more useful and adequate presenta- 
tion of this important and involved subject than would be written by an American sympathizer 
with New England’s claims in the matter —THE Eprror.] 


HE Atlantic fisheries dispute now in 
process-of settlement before the Hague 
Arbitration Tribunal is perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary complication in the realms of in- 
ternational diplomacy, because it really has 
involved Great Britain in serious entangle- 
ments with France as well as with the United 
States, entanglements by no means disposed 
of, though relegated to the background by 
the Anglo-French Convention of 1804, which 
was understood to have settled the phase of 
the difficulty known as the “ French Shore 
Question.” 

Newfoundland, discovered by Cabot in 
1497, annexed by Gilbert for Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1583, and in part, if not altogether, 
held by England ever since, was long de- 
sired by France because of its fishery wealth, 
and the French occupied part of the coast for 
a long period and overran most of the settled 
portions of the island more than once. But 
in 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, England 
was recognized as sovereign of the whole ter- 
ritory, France being pacified with fishing 
concessions on the western section of the sea- 
board, which were confirmed and amplified 
by the treaties of Paris in 1763 and Versailles 
in 1783. The latter convention, which ter- 
minated the American War of Independence, 
contained clauses assuring American subjects 
of certain rights in the fisheries of the Grand 
Banks and on what we now know as the 
Canadian (including Newfoundland) _ sea- 
board. The Americans had claimed the right 
to prosecute these fisheries and to resort to 
this seaboard line as they had done prior to 


the war, but this claim was not allowed and 
they were granted lesser concessions. The 
War of 1812 terminated this treaty and, as 
the Americans were largely engaged in the 
northern fisheries, serious friction ensued 
until in 1818 a treaty, or convention, between 
Britain and America was signed at London 
to provide for the carrying on of these fisher- 
ies in future. 


THE GRAND BANKS FREE TO ALL 


The convention of 1818 contains the very 
essence of this whole dispute, as we under- 
stand it to-day. ‘That treaty was a com- 
promise between the extreme views of both 
parties. ‘The Americans, hampered by the 
limitations imposed upon their fishery privi- 
leges by the War of 1812, were constantly 
violating the British laws, while the British, 
in their sweeping construction of their sov- 
ereign rights, risked precipitating another con- 
flict. Prior to 1818 all negotiations concern- 
ing the fisheries had been based upon the the- 
ory that Britain had a proprietary interest 
in the bank, or deep-sea fisheries, as well as 
in the coast, or inshore fisheries, and all ques- 
tions turned not upon the latter so much as 
upon the former, because the prosecution of 
these bank fisheries was greatly facilitated by 
the use of the Newfoundland coast as a base 
= operations, and to secure outfits and sup- 
plies. 


AMERICAN SHORE RIGHTS 


But now this position was abandoned and 
Britain virtually restricted herself to her 
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coast fishery rights, the Grand Banks and 
outer waters being admitted to be free to 
all nations. America, however, advanced a 
claim to inshore fishing, and the difficulty 
was adjusted in this wise: 

American subjects were granted 

(1) The liberty to fish on equal terms with 
British subjects on the southwest coast of 
Newfoundland, and. also to land on the un- 
settled portions of the seaboard and dry their 
catch. 

(2) The liberty to fish on the west coast 
of Newfoundland, from Cape Ray to Cape 
Norman, but without the right to land and 
dry their fish. 

(3) The liberty to fish on the shores of the 
Magdalen Islands and 
- (4) The liberty to fish on the coast of 
Labrador from Anticosti eastward and north- 
ward indefinitely and to land and dry the 
catch, this latter concession further contain- 
ing the proviso that they could fish in the 
bays and harbors and creeks, whereas with 
regard to Newfoundland the proviso simply 
was that they could fish on the “ coast.” 

(5) The liberty to enter the other parts of 
the coast of Newfoundland and Canada to 
secure shelter, effect repairs, purchase wood, 
and obtain water, but for no other purpose 
whatever. 


THE THREE-MILE RESTRICTION 


In return for these concessions the United 
States renounced forever the right to fish 
within three marine miles of the coast of Brit- 
ish North America, not included in the above, 
and agreed to be subject to such restrictions 
as might be necessary to prevent their abus- 
ing the privileges hereby reserved to them. 

The effect of this treaty was that the 
Americans surrendered the inshore fisheries, 
except on certain coasts, and secured an un- 
restricted enjoyment of the deep-sea fisheries. 
It might be supposed that this would have 
put an end to all friction and promoted 
amity and good-will between the subjects of 
the two nations. But it did not. Within a 
year or two arose the famous “ headland dis- 
pute,” namely: Should the line,—three ma- 
rine miles off,—follow the sinuosities of the 
coast and be drawn across the mouths of the 
bays where they are six miles wide, or should 
it be drawn from headland to headland, bar- 
ring out foreigners from all inclosed “ terri- 
torial” water, large or small? The British 
authorities, in Canada and Newfoundland, 
adopted the “headline” doctrine and ex- 
cluded the Americans from even the Bay of 


Fundy, in Nova Scotia, Baie des Chaleurs, in 
Quebec, and Fortune Bay, in Newfoundland. 
Many difficulties and conflicts ensued, Ameri- 
can vessels were seized almost every year, and 
many of them were confiscated for flagrant 
violations. 


CONCESSIONS TO THE FRENCH 


In considering the whole treaty question 
it is important to remember that, beginning 
at Cape St. John, the northern extremity of 
Notre Dame Bay, on the northeast coast of 
Newfoundland, passing northward to Belle 
Isle Strait and thence southward along the 
west coast of Cape Ray, the French already 
enjoyed a right of fishing in the coastwise 
waters and of landing and drying their catch 
on the seaboard, with a further proviso em- 
bodied in a declaration attached to the Treaty 
of Versailles, that British subjects were not 
to interfere with the French by their com- 
petition; in other words, making the French 
the predominant partner in the fisheries of 
that region. That this fact was recognized 
by the British and American negotiators of 
the treaty of 1818 is evident from their hav- 
ing phrased the concession to American sub- 
jects in that treaty as merely a concession to 
fish in the inshore waters of the west coast, 
but without any landing privilege such as 
was granted to them on the southwest coast, 
where the French had no rights. 

The difficulties between Britain and 
France in regard to the region were not ter- 
minated until six years ago, when, in return 
for concessions in Morocco and West Africa, 
France agreed to abandon her claims to a 
lodgment on Newfoundland’s western sea- 
board, and the few French fishing stations 
thereon were purchased by the British Gov- 
ernment, France contenting herself with re- 
taining the right to fish on the coastwise 
waters of the “ French Shore,” but without 
any right to land on the shore for any pur- 
pose. 


THE ANGLO-FRANCO-AMERICAN SITUATION 


The situation to-day with regard to this 
territory is that on the northeast coast of 
Newfoundland, from Cape St. John up to 
Cape Norman, British and French subjects 
have the right to fish within the three-mile 
limit, but British subjects alone have a right 
to dry their catch on the shore; on the west 
coast, from Cape Norman south to Cape Rar, 
British subjects, French subjects, and Ameri- 
can subjects, all three have the right to fish in 
the coastwise waters, but only British subjects 
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possess landing and drying rights; on the 
southwest coast, from Cape Ray east to 
Ramea Islands, British subjects and Ameri- 
can subjects possess the right to fish, and the 
British subjects possess the further right to 
land and dry their catch anywhere on the 
seaboard, while American subjects are re- 
stricted in the exercise of this landing and 
drying privilege to the unsettled portions of 
this coast alone, which practically means that 
they are denied any access to the seaboard 
whatever, because it is all inhabited and be- 
cause the present method of the conduct of 
the American fisheries in these northern 
waters makes the concession valueless to them. 


FRICTION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND ENGLAND 


During the ninety-two years that have 
elapsed since the signing of the treaty of 1818 
this Atlantic Fisheries Question has proved 
one of constant friction to the two nations. 
Canada, as well as Newfoundland, has been 
a factor in the dispute because of American 
subjects enjoying the same fishing rights on 
the shores of the Magdalen Islands and on 
the section of Labrador west of Belle Isle 
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Strait, both of which belong to Newfound- 
land, as they do on the west coast of Néw- 
foundland and on the eastern section of Lab- 
rador, which belongs to her. Besides this, the 
presence of valuable food. fishes in“the Bay 
of Fundy and along the east coast of Nova 
Scotia has always proved an irresistible temp- 
tation to American fishing vessels ’ to ‘invade 
the three-mile limit and fish in-the coastwise 
waters of the Dominion, where’they have no 
treaty right todo so. Asa consequence dif- 
ficulties have from time to time-arisen which 
have called for special agreements to cope 
with them. a ar 


THE RECIPROCITY OF 1854-’66 


The first of these was the “ Elgin-Marcy,”’ 
or reciprocity treaty of 1854. ‘This arrange- 
ment granted United States fishermen unre- 
stricted access to. British) North American 
waters and shores to catch and cure fish, while 
United States waters and shores, north of 
latitude 36, were thrown open to Canadian 
and Newfoundland fishermen on the same 
terms. The American fishermen : thus ‘ob- 
tained the right to: purchase bait? and other 
supplies; to land and transship fish; to use 

the bays and harbors ; to 
7 prepare, clean, pack, and 
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dry fish, and to. en- 
jOy sundry commercial 
privileges. It being ad- 
mitted that these conces- 
si} sions were of greater value 
than those the British sub- 
jects could enjoy in Ameri- 
can waters, the United 
States granted free entry 
to its markets for many of 
the products of the British 
‘4 North American colonies. 
2° This treaty worked very 
$i advantageously to both par- 
ties, but the United States 
5 abrogated it in 1866 at the 
expiry of the twelve years 
for which it was originally 
“| negotiated. 


THE HALIFAX AWARD OF 
1877 


It had effectually dis- 
posed of all pending diffi- 
culties, allayed friction be- 
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tween the two countries, 
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THE FISHING GROUNDS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
present legal treaty rights of British, French, and 


(Showing the 
American fishermen) 


and promoted a marked im- 
provement in their trade, 
and its abrogation revived 
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all the unwelcome drawbacks to national 
comity. The situation was soon em- 
bittered by a renewal of the conflicts of the 
previous non-reciprocity period, and within 
five years a new treaty had to be negotiated, 
in 1871, known as the “ Thornton-Fish,” or 
“Washington ” treaty. This dealt with sev- 
eral features of commerce and navigation, as 
well as the fisheries issue, but it is with the 
latter only that we are now concerned. The 
“fishery articles” revived those of the 1854 
treaty, and the Americans offered free entry 
to United States markets for coal, salt, fish, 
and lumber, for a period of twelve years from 
the first of July, 1874, in return for access 
to the British North American markets. 
This offer was rejected, and then the United 
States agreed to an arbitration, to fix the sum, 
if any, which the United States should pay 
for the use of these fisheries during the period 
in question. This arbitration was held at 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1877, when Sir A. , 


T. Galt represented Great Britain, Hon. E. 
H. Kellogg represented the United States, 
and M. Maurice Delfosse, Belgian Minister 
at Washington, was umpire. It awarded 
Canada and Newfoundland $5,500,000, of 
which subsequently, by arrangement between 
themselves, Canada took four-fifths and 
Newfoundland the remainder. 


NEWFOUNDLAND SEEKS A _ SEPARATE 
AGREEMENT 


The fishery clauses of this treaty were 
abrogated by the United States in 1886, on 
the expiry of the twelve-year period, and im- 
mediately the old-time troubles were re- 
newed. The seizure of American vessels 
threatened serious international difficulties, 
and propositions for yet another treaty were 
exchanged by the two nations. Newfound- 
land, now awakened to a realization of her 
own special advantages as a baiting and out- 
fitting center, opened negotiations for a sepa- 
rate fisheries arrangement with the United 
States in 1887, when Ambassador Phelps in- 
timated to Sir Ambrose Shea, then New- 
foundland’s delegate in London, that his gov- 
ernment would cordially consider such a pro- 
posal. But the imperial cabinet declined to 
sanction the project for an independent com- 
pact for Newfoundland then, as plans were 
maturing for a reciprocity treaty including 
Canada as well. 


THE CHAMBERLAIN-BAYARD TREATY 


This instrument, known as the “ Cham- 
berlain-Bayard ” treaty, was negotiated at 


Washington in 1888. Like its two prede- 
cessors, it provided for fisheries reciprocity 
between the United States on the one hand 
and Canada and Newfoundland on the other, 
but it was for no stipulated period, going into 
effect automatically on the United States re- 
moving the duty from fish and fish-oils and 
being nullified on her reviving these duties. 
It also permitted United States fishing vessels 
entering Canada or Newfoundland waters 
for shelter or repairs, to unload, reload, trans- 
ship, or sell their cargoes, and to replen- 
ish their outfits. It further provided for the 
appointment of a mixed commission to delimit 
the bays on the coastline regarding which the 
United States by the treaty of 1818 re- 
nounced its fishing rights. The details agreed 
upon were such as to exclude the Americans 
from all bays ten miles wide at their mouth, 
and from certain specified ones from fifteen 
to twenty miles wide. 

The United States Senate of the day being 
republican, and hostile to President Cleve- 
land, rejected this treaty, but the plenipo- 
tentiaries, to prevent the prospect of a fric- 
tion while the treaty was under discussion, 
had arranged a modus vivendi whereby the 
United States fishing vessels could, for two 
years, enter Canadian and Newfoundland 
waters and, by payment of an annual license 
fee of $1.50 per ship-ton, purchase bait and 
all supplies and outfits, transship their catch, 
and hire men for their crews. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND CANADA AT ODDS 


Following upon the rejection of this draft 
treaty Newfoundland opened negotiations 
with Washington for a reciprocal fishery ar- 
rangement, and what has since become known 
as the “ Bond-Blaine Convention ”’ was con- 
cluded. It provided for the free admission 
of Newfoundland fish and crude minerals to 
the United States, in return for which Ameri- 
can fishermen were to be granted free access 
to baiting and transshipping and other facili- 
ties in Newfoundland. Canada, not having 
been made a party to this arrangement, pro- 
tested against the British Government ratify- 
ing it, on the ground that Canada being a 
sister colony and her people fellow-colonists 
having the same right to the enjoyment of the 
Newfoundland fisheries as the people of that 
colony, the latter could not barter away these 
advantages for concessions for her own people 
alone. The British Government thereupon 
decided to “ pigeon-hole”’ the Bond-Blaine 
Convention for the time being, in order to 
give Canada an opportunity to effect a similar 
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arrangement; and this decision provoked a 
tariff war for a period between the two colo- 
nies,- as Newfoundland bitterly resented 
Canada’s action. Peace was, however, even- 
tually restored, but for twelve years this 
Bond-Blaine compact lay moribund. 

During all this period the modus vivendi 
of 1888 was continued by Newfoundland be- 
cause she was hopeful of securing a reciprocal 
arrangement, and by Canada because she en- 
tertained similar hopes. ‘‘ Pilgrimages to 
Washington” were made by various Cana- 
dian statesmen, and in 1898 an International 
Joint High Commission, headed by Lord 
Coleridge on the British side, and containing 
representatives of Canada and Newfound- 
land, and headed on the American side by 
Senator Fairbanks, wrestled with the prob- 
lem at Quebec and at Washington, but with 
no result. Not until 1902 did Canada with- 
draw her embargo against the Newfoundland 
Convention, having by this time realized that 
any arrangement of a similar character for 
herself was impossible and, it may also have 
been, determining to make no more “ pil- 
grimages”’ in quest of reciprocity. The 
mother colony, being now at liberty to as- 
sent to Newfoundland’s endeavor to make a 
new arrangement, if it could succeed in so 
doing, the then Premier of the island nego- 
tiated the ‘‘ Bond-Hay treaty’ on the lines 
of the convention of 1890, but this instrument 
was ‘‘amended to death” by the American 
Senate when it came before that body in De- 
cember of 1904 for ratification. 

The temporary arrangement, or modus 
vivendi, it may be explained here, is con- 
tinued by Canada to the present day, but in 
the Newfoundland legislature in the session 
of 1905, following upon the action of the 
American Senate in stifling the Bond-Hay con- 
vention, Premier Bond introduced a measure 
to abrogate it and to give effect to a new 
policy with regard to American fishermen and 
their operations in colonial waters. He de- 
termined upon their absolute exclusion from 
all intercourse with the sections of the coast 
where they possessed no treaty rights and the 
limitation of them on the coast where they 
did possess such liberties strictly to the letter 
of the treaty as interpreted by him, which in- 
terpretation of the convention of 1818 he 
maintained was the correct one. 


THE WINTER HERRING FISH ERY,—AMERICAN 
SHIPS 


The whole difficulty which is now being 
dealt with at The Hague arises from the 


prosecution by the Americans of the so-called 
winter herring fishery on the west or treaty 
coast of Newfoundland, primarily at Bay of 
Islands and secondarily at Bonne Bay, some 
twenty miles north. This fishery begins in 
October and lasts until the freezing of the 
inlets compels the vessels to leave. In the 
early part of the season, before frosts set in, 
the herrings are salted in bulk in the holds 
of the vessels, but later they are frozen by 
being exposed on platforms on the shore or 
above the vessels’ decks and when thoroughly 
congealed are thrown into the holds in the 
same way. 

These herrings, whether salted or frozen, 
are admitted into the United States free of 
duty when they are brought there in Ameri- 
can bottoms, but when carried in British ves- 
sels are required to pay a heavy duty. ‘The 
theory underlying their free entry when car- 
ried in American bottoms is that they are the 
produce of the American fisheries, but, as a 
matter of fact, they are not, strictly speak- 
ing, taken by the American vessels or their 
crews at all. The practice for fifty years 
past has been for American vessels to visit 
the coast and purchase cargoes of these her- 
rings from resident fishermen, who actually 
caught them and sold them to the American 
crafts as a matter of ordinary commerce. It 
would not pay American vessels to bring to 
the coast the number of men required to pro- 
cure cargoes for them, or the appliances,— 
boats, nets, and other gear,—necessary in 
carrying on the fishery, and the trading, 
rather than the fishing venture, proved mutu- 
ally advantageous, for the Americans bought 
the fish at favorable terms and sold them in 
their home market, while the Newfoundland- 
ers secured a ready cash equivalent for the 
fruits of their labor from day to day,—the 
industry being worth to the colonists about 
$250,000 annually for many years past. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Premier Bond’s new enactmert forbade 
the sale of bait fishes,—herrings being largely 
used as bait,—to Americans, forbade Ameri- 
can vessels to ship crews in Newfoundland 
waters, and forbade local fishermen to engage 
on board such vessels. But the augmenting 
of the crews of the American vessels in this 
fashion was secured in that year by an evasion 
of the law, local fishermen going three miles 
from the coast, boarding American vessels 
there and then returning: into territorial 
waters as members of the crews, having 
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signed the ships’ articles while beyond the 
three-mile limit. In 1906 Premier Bond in- 
troduced another bill forbidding colonists to 
leave territorial waters for any such purpose 
and imposing confiscation on American ves- 
sels found in Colonial waters with any per- 
sons on board not inhabitants of the United 
States; but the imperial government refused 
approval to this measure, while American 
fishermen, on their part, declined to enter at 
the Colonial custom-houses, to pay light dues, 
to abstain from fishing on Sundays, or to be 
bound by Colonial laws prohibiting the use 
of destructive fishing instruments known as 
purse seines; and the American State Depart- 
ment forwarded vigorous messages of protest 
to the imperial government against the un- 
friendly attitude of the Newfoundland min- 
istry, demanding, moreover, that United 
States subjects be protected in the exercise 
of the treaty rights granted to them in 1818 
and repudiating vigorously Premier Bond’s 
construction of this instrument. 

As a result of this embroilment the British 
Government passed an imperial rescript under 
a Georgian statute enacted by the British 
Parliament in 1819 to provide for the carry- 
ing out of the treaty of 1818, which rescript 
over-rode the Colonial enactment and the 
enforcement of the existing Colonial fishery 
laws by the Colonial ministry and placed the 
settlement of all questions arising between 
Colonial and American fishermen in the 
hands of the British naval commodore on the 
station. A modus vivendi was likewise ar- 
ranged between the two governments with- 
out reference to Newfoundland whereby the 
status quo ante was continued for that sea- 
son. The Bond ministry bitterly protested 
against this procedure as a virtual abrogation 
of the colony’s charter of self-government, 
but the imperial cabinet proposed an amicable 
adjustment of the matter if possible. 


THE MATTER REFERRED TO THE HAGUE 
TRIBUNAL 


At the imperial conference at London in 
1907 Sir Robert Bond raised this question 
in the hope of securing a declaration from 
the premiers of the other self-governing colo- 
nies in support of his views, but as the dis- 
cussion on the matter was a secret one nothing 
is known with certainty as to what occurred. 
It is surmised, however, that the then Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, Lord Elgin, made it 
clear that the imperial government was not 
prepared to risk any rupture of the existing 
friendly relations with the United States in 


order to actively support Sir Robert Bond’s 
contentions with regard to the verbiage of 
the treaty of 1818, and soon afterwards it 
was announced that a reference of the whole 
question to the Hague Tribunal had been de- 
cided upon by the several parties interested, 
Canada agreeing to enter into the arbitration 
with Newfoundland, though the issue was 
not an acute one between that colony and the 
American Republic. Accordingly the neces- 
sary steps were taken to provide for the con- 
stitution of the arbitral tribunal, the prepara- 
tion of the respective cases, and the submis- 
sion of the whole matter to the adjudication 
of the eminent jurists who have been selected 
to pronounce upon the issues in dispute.* 

Meanwhile Sir Edward Morris, who had 
been Sir Robert Bond’s first lieutenant and the 
Attorney-General in his cabinet, had broken 
from him, and having assumed the leadership 
of the opposition party in Newfoundland de- 
cisively defeated the Bond administration in 
the two spectacular general elections which 
occurred here,—the first in November, 1908, 
when each side carried eighteen seats, and 
the second in May, 1909, when Morris car- 
ried twenty-six and Bond only ten. ‘The 
championing of Newfoundland’s case thus 
fell to Sir Edward Morris. 


POINTS TO BE DECIDED 


The questions involved are varied and im- 
portant. The liberties conferred by the 


treaty of 1818 were ceded to the “ inhabit- 


ants’ of the United States. The first point 
to be decided is what is meant by the 
word “ inhabitants.” Can vessels flying the 
American flag employ fishermen not alone 
residing in the United States, but who may 
be sh#pped in Canadian ports or on the high 
seas off the Newfoundland seaboard, beyond 





* The arbitrators who will deal with the matter 
at The Hague are Professor Lammasch (Austria), 
Dr. Drago (Argentina), Johnheer Lohman (Nether- 
lands), Sir Charles FitzPatrick (Great Britain), and 
Judge George Gray (United States). 

The counsel in the case, on behalf of the United 
States, are Chandler P, Anderson, of New York, 
agent; Hon. Elihu Root, Senator from New York; 
Hon. George Turner, of Spokane, Wash., former 
Senator and member of the Alaskan Boundary 
Tribunal: Hon. Samuel J. Elder, of Boston, Mass. ; 
Dr. James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the State De- 
partment: Hon. Charles B. Warren, of Detroit, 
sak and Hon, Robert Lansing, of Watertown, 


The counsel on behalf of Great Britain are Hon. 
A, B. Aylesworth, Minister of Justice of Canada, 
agent; Right Hon. Sir William Robinson, K.C., 
Attorney-General for England: Right Hon. Sir Rob- 
ert Finly, K.C.. former Attorney-General for Eng- 
land: Sir H. Erle Richards, K.C.. of England: John 
S. Ewart. K.C.. of Canada: George W. Shepley, K.C.. 
of Canada: W. N. Tilley, of Canada: Hon. Sir 
Edward Morris. K.C.. Premier of Newfoundland: 
Hon. Sir James Winter. K.C.. former Attorney- 
General of Newfoundland, and Hon. D. Morison, 
K.C., Attorney-General of Newfoundland. 
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territorial jurisdiction? Newfoundland holds 
that none but genuine “ inhabitants” of the 
republic residing in that country and shipped 
at an American port can be employed, while 
America takes the position that the flag cov- 
ers all who may be on bdard, and that if a 
ship has her proper papers it is not within 
the competence of the British or Colonial 
governments to inquire into the nationality 
of those who may make up her crew. 

The second point that arises is what is 
meant by the liberty to take fish “in com- 
mon” with British subjects. Does it give 
the Americans the same rights in every re- 
spect as are enjoyed by the colonists, and 
if so, does it render Americans liable to the 
same obligations as are imposed upon British 
subjects by the Colonial fishery laws? In 
other words, are American fishing vessels and 
their crews, operating in Newfoundland 
waters, bound by the local regulations that 
may be made from year to year by the island 
Parliament? Newfoundland contends that 
they are so bound, but the United States 
maintains that any such regulations must be 
by joint agreement, dictated solely with the 
object of preserving the fisheries, as if the 
colony were conceded the right to make regu- 
lations of itself, it could so frame them as to 
destroy the value of the liberties granted to 
American subjects by treaty. 

The third question arising is as to whether 
inhabitants of the United States are required 
to report at the custom-houses, pay light or 
other duties, or be subject to any similar regu- 
lations. Newfoundland contends that for 
the maintenance of her rights of sovereignty, 
the prevention of smuggling, and the carry- 
ing out of ordinary jurisdictional powers she 
is entitled to require that vessels of gvery 
nationality entering her waters must report 
at custom-houses and, as they participate in 
the benefits of her lighthouses and other serv- 
ice, should pay light and harbor and similar 
dues, whereas the United States maintains 
that American fishing vessels are under no 
such obligations. 
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The fourth question is as to where the 
three marine miles off the coasts, bays, creeks, 
or harbors, mentioned in the treaty of 1818, 
are to be measured from. ‘This raises once 
more the whole “headland” question, on 
which there will doubtless now be a defi- 
nite pronouncement. Britain, as a general 
thing, maintains that territorial jurisdiction 
extends seaward for three miles from a line 
drawn from the outer headlands, no matter 
how wide the bay that is inclosed may be, 
and under the exercise of this regulation in 
bygone days American fishing vessels were 
seized for fishing in the Bay of Fundy, which 
is sixty miles across. The United States, on 
the other hand, maintains that the three-mile 
limit should follow the sinuosities of the 
coast, though in actual practice American 
authorities did not apply this construction to 
Boston, New York, and Delaware bays, or 
other wide inlets on the Atlantic coast of 
their own country. 

The fifth question involved is whether 
Americans have the right to take fish in the 
bays, harbors, and creeks of Newfoundland 
and the Magdalen Islands, as they admittedly 
have on the coast of Labrador. Newfound- 
land maintains that they have not, on the 
ground that the differing phraseology implies 
a difference in the liberties conceded, whereas 
the United States contends that the admitted 
practice since the treaty of 1818 was nego- 
tiated has been for Americans to fish in these 
inlets. 

Such is the international problem that pre- 
sents itself for solution at The Hague just 
now, and its determination will remove the 
last serious issue that exists between Great 
Britain and the United States. It is, of 
course, impossible to forecast what the de- 
cision will be, but none can doubt that it will 
be such that in the not distant future it will 
be possible for the several parties interested 
to resume operations on a friendly basis and, 
perhaps, pave the way for reciprocal conces- 
sions that will result to mutual profit and 
advantage. : 
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THE FARMER’S PROFITS AND THE 
SPECULATION IN LAND 


BY ROBERT S. LANIER 


We find a striking comparison between 
prices of common necessaries in Detroit, Mich., 
and Windsor, Ontario, “separated by a half 
mile of river and a thousand miles of tariff.” 
The figures show that agricultural staples 
(wheat, corn, hay) are 11 to 30 per cent. higher 
in Detroit, while eggs, butter, and cheese are 24 
to 43 per cent. higher, pork and beef-cuts 54 to 
60 per cent., and clothing 67 per cent. in excess. 


NE of these “ high-price ” pieces from the 

newspaper acts like a bomb if projected 

into a mixed assemblage; the fragments of 
discussion fly to the four quarters. 

Just one result, however, of any bomb ex- 
plosion is certain and definite. “That is the 
creation of noise. So the din of the “ higher- 
cost-of-living’ controversy has given the 
American farming business a sensational ad- 
vertising boom. 

Working people and clerks and school 
teachers know well enough that their fixed 
wages and salaries do not fetch two-thirds as 
much from the grocer, the butcher, and the 
clothier as they did ten years ago. 

“Tt is the tariff privileged trusts that make 
the extra money,” declare spokesmen of the 
people, like Senators Cummins and Dolliver, 
of lowa; and they propose to attack such 
privilege, whether in their own Republican 
party or elsewhere. 

“No,” answer the tariff’s friends, “ it is 
the farmer who is profiting at the expense of 
the rest of us.” They dwell upon the in- 
crease of no less than 87 per cent. in the price 
of farm products and farm animals during 
the past thirteen years, while commodities in 
general have been marked up only 23 per 
cent. 

The farmer himself may eloquently point 
to the $1.60 which he pays this year for the 
labor that a decade ago would have cost him 
only a dollar. But he finds himself the cen- 
ter of interest of folks who care little for poli- 
tics, but much for profits. 

With the world calling for bread, with 
wheat $1 a bushel, and with American ex- 
ports of cereals last year inferior to those of 
ten years before by no less than 251 per cent., 
what investment can equal wheat lands? 

Old-timers can scarcely believe the figures 


that show American imports last year of more 
than 8,000,000 bushels of potatoes, of 3,355,- 
ooo bushels of dried peas and beans, and 
6,677,000 bushels of oats. Only % of 1 
per cent. more on the bushel price of wheat 
would have brought imports of that funda- 
mental American crop from England, in spite 
of our duty of 25 cents per bushel! 

So there has been a scramble for the fertile 
farms of the Middle West that has put their 
price up 150 per cent. within ten years. More 
recently, there has been a rush to borrow 
money at these high values with which to buy 
more land that has literally swamped the 
banks, trust and life insurance companies, and 
other large lenders on farm mortgage. 

One company, with more than one hundred 
million dollars loaned to Middle Western 
farmers, reports that “the average amount 
of the individual loan has increased from 
$1500 in the year 1900 to $2300 in the year 
1909.” Another has been asked to lend more 
than a million dollars a month so far this 
year,—twice as much as in 1909. 

How large the movement has grown ap- 
pears from the following table of the present 
loans of two life insurance companies,—the 
Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee and the 
Union Central of Cincinnati,—that specialize 
in farm mortgages: 


EMO 6 he cio SF rar eens ee eaaaala $27,512,000.00 
RUMOR hg Sere bc Se eS OR CRE 23,913,000.00 
FOO 6. 66645610 6 We Wales she 36-0 ree wee ore ee 
NGM oo. <6 ao oss din, & av eus bia cota ater 16,397,000.00 
UIE otal es 2G ca pudccode wa etmarce eee 13,467.000.00 
PO ee een PT or ee 11,.610,000.00 
NN EIEMREIIN Cnr Sins es ce ec ecere oe cate 5.987,000.00 
INN iid. 5 6 chy Sipe reve? A ee cee ee My 5,549,000 00 
NINO 6s 5c sree Game sh acelairavececeenans 6,067,000.00 
Ne oie so ao boeawicns Sine nemo es 11.680,000.00 
INE fi dat «1d piela Siro a Wake sco eee 11,073,000.00 
UII <6 So crataryr a eis maa e's oes 3,.690,000.00 
QUEUE cGtec cone tas tes dmaree esas 4.523,000.00 
ia 5 e598 soo dake ala welds acca 3.339,000.00 
IT, Fo OOS aioe caicloeiee ets Ue a 4.460,000.00 
TNE MIN a. 5 65s. 0 'o:.0 s.a40-ac0re's ofa aeie 6.756.000.00 
OW RU oa. 2 ooo: aie. 6 2.6 Uiele ec eralele wens 1.530,000.00 
CN 6a atid « 6 0k5 5 who's s Sree ewer 1.515.000 00 
I iis «os 5) duc er eeergeoigy Seka « aia ane 812,000.00 
UPPED Do ices ce dele Lewele ewetes 771,000.06 
eo BS 8 cy eighd cal Siak ease Seah 4.782.000 00 
GUE CURGHINOS 6 52S 5 eo occ tee cwece 143.000.00 
WINE 6 Sd8 a othe.» bo eis eT sees see? 351,000.00 


$188,379,000.00 

One Nebraska banker wrote to a number 
of neighboring bankers asking in what the 
prosperous farmers were investing their sur- 
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plus. The answers told of interest in only 
one kind of stocks,—bank stocks. The only 
bonds were municipals. However, all re- 
ported that the farmers were buying land. 
And 60 per cent., giving their requested opin- 
ion as to the most desirable investment for 
a farmer, advised the purchase of more land. 

The farming business, with its enormous 
profits real and supposed, is figuring in the 
public mind this year as did the railroad mer- 
xers of Harriman and others before the 1907 
panic and the “ industrial ’’ mergers that pre- 
ceded the financial troubles of 1903. 

Now, without discussing at all whether 
at the present time the high prices of farm- 
ing land involve as much hysteria and un- 
wise borrowing as Union Pacific stock did 
before its price was cut in half during 1907, 
or “ Steel Common ”’ before it dropped from 
55 to 83% in 1904, one may still consider the 
peculiar danger which land inflation holds, in 
its very nature, as compared to speculation in 
stocks and bonds. 


A LAND BOOM THE MOST DANGEROUS 


A thousand-dollar farm mortgage may be 
twice as sound as a given thousand-dollar 
railroad bond. And a deed to ten good wheat 
acres may have three times the intrinsic value 
of ten shares of a certain railroad stock. But 
the bond or stock can be sold in a hurry at 
times when the mortgage or the land cannot, 
—times when money rates are rising and 
markets are falling. 

When a stock boom collapses, as in 1907, 
enormous transactions take place. The com- 
munity gets the money as soon as prices 
sink low enough to offer the ‘ bargains ” 
that appeal to foreign and thrifty home in- 
vestors. 

But the collapse of a land boom is attended 
by an intense quiet. Comparatively speak- 
ing, there are no sales at all. It may be a 
matter of years before values catch up to 
prices. It took months to cure ’07, but years 
to cure ’93. 


No “ SHORT SELLING ” 


Again: There is no “short selling,” as 
with stocks and bonds and even food prod- 
ucts and cotton, to keep a land boom down 
once it reaches the point of a craze. It may 
be immoral for a man to sell what he hasn’t 
got. But it is mighty useful, as the great 
students of economics whose works are ac- 
cepted in this-country and abroad all agree, 
to allow those of cynical mind and cold blood 
to express their opinions in cold cash. Such 


expression is wonderfully cooling to a specu- 
lative fever, be it in shares or in short ribs. 
A repetition of these elementary principles 
will seem less unnecessary when one consid- 
ers that for half a generation there has been 
steady growth in the real value of the farms 
between the Alleghanies and the Rockies, 
while during this period stock exchange 
manias and collapses have become familiar. 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS MORE “‘ CHARGES” PER 
FAMILY PER YEAR 


A few hundred millions in farming land, 
more or less, would be of little concern to 
bankers at ordinary times. But the past year 
has been anything but ordinary in regard to 
the rush of loose cash into the form of fixed 
charges,—buildings and railroads and pri- 
vate and public improvements in general, or 
else the stocks and bonds and notes and mort- 
gages that represent them. 

In the United States alone more than nine 
billion dollars have gone into such fixed 
forms since 1906. Figuring interest at only 
4 per cent., here is an additional yearly in- 
terest charge of $14 per average family, 
against a total income of said family of less 
than one thousand dollars. 

Then take a typical world stock market,—- 
say London. During the first four months 
of this year there were new stocks, bonds, 
and notes offered to the public through this 
market with face value of no less than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 

This sum is more than twice the average. 
It breaks all previous records. It has gone 
all over the world. Of the portion fur- 
nished in the first quarter of the year, for in- 
stance, no less than $46,000,000 was 
“fixed” in the shape of “ foreign” govern- 
ment bonds, $80,000,000 in “ foreign’ rail- 
ways, $70,000,000 in bonds of the British 
colonies over-seas, and $30,000,000 in rub- 
ber companies of the Far East. 


IS THERE ENOUGH MONEY IN THE WORLD? 


That is why international financiers are 
asking so many questions about the habits, 
temperaments, and affairs of American far- 
mers. ‘They want to know how much of 
the unprecedented sums lately earned and 
borrowed by said farmers has gone into act- 
ual development of new lands and scientific 
improvement of old ones,—and how much 
has gone to feed a possible land craze. 

On such a question the inquirer finds little 
help from most of the financial press of our 
financial center—New York. When that 
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nervous and intense community known as 
“Wall Street” has a scare, it has a good 
one. Some of the brokers’ market letters, and 
so on, warning against “the Western farm- 
ing land craze,” ‘“‘ the enormous land specu- 
lation by persons who have no thought of cul- 
tivating,” ‘‘ far exceeding the greatest specu- 
lation in securities ever witnessed in New 
York,”—proceed from writers whose extreme 
Western limit of personal observation can 
safely be placed at Jersey City. 

Much “ nearer production ”’ are the bankers 
centering in St. Louis, Kansas City, and Chi- 
cago. These financiers, “close to the soil,” 
are more confident that the Middle Western 
lands are worth much more than the amounts 
being borrowed on them. Even here, how- 
ever, the qualification is heard, “ provided 
we don’t have two or three bad crop years 
in succession.” 

But the most helpful opinion comes from 
business men like the presidents of some of 
the old-line life insurance companies who 
have lent many millions on farm mortgages 
in this section, but whose business is national 
and whose wide range of investments has 
made them students of money movements all 
over the world. 

A number of such observers, with experi- 
ences of the longest and viewpoints of the 
widest, have been kind enough, upon request, 
to picture the situation for the benefit of the 
readers of the REVIEW. (Quotations follow. 


“DOLLAR WHEAT, TEN-CENT HOGS, AND 
SIXTY-CENT CORN ” 


The composite picture shows a founda- 
tion of actual, steady increase in the farmer’s 
income sufficient to justify a very sizable 
boom. In this connection it reveals an op- 
portunity for the private investor that has not 
existed for many years. But the movement 
from-old lands to new will take a lot of 
financing. And even more serious is the 
popularity of buying new land without any 
intention of “ moving ”’ at all. 

The shortest sentence that describes the 
farmer’s real strength has been furnished to 
the Review by Charles M. Harger, of Abi- 
lene, Kan., one of the closest students of 
Kansas and Nebraska conditions. He writes: 

“ Dollar wheat, 10-cent hogs, and 60-cent 
corn are primarily the reason for high prices 
of land”; and he adds: “ Nothing except 
national business disaster can make any 
great slump in Western land values, provid- 
ing, of course, the rain continues to fall and 
the sun to shine.” 
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In similar vein, an officer of an insurance 
company whose farm mortgage loans aggre- 
gate nearly $30,000,000, mostly in Missouri, 
Indiana, Kansas, and in neighboring States, 
believes that the very decided increase re- 
cently in farming land values is “ attributable 
to the high prices of farm products, the more 
scientific methods employed by farmers, and 
the demand for farms because of the growth 
in population.” 

To what extent agricultural profits have 
run is plain to any traveler through the corn 
and wheat country. One picturesque sign is 
the automobile; 76,000 are estimated to be 
owned by farmers, mostly Middle Western- 
ers. Kansas farmers alone spent $3,200,000 
for automobiles last year. Half of the 10,- 
000 automobiles owned in Iowa belong to 
farmers. 

Or the traveler’s eyes can be opened by 
visiting the country towns, especially their 
stores. Here, where but a decade ago would 
have been found the barest necessities only, 
are shining and busy emporiums of all the 
latest improvements and luxuries of civiliza- 
tion, from mission furniture and natty brass 
bedsteads to the latest player-pianos and 
phonograph-records. 


THE INVESTOR’S IN NINGS 


One unmixed blessing of the competition 
for money falls upon the investor. He can 
get to-day 514 to 6 per cent. on the fattest 
farms and best kept implements and build- 
ings that a couple of years ago would have 
yielded him only 4% to 5 per cent. Even the 
farmer of high and long credit, whose corn, 
wheat, and cattle are the pride of his county, 
must pay more for his money to-day. He is 
competing with hundreds of thousands of 
new borrowers, besides the regular borrowers 
who are expanding into new fields. 

The smallest investor who wishes to share 
in the profits of this situation can very well 
apply to his few thousands or hundreds even 
the methods and principles that some of the 
old-line life insurance companies have worked 
out for their many millions. 

Before us is the sixtieth annual report of 
the “ National Life,” Montpelier, Vt., which 
states that “the company is completing 
eleven years of experience with this class of 
investments and continues to find them abso- 
lutely safe, very profitable, and in all re- 
spects satisfactory. During that period it has 
bought over thirty millions of such mort- 
gages, of which all but $16,787,186.33 have 
been paid off, and on this entire investment 
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there has not been lost a dollar of either prin- 
cipal or interest and not an acre of land ac- 
quired.” 

But one finds that the company’s total in- 
vestment, even in this “ absolutely safe’ and 
“very profitable” form of security, is little 
more than one-third its total assets. “That is 
one memorandum for the private investor. 
Whether he keeps the other two-thirds or so 
of his capital mostly in municipal bonds as 
this company does, or whether he finds the 
savings bank more convenient and about as 
profitable, he should take care that plenty of 
his money is ‘‘ negotiable,”—possessing quick 
convertibility into cash. This quality is for- 
eign to the scheme of the three or five' year 
farm mortgage, which should do no more than 
promise to pay so much interest every year 
and money back in full when due. And, of 
course, it is too individual an investment to 
be traded in by dealers as they trade in rail- 
road securities. 

Secondly, the investor can learn from the 
life insurance companies’ many years of ex- 
perience how to tell the agents that understand 
the farm loaning art. “To-day the investor 
can find a loan dealer in or near any progres- 
sive farm district who can show credentials of 
many years’ standing from regular clients, 
—the banks, trusts and insurance companies, 
and the like. Many such brokers have equal- 
ly good equipment and records for serving 
private investors at a distance with loans 
small and great, accompanied by assurance 
that taxes, repairs, and insurance and all legal 
details will be carefully watched by the dealer 
himself as a part of the contract. 

As a business proposition the successful 
Middle Western farm is in a different class 
now from fifteen years ago. ‘The officials of 
federal and State agricultural departments 
have taught soil conservation to good purpose. 
Even lands that had been wastefully 
“cropped out” as to wheat have been per- 
manently saved as rich producers of corn. 


PURCHASING THE NEIGHBOR'S LAND 


But when I repeat that the approved mort- 
gage agents are those who restrict their loans 
to the successful farmers who intend them- 
selves to “ work”’ the land that secures the 
loans, I have introduced the third division 
of the subject,—namely, the craze for more 
land, at any price and under any circum- 
stances, which has affected the less respon- 
sible section of the agricultural community. 

“Speaking in a general way,” writes the 
‘nortgage officer of one of the great lending 


companies, “it seems as though about every 
other farmer through the Middle West had 
become possessed with the idea that it was 
necessary for him to purchase his neighbor’s 
land, at whatever cost, and desired to bor- 
row every dollar that he could to assist in the 
payment therefor.” 

From experience of more than a genera- 


tion in lending several millions a year on 


farm mortgages, the officers of this company 
have deemed it best to keep borrowers wait- 
ing just at present. “‘ We do consider that 
this speculation in farm lands, or land boom, 
if it amounts to that, has gone too far.” 

Much “ human interest” enters into an- 
other report, that of a Nebraska dealer of 
30 years’ experience, one whose loans and 
transactions add up into many millions. He 
has found the incentive to such speculation 
in a certain class of farmers to be despair. 

“That is, the farmer who, having worked 
for twenty or thirty years without being able 
to reduce his mortgage indebtedness from 
products of the farm, increases the mortgage 
and plunges into speculation. During the 
last year I have, time and again, heard a 
farmer say that if he had just borrowed 
money and bought the farm adjoining he 
would have made more money in the ad- 
vance of price in the land purchased in one 
year than he and his family, by hard work, 
had been able to make in twenty-five years.” 

Last year this dealer concluded that mat- 
ters had gone far enough, and closed out his 
real estate interest, which was very large. 
He remarked at the time that he had sold 
10,000 or 12,000 acres of his own land, with 
much more for other people, and had closely 
watched their sale, as well as sales of other 
land that had come to his attention. ‘ Dur- 
ing all that time I never heard a vendor or 
vendee or the agent negotiating the sale, in 
any single instance, refer to or make any 
mention of the earning capacity of the land, 
—the talk all being: ‘This land sold for 
such a price so many years ago, still more 
the year later, still more the next year,’ etc., 
and ending up by saying: ‘ The boom is just 
begun.’ ” 

The excessive demands for loans upon one 
of the “Big Three” life insurance com- 
panies come from eastern Kansas and Ne- 
braska and central Oklahoma and are due, 
as far as the insurance company people can 
discover, to “ the unusually large number of 
sales made to investors from Illinois and 
Iowa.” > 

In the experience of an officer of one of the 
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largest Northwestern savings banks, part of 
the movement in the Northwest Mississippi 
Valley results “ from a process which is going 
on, occasioned by Illinois and Iowa farmers 
buying in Minnesota and the Dakotas and, in 
turn, the Dakota farmers buying in Mon- 
tana and Canada. From all that I can learn, 
the movement into Montana is larger than 
that into Canada this year.” ' 

The movement to Canada involved no less 
than 12,000 Americans in the year ending 
March 1. Practically all were the best type 
of Middle Western agriculturalists who had 
sold out their farms and were carrying off 
from $1000 to $5000 apiece to start a new 
career on Canadian Government land. 

Here is a minimum loss of $12,000,000 in 
a year,—probably several times that much. 
Moreover, most of the farms, it appears, 
were sold on the basis of the unheard-of high 
prices for last year’s crops. 


HALF A BILLION DOLLARS TO CANADA 


These figures were reported by Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration Keefe on the 
12th of April. The total of this emi- 
gration of American farmers to Canada since 
March 31, 1897, was put at 520,830. At 
the minimum of $1000 apiece, here is half a 
billion dollars taken away,—mostly in gold, 
it is believed. 

The greatest loss came from North 
Dakota, 3464 heads of families; Minnesota, 
1741; South Dakota, 522; Michigan, 514; 
Washington, 510; Wisconsin, 477; Iowa, 
430; Illinois, 296; Montana, 184. 

Optimistic reports come from authorities 
in the localities to which this actual move- 
ment of new farm investors has been tending. 
One of the largest lending institutions in 
Minneapolis, for instance, reports that 
“lands in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota have not reached their highest 
value. With equal confidence, an Okla- 
homa official with special facilities for observ- 
ing calculates that farm lands throughout 
Oklahoma “ have not yet reached the basis 
of values that obtained throughout Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, and other Western and 
Middle Western States by 50 or 75 per 
cent.” 

The farmer who braves the hardships and 
annoyances of a raw section, who builds em- 
Pires out of prairies, can certainly not be 
esteemed a ‘“‘ danger.” But even the admirers 
of the American pioneer spirit cannot escape 
the fact that a lot of money is being locked 
up, fixed, withdrawn from circulation. Any 


one who enjoys the confidence of any of the 
financial minds whose scope and interests are 
truly national knows that they are taking this 
flow of capital into new lands very seriously 
in estimating whether there is ‘“ enough 
money in the world.” 


THE OUTRIGHT SPECULATION 


The fourth phase,—the outright farm spec- 
ulation, the purchase of agricultural lands 
by those who cannot or will not cultivate and 
develop them,—can justify itself, like every 
other form of speculation, only by the success- 
ful event. 

One man who has supervised the loaning 
of hundreds of millions to farmers in this 
territory, and whose advices are naturally of 
the best, was pretty plain-spoken in his let- 
ter to the Review: 

“ A great many farmers all over the coun- 
try, I am told, have sold their farms located 
in the United States, and particularly in the 
Middle West, and have bought lands in the 
Dominion of Canada and located there. An- 
other feature of the proposition lies in the fact, 
if I am correctly informed, that a great many 
other farmers have borrowed money on their 
farms in the central and Middle West, and 
either loaned the money so borrowed to oth- 
ers (at an advanced rate of interest above 
what they agree to pay) to purchase land in 
Canada or have purchased land themselves 
with the money so borrowed in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, expecting to sell such lands 
at an advanced price and without improving 
or locating upon it. 

“These conditions, all combined, have 
stimulated sales and created an unhealthy 
market, which has enabled speculators, and, 
in fact, a great many farmers, to dispose of 
their lands at prices considerably above their 
real value, and the result will be that should 
any unfavorable conditions arise, such as short 
crops or lower prices in farm products, that 
fact in itself would, without doubt, bring 
about considerable reductions in farm values 
all over the country, and so will any other 
unfavorable conditions that may enter into 
the problem. I firmly believe that the pres- 
ent values of all farm lands, especially in the 
Middle West and some of the Southern and 
Southwestern territory, will suffer a very 
considerable depreciation in values as now 
fixed within a comparatively short time.” 

“Enormous sums have gone away from 
the Corn Belt (between the Alleghanies and 
about the center of Nebraska or Kansas),” 
writes an extensive dealer in Missouri Val- 
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ley real estate, with a perspective of many 
years. “ Much of this outside buying is 
speculation, and income is not considered, 
though the Canadian investment, in consid- 
erable part, is for investment and farming. 

“In the large Panhandle district and in 
the vast territory between the Corn Belt 
and the Rockies there has been an enormous 
speculative movement. 

“Tt is-a bold man who asserts that this 
vast empire of semi-arid or semi-humid land 
will not make interest on present values. I 
think it is quite likely some day to make in- 
terest on much larger values, but that is not 
yet proven; so far, most of it is speculative.” 

Typical are reports from Kansas City to 
the effect that sales of raw land 300 miles 
away, not bearing crops at all, have been 
made at $100 an acre or more on very thin 
financial margin, and to an extent heretofore 
unprecedented in the Southwest. 

The president of a Wichita institution finds 
many of his depositors withdrawing money 
for the purchase of raw lands as far as New 
Mexico. “ A little too much overtrading in 
real estate speculation,” he reports. 


ENTER THE “ GET-RICH-QUICK ”” MAN 


Moreover, there has naturally arisen an 
imitation or perversion of the real farming 
prosperity by the “ get-rich-quick ” man. He 
saw his opportunity with the big “ advertis- 
ing ”’ of high prices for crops supplied by the 
national and State legislatures and commit- 
tees of investigation into the high cost of 
living. Like an echo, there have sprung up 
the flaunting prospectuses and newspaper and 
magazine advertisements of various pro- 
moters crying the movement away from the 
city “ to land, liberty, and a living.” A few 
of these projects are sound. But many in- 
vite the settlers to deserts in the Southwest 
or swamps along the Gulf Coast that will 
not be ready for happy human habitation for 
a long time. A particularly vicious feature 
of this particular boom is the offer to “do 
your farming for you,” made by apparently 
unselfish promoters, who prove, upon investi- 
gation, to have no financial responsibility and 
no farming experience whatever. 

Indeed the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington recently gave warning against 
such schemes. It found vast tracts of almost 
pure sand, left after the cutting off of pine 
trees, being advertised as the finest farming 
lands; undrained swamps described as price- 
less possessions, and special inducements of- 
fered to purchasers in the shape of wonderful 
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hybrid berries (which later turned out to 
have little or no value), or the setting out 
of thousands of slips or fruit tree cuttings on 
land unfit to produce anything better than 
sage-brush. 

Now there can be no escape from the dan- 
ger of any land speculation on a large scale 
which does not immediately increase produc- 
tion of crops in return for the money locked 
up. 
That reliable magazine of special interest 
in this field, Bonds and Mortgages, although 
it believes that, on the whole, the “ Western 
farmer is well within the safety line of bor- 
rowing,” considers “‘ the correct view ” to be 
as follows: 

“ But the Westerner should remember that 
there may come hot winds and light yields 
again, and he ought, in these days of thrift 
and gain, to make preparation for the time 
of such future. This he cannot do by in- 
creasing his debts, even though the security 
increases in value. Values may not main- 
tain and creditors become insistent. ‘To this 
extent the increasing volume of mortgages is 
a danger,—though for the present it may in- 
dicate intelligent business methods.” 


WHAT EVERY CITIZEN CAN DO 


The work of discrimination should not be 
left to the great insurance companies and 
banks, which, generally speaking, are doing 
all they can. Every citizen can participate. 
If he is an investor he can insist that his loans 
on farm mortgages be placed only through 
those agents who have proved they are con- 
servative and will confide his money only to 
the “solid ” class of farmers,—those who in- 
tend to make an immediate return to the 
community in the shape of more crops. 

And all public officers and citizens of in- 
fluence acquainted with farmers who seek 
fortune in pastures new would do well to 
ponder over this suggestion made to the 
Review by Mr. N. F. Hawley, the Minne- 
apolis banker: - 

“T would like to say that Eastern land 
companies or Southern and Eastern States 
might, with profit, spend money in adver- 
tising and inducing Western farmers, with 
their Western methods, to return to Eastern 
and Southern soil, if it can be demonstrated 
that markets and conditions there would af- 
ford a profit and an attractive environment 
to the Western farmer. This policy might 
steady, in a wholesome way, prices in the 
West, and at the same time be a boon to the 
Southern and Eastern country.” 








GETTING TOGETHER FOR MISSIONS 


BY THE REV. W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 


"THE third great creed of the Christian 
church, that creed which bears the 
name of the opponent and final conqueror 
of Arianism,—Athanasius, defined and lim- 
ited for ages the missionary activities of 
Christianity: ‘‘ Whosoever will be saved, 
before all things it is necessary that he should 
hold the Catholic faith; which faith, except 
every one do keep whole and undefiled, with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly. This 
is the Catholic faith; which except a man 
believe faithfully he cannot be saved.” 
Under such a banner the missionaries of the 
succeeding centuries went forth. It was an 
age of creeds, and they were sure of theirs. 
It is a mere truism to say that the form re- 
ligious movements take depends on, is modi- 
fied and molded by, the environment in 
which they are cast. The laws that control 
and direct human progress in all its branches 
are everywhere the same. Grecian philoso- 
phy had won to itself the world of human 
thought in the fourth century. It could and 
did assimilate what was best in man’s think- 
ing in those times. It could and did reject 
most of what was unworthy and crude. It 
received Christianity from the unphilosophic 
Jew, and, doing so, as a matter of necessity, 
profoundly changed it. As Jesus and his 
apostles taught, “ the common people heard 
them gladly,” and but few others were in- 
terested in the new and obscure religion. 
As the great creed-makers of the fourth 
century stood forth in the schools of the 
world to proclaim Christ, they stood, as they 
had to stand (or they would not have had 
even a hearing for their cause) as the ex- 
ponents of a subtle and profound religious 
philosophy; that claimed rightly to include 
within its bounds all the known wisdom, all 
the sane aspiration, of this age. Thus it nec- 
essarily came to pass that the religion the late 
centuries accepted as Christian was in many 
respects a very different religion from that 
which the Master proclaimed by the blue 
waters of Galilee. Yet the belief of the 
fourth century was truly rooted in the facts, 
and hopes, and beliefs of the first. The sower 
had gone forth to sow his seed,—a little mus- 
tard seed only. And now, as He had fore- 
told, it had become a great tree, in whose 


branches strange birds sometimes builded. 
Yet was the root the same. 

We are only beginning to study history to- 
day. The science of comparative religions is 
yet in its infancy. But now we can begin 
to know the “why” and the “how” of 
some of the changes that have passed over 
our religion; and even if we cannot do this, 
we can at least see that immensely important 
changes have passed on it; and thus are, or 
should be, prepared to recognize that further 
change must yet mark its progress, if in any 
true sense it is to become the religion of the 
whole world. The Master Sower it was 
who taught us that the seed He placed in 
the life of man so long ago is to keep on 
growing till the final harvest day. 

Athanasius, his predecessors and disciples 
labored greatly to fit the faith they held dear 
to the need of their own time. They were, 
like ourselves, men often moved by passion 
and by prejudice. But that they wrought 
wisely and well is abundantly proved by the 
results they obtained. In the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries an immense 
band of reformers, many of them now quite 
forgotten, did the same. If the thinking 
world is still more doubtful of the work than 
of that which the creed-maker’s age produced 
the reason is that the latter age has retreated 
into the golden mists of the half-known past, 
and we cannot criticise its apostles and mar- 
tyrs as we can those of a later day. Some 
cannot bring themselves to admit that the re- 
formers did well by their day and genera- 
tion. Yet surely the persistent vitality of re- 
ligion among those nations where the reform 
movement won out is an argument in their 
favor hard to gainsay. 

If many well-informed Christian men are 
still sadly doubtful of the gain to religion of 
the reformation upheaval, is it any wonder 
that men still regard with dismay the up- 
heavals of our own time? In such a time as 
this, when new knowledge floods the world, 
little can be taken for granted, all must be 
tested and tried. It is a time of shaking, of 
removing,—a time described and welcomed 
by the great “ Unknown” who wrote the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, when he says, ‘“‘ The 
removing of those things that are shaken, as 
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of things that are made, that the things that 
cannot be shaken may remain.” 

Speaking generally, the reformers scarcely 
touched the creeds. Indeed, they were on 
occasion prepared to add to their numbers 
and stringency. ‘They refused the additions 
of later medievalism. ‘They rebelled against 
ecclesiastical tyranny. But such a sentence 
as ‘‘ Whoso will be saved must thus think of 
the Trinity ” troubled them not at all. Their 
age was not ours. Their doubts trouble us 
but little. Yet the hardiest of us surely 
would not dare to venture on new creed- 
making. We hold to our creeds, but not as 


our fathers held to them. ‘They are to us: 


the best statements we can find of truths 
which from their nature are incapable of 
complete and satisfactory statement. We are 
imperfect beings; our powers of expression 
by word of mouth are even more limited than 
we are ourselves. These creedal truths touch 
on the infinities. How can the finite define 
the infinite? As definitions they are an im- 
possibility. So while we hold to our creeds 
as precious from a thousand associations in 
their long past, while we rightly value them 
as the heirlooms of the holy, the wise, and 
the strong, to whose wisdom, self sacrifice, 
and courage we largely owe what is best in 
ourselves, we no longer thrust our creeds 
forth in the faces of our fellows, demanding 
that they must be accepted as a condition to 
marching side by side with us on life’s high- 
way of endeavor. 

Now what I want to say is this: Since ours 
is no creed-making age, another basis for 
common action must be found. The fact 
that in other times good men, when they met 
to lay plans for some work that had to be 
done, began by outlining a Westminster Con- 
fession, a Scotch Covenant, or even an Evan- 
gelical Alliance platform in no way justifies 
us in an attempt to imitate them. If it is 
objected that “all the Christian centuries 
have so acted,”—well, we cannot so act. We 
know, we feel that we cannot. If religion, 
the most real thing in life, is to go the way 
of the life of our time, is to-day to obey the 
overwhelming influence toward association 
that rules compellingly everywhere, then 
some gathering ground for Christians other 
the: the platform of creed must be found. 

I believe that the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement may at least point the way to such 
a meeting ground. If this is so, the future 
may call it blessed. “The men who are bind- 
ing themselves together in the movement say: 
“ The churches we belong to and love loyal- 


ly have wrangled on their confessions of faith 
for ages. If we get talking about our creeds, 
we may wrangle, too. Christian living we 
all believe in. Of Christian work there is 
an immensity to do. We must act more to- 
gether if we are to accomplish anything. As- 
sociation is one of the notes of our time. 
Other forces in the world are associating,— 
Christians alone are hanging back. The 
more we try to work together, the more we 
find we like it. We understand each other 
better. We accomplish more. We save 
strength and money. We will keep our sev- 
eral creeds, our doctrinal differences, in abey- 
ance while we see what we can do for those 
who have no creed at all.” Surely it may 
at least be hoped that a movement so under- 
taken will do something to bring good men 
in all churches nearer together, and that per- 
haps practical Christian unity in the future 
may come to us by a different way than that 
of liturgy, orders, or creed. 

The creedal question placed on oné side, 
what faces the Laymen’s Movement? The 
mass of the unchristianized, unmissionized, at 
home and abroad. I am sure the church will 
learn much from this handling of the great 
task. I say the unmissionized at home and 
abroad. For surely wise counsel will, as the 
prophet of old did, put the healing salt into 
the head of the spring. ‘The heads of the 
rivers of the future of man’s life will be 
found both in home and in foreign lands. 

The early Christians won the world be- 
cause they were wise in their day and gen- 
eration. ‘Theirs was the spirit of a “ sound 
mind.” They took the seed to the ripe na- 
tions,—Rome, Greece, Egypt. But they 
soon went beyond these to the nations still 
in babyhood, the tribes out of which future 
nations were to be grown; these they reached 
while they were young and impressionable. 
Professor Hodgkin in his illuminating book, 
“Ttaly and Her Invaders,” shows that stub- 
born old Rome herself was thereby Chris- 
tianized. Less Christian was shé than the 
Gothic barbarians (so called) that poured 
into her. The Christian missionary efforts 
of the future will surely seek more to reach 
the child, individually, than our fathers 
sought. Corrective methods are sometimes 
necessary, but they are not nearly as effec- 
tive as those which surround the school room, 
nay the cradle, with the influence of Christ. 
Early neglect is hard and costly to overcome. 
Lay men and women may be trusted to re- 
member such simple things; and missionary 
movements led and planned by lay people 
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will not ignore them, even if orthodox 
preaching and practice often do. 

Is it an idle dream, then, to hope that from 
such a movement as this may yet come to the 
millions of our own school children the un- 
speakable boon of such religious teaching as 
shall fit them for the duties of the home and 
the state? Teaching not creedal, not dog- 
matic, in any accepted sense, but yet a teach- 
ing truly Christian; that shall bring to the 
little children. what Jesus meant them to 
have when He took them on His knees. Our 
schools are meant to fit children for life and 
its duties. Simple religious teaching lies at 
the key root of these. Not in England, 
France, or the United States do the children 
get such teaching. The Sunday-school can- 
not give it. The homes of hurried,- over- 
driven parents are not giving it to-day. If it 
is withheld the loss to the future is terrible 
to think of. No duty in all the vast mis- 
sionary world work that awaits us to-day is, 
I believe, so imperatively important. Here 
the churches have failed, and know that they 
have failed. Let the laymen and lay women 
try what they can do. If we fail to Chris- 
tianize our children in the United States we 
certainly shall not succeed in Christianizing 
foreign nations. If we don’t reach with the 
love of Jesus the children before fifteen, we 
shall not convert them at five and twenty. 
If we fail to truly Christianize the republic, 
we shall make the most stupendous failure 
the Christian church has made since she sur- 
rendered the East to Mohammedanism. 

This Laymen’s Movement is a rallying of 
forces to the flag that has been neglected. 
The Christian church has for long neglect- 
ed her lay forces. Perhaps this is less true 
of American than of European churches; still 
it is true even here. The reasons for this 
are not far to seek, but I have no time even 
to outline them. It is enough to point to the 
fact. Lay people have been called to the 
church’s aid, of course, in a multitude of 
ways,—money must be raised, organizations 
built up and sustained, teaching and visiting 
done. But it has generally been agreed with- 
in the sphere of church influence that a spe- 
cially educated, trained official must direct 
the whole. In the belief of the Eastern 
Church, the Roman Church, and partially in 
the Anglican Communion, the priest, who 
has a divine sacramental commission, can 
alone be responsible for such direction. The 
plan has been followed for ages. It has 
worked fairly well. But that it fails to meet 
the needs of our times, the Laymen’s Mission- 
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ary Movement is an evidence. Machinery 
that works well in one decade breaks down 
hopelessly in the next. It is only necessary 
to look at the mass of unchristianized hu- 
manity at home and abroad to see that no 
existing church organization can be stretched 
enough, or galvanized enough, to meet it. 
The missionary movement of the future 
must be the going forth to the field, the 
home, the foreign field, not of driblets of or- 
dained priests, deacons, Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, Roman Catholics, or Protestants, but 
of the Christian manhood and womanhood 
of the Christian nations. It must mean’ the 
inspiring of all of us to higher, holier, more 
self-sacrificing endeavor. Men and women 
must be found in tens of thousands who will 
be willing to forego much of the comfort 
of life, many of those things we value most, 
in order to uplift and educate the weak and 
hopeless people of the earth; while a still 
larger multitude, equally inspired, shall 
grapple with the evils that lie at our very 
doors. To some from foreign lands sounds 
the call. To others, the problems presented 
by the child at the door seem of first impor- 
tance. Both are equally missionaries. The 
future maintenance of civilization itself de- 
pends on Christian success in both fields. But 
once for all, taking heart at this movement 
which has come to us, let us cast aside for- 
ever the idea that the specially educated 
groups of men and women, priests or minis- 
ters, sisters or deaconesses, can grapple with 
this thing. Nor, of course, will money do it. 
If these laymen could command a million 
dollars for one hundred dollars that they 
have raised, the money would not meet the 
occasion. A going forth of Christian civili- 
zation to the uncivilized is what is wanted. 
The men and women on the ground have 
done nobly. They are waiting for the large 
forces, promised by such movements as these. 
Ecclesiasticism of one sort or another has 
ruled the councils of the church long enough. 
These laymen are knocking at its council 
doors now; but they are entering on a cam- 
paign the result of which cannot fail to sup- 
ply them with so exact and intimate a knowl- 
edge of the condition to be met by Christian 
missionaries both at home and abroad that, 
having it, they cannot be excused from the 
church’s councils. This presence cannot fail 
to bring new courage on the battle line, new 
resources and wisdom in the council cham- 
bers. They will greatly add to the churches’ 
missionary resources. They will surely do 
away with much of the churchly red tape. 








CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AS A WORLD 
PROBLEM 


"TRUE statesmanship has entered into the 

plans made for the World Missionary 
Conference to be held at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, on June 14-23 of this year. This great 
meeting was projected three years ago not 
so much with a view to producing a dem- 
onstration for inspirational and educational 
purposes as to provide a means for the frank 
interchange of views and conclusions among 
experts from the world’s mission fields. Pub- 
lic meetings will be held in connection with 
the conference and the missionary cause 
will be presented in its broader and more 
vital aspects to the public, but the conference 
itself, if we may judge from the authorized 
prospectus, will be more like a meeting of 
the Association for the: Advancement of Sci- 
ence. It will be in the fullest sense scientific, 
as regards the manner and method of its de- 
liberations. 

In order that the topics for discussion 
might be wisely chosen and properly formu- 
lated, eight commissions were appointed in 
1908, each composed of twenty persons of 
recognized experience or ability to deal with 
the special questions of missionary policy as- 
signed to them, and in the interval since their 
appointment each one of these commissions 
has associated with itself leading mission- 
aries in the field and native Christian lead- 
ers who are qualified to give the exact in- 
formation required as a basis for scientific 
and constructive work in missionary organ- 
ization. The reports of these several com- 
missions will be printed and in the hands of 
the delegates to the conference before the 
debates begin. 

Merely to give a list of the eight topics 
assigned to these expert commissions is to in- 
dicate the extraordinary range which the dis- 
cussions will take. One of the commissions 
has dealt with the problem of ‘‘ Carrying the 
Gospel to All the World,” another with 
“The Native Church and Its Workers,” 
another with “ Education in Relation to the 
Christianization of the National Life,” and 
a fourth with “‘ The Missionary Message in 


Relation to Non-Christian Religions.’’ Other 
practical themes to which the conference will 
devote attention are ‘‘ The Preparation of 
Missionaries,” ‘ “The Home Base of Foreign 
Missions,” ‘The Relation of Missions to 
Governments,” and ‘“ Co-operation and the 
Promotion of Unity.” 

The membership of the conference will be 
limited to delegates appointed by missionary 
boards and societies in Great Britain, the 
British colonies, the Continent of Europe, 
the United States, and Canada. In all there 
will be about 1150 delegates, of whom 450 
will represent Great Britain and an equal 
number the United States and Canada. The 
attendance at the conference will greatly ex- 
ceed the number of accredited delegates. 
From the United States and Canada alone 
it is expected that about 1200 persons will 
be present in Edinburgh during the sessions 
of the conference. All branches of Protestant 
Christianity will be represented, and denom- 
inational differences will not be permitted to 
obtrude themselves in the discussions. 
Whether consciously or not, such a gather- 
ing cannot fail to be in itself an effective ob- 
ject-lesson in essential Christian unity; for 
it will show that a new basis for common 
action, to which Dr. Rainsford alludes in 
the foregoing article, has actually been found. 

The national congress of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement held last month in 
Chicago (in which every State and Terri- 
tory was represented) showed clearly enough 
that this country is aroused as never before 
on the subject of foreign missions. The 
Edinburgh conference during the present 
month, in which such American laymen as 
William J. Bryan, Seth Low, and William 
Jay Schieffelin will take part as delegates, 
is likely to formulate the world’s missionary 
policy for decades to come. American 
Christians, a century ago, gave the first great 
impulse to the cause of Protestant missions 
in non-Christian lands. From America in 
1910 comes an impulse not less powerful in 
the same direction. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY—THE MODERN 
MOLOCH 


BY JOHN B. HUBER, M.D. 


(The following article, contributed by a competent medical authority, sets forth in a graphic 
way some of the serious evils attendant on the celebration of the Fourth of July as it has been 
conducted for many years. It is gratifying to note that some of the leading American munic- 
ipalities have already taken steps to bring about a “safe and sane” observance of the nation’s 
holiday. The city of Washington lays claim to having been the first municipality that at once 

made a total prohibition of the private sale and use of fireworks, and prepared an adequate 


celebration which was in all respects successful. 


That was last year. At the close of the day 


the hospitals reported that they had no patients due to the celebration, whereas they had re- 

ported 104 cases on the Fourth of July, 1908, as due to accidents from the use of explosives. 
The program for the day provided for a display of daylight fireworks in the morning, fol- 

lowed by a public meeting, with an oration, the reading of the Declaration of Independence, and 


the singing of patriotic songs by the school children. 


In the afternoon there were more day- 


light fireworks and a band concert on the grounds south of the White House. Later there was 
a parade of automobiles, and in the evening the usual fireworks display and street illumination. 

The city of Springfield, Mass., has also inaugurated a series of unique celebrations of the 
Fourth, including historical pageants and other features, which seem to amuse the populace as 


much as the former more noisy and far more dangerous methods of observing the day. 


It is 


to be hoped that all who read Dr. Huber’s suggestive article will be moved to propose some 
more rational form of celebration in their respective localities—TuHE Epitor.] 


I? may surp™'se many a citizen to know 
that a very rational and earnest move- 
ment against the use of fireworks on Inde- 
pendence Day is now in its seventh year; nor 
is it universally realized among us how many 
of our children have, by reason of these year- 
ly celebrations, suffered the most cruel death 
known to medical science. Were any such 
emotion possible in the English breast, that 
of satisfaction for the losses and humiliations 
endured by England in the war for Inde- 
pendence,—at least so far as human life is 
concerned,—could hardly be more thorough- 
ly justified; for, taking no account what- 
ever of our national losses of many decades 
past, but only of those incurred in the last 
three yearly celebrations and in the metropo- 
lis alone, we find that 1339 have been killed 
and injured_—more than the casualties in 
the Revolutionary battles of Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Fort Moultrie, White Plains, 
Fort Washington, Monmouth, and Cowpens 
combined. Nor have these losses been among 
fighting men, but rather among little chil- 
dren; and of the latter wounded on Inde- 
pendence Day many that have not died have 
nevertheless been dreadfully maimed and dis- 
figured for life. 
APPALLING RAVAGES OF “ FOURTH OF JULY 
TETANUS ” 


The American Medical Association has 
gathered most of the statistics upon which 


the fight against the use of fireworks on the 
Glorious Fourth has been based. A year ago 
it demonstrated in its Journal that in the six 
preceding years our whole country has shown 
for that festival a grand total of 29,296 
killed and wounded. In 1903 there were 
415 cases of Fourth of July tetanus; in 1904, 
105 cases; in 1905, 104; in 1906, 89; in 
1907, 55 recorded cases; in 1908, 76. In 
1909 there were 150 cases, the largest num- 
ber since 1903, probably by reason that the 
Fourth coming on Sunday, the celebration 
was practically one of three days; as it comes 
this year on Monday, there is now to be 
feared another triurnal tribute to the mod- 
ern Moloch. It is interesting also to note 
that in 1908 there were 816 blank cartridge 
wounds, whilst in 1909 the number of 
wounds from this source was 1095; and that 
the States having the largest number of blank 
cartridge wounds had also the largest num- 
ber of tetanus cases; also that blank cartridge 
wounds had a higher percentage of deaths 
than gunshot wounds. The most common 
wound productive of tetanus or lockjaw is 
that produced by the blank cartridge; this 
need not be as wide as a church door, nor as 
deep as a well; the merest skin puncture, per- 
haps even a scratch, will serve. The blank 
cartridge, then, is responsible for more than 
60 per cent. of tetanus cases; the giant fire- 
cracker (not the small cracker) for 16 per 
cent.; the toy cannon, 4 per cent.; firearms, 
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5 per cent.; powder, 10 per cent. Not to ex- 
cite undue alarm, it should be observed that 
blank cartridges will by no means always pro- 
duce tetanus; for the eighty-nine cases de- 
veloped in 1906 there were 979 blank cart- 
ridge wounds; still the disease is so appalling 
that no one will take for his children any 


chance that their wounds will prove in- 


nocuous. 
THE GERM AND ITS INTRODUCTION 


A fortunate peculiarity of the tetanus bacil- 
lus, the germ responsible for the disease, is 
that it is biologically anaerobic,—that is, it 
can thrive only in wounds closed and devoid 
of oxygen. And it rarely traverses the site 
of an injury,—rarely enters the lymph and 
blood channels; the toxins or poisons gen- 
erated by it are the virulent factor. Its 
habitat is naturally in earth, sometimes in 
putrefying fluids and manure. In some lo- 
calities it is ubiquitous, as in parts of Long 
Island; also, it is said, in a region from 1 to 
5 miles in extent near Atlantic City, N. J. 

The infection generally comes about 
through the introduction of germ-containing 
dirt or wads into wounds, sometimes very 
slight indeed, and especially of the face, 
hands, and feet. The wound may serve for 
the introduction of tetanus germs already 
present on the body’s surface, a thing easily 
understood when we consider the normal con- 
dition of the small boy’s hands; the paper in 
the blank cartridge may contain this bacillus. 
There may be a mere burn, apparently super- 
ficial; yet some part of a wound, however 
slight, may become impermeably sealed in in- 
curring the accident; thus will the germ se- 
cure implantation in microscopic pockets or 
fissures. In puncture tetanus the germ may 
get lodgment from the instrument itself, as 
a dirty nail or the tine of a pitchfork. Punc- 
tured, contused, or lacerated wounds are 
much more dangerous than those that are 
clean cut as with a dagger or a sharp knife. 
Crushing injuries, deep lacerations, gunshot 
wounds, wounds beneath the skin, the fatty 
tissue or the tendons of muscles, and espe- 
cially where wads or dirty clothing have 
been introduced into torn flesh, are the most 
dangerous. 

The symptoms of tetanus may not mani- 
fest themselves until a fortnight’s incubation 
after the injury. Then come rigidity of the 


in chewing and swallowing, chills, high 
fever, asphyxia, muscular spasms pitiful to 
look upon, opisthotonos,—bridging of the 
body from the occiput and the heels; rapid 
pulse, profuse sweating,—all this in a little 
child. Up to very recent years death ended 
these sufferings in most cases. 


HOW TO SAVE THE CHILDREN 


How, then, are we to prevent this dread- 
ful disease in children? We at least forbid 
the toy pistol and the giant firecracker. It 
would seem that no case of tetanus,—at any 
rate such cases are very rare indeed,—has 
developed from Roman candles, torpedoes, 
paper caps, small firecrackers, or display 
pieces; here should indeed be ample and ade- 
quate scope for fun and uproar. Immediately 
a child sustains an injury from fireworks, but 
especially the toy pistol and the giant fire- 
cracker, a physician should be summoned, 
who will inject an immunizing dose of tet- 
anus antitoxin. Such a timely dose will 
almost surely protect against the develop- 
ment of the disease; its efficacy, however, 
diminishes with the time lost in administer- 
ing it. Before the use of this beneficent agent 
death in cruel suffering followed in at least 
80 per cent. of these lockjaw cases. Prac- 
tically all health departments now have this 
antitoxin available for immediate use on ap- 
plication, and requests may be made to them 
by telephone for its dispensing on the coming 
Fourth. In any event, repeated microscopic 
examinations of the secretion of the wound 
during the incubation period will, when they 
are negative, greatly allay fear of the disease. 
For the wound itself nothing short of heroic 
surgery will be justified. Free incision; thor- 
ough removal from the wound of every par- 
ticle of foreign matter; cauterization with a 
25 per cent. solution of carbolic acid; the ap- 
plication of a loose wet boric acid pack; the 
hypodermic injection of 1500 units of anti- 
tetanic serum; the wound invariably to be 
kept open and allowed to heal by granula- 
tion; the dressing and packing to be changed 
daily,—these are the radical steps that are 
essential. 

Many communities are now arranging for 
rational means of celebrating the coming 
Fourth, which should be fully as enjoyable 
as those heretofore obtaining and without 
results so dreadful as have here been set 


neck and jaw, the risus sardonicus, difficulty down. 

















LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 


ENGLAND’S SUCCESSFUL WAR MINISTER 


"THE Right Honorable R. B. Haldane, the 

British War Minister, achieved a re- 
markable triumph when, in March last, in 
the midst of a turbulent session, due to the 
friction between the Lords and the Commons 
on the Veto question, he secured the passage 
of the vote approving the estimates for army 
expenditures for the ensuing year, amount- 
ing to £27,760,000 ($138,800,000). In ap- 
proving these estimates the House of Com- 
mons approved a practical reorganization of 
the British army; and here Mr. Haldane has 
been successful where several of his predeces- 
sors in office signally failed. ‘The problem 
that confronted him was a difficult one. The 
military position of Great Britain differs 
from that of the other European powers ow- 
ing to the fact that a large army has to be 
maintained in India and the Colonies, and 
this cannot be kept up to its requisite strength 
unless a corresponding number of troops is 
maintained at home. ‘The conditions exist- 
ing at the time Mr. Haldane received the 
seals of office and what he has done to im- 
prove them are set forth in The World’s 
Work (London) by “ A Soldier,” who, him- 
self “a distinguished military authority with 
ample opportunity for knowing both Mr. 
Haldane and his work,” was commissioned 
by the editor to write the article. 

The British military forces consisted for- 
merly of the regular Army of the Militia, 
the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers; and “ A 
Soldier” points out the defects in each at 
the time when Mr. Haldane first became 
Secretary for War. 

The regular army ct home and its reserve 
numbered over 230,000 men, with sufficient regi- 
ments and batteries to complete an expeditionary 
force of 150,000 men; but this army could not 
be mobilized because it was deficient in admin- 
istrative troops. . . Of ninety-three field 
batteries only one-half could have been brought 
up to a war footing, there being such a large 
deficiency in the numbers required to man the 
reserve ammunition columns. . . . With 
230,000 men available, the War Minister could 
not have put more than 100,000 men fully 
equipped for war in the field. 

Of the militia about 40 per cent. of the bat- 
talions contained less than 500 men in their 


ranks, and were without any reserve to bring 
them to a war footing. 





























THE RIGHT HONORABLE RICHARD B. HALDANE 


The Yeomanry was a fairly efficient 
— but it was available for home defense 
only 

Lastly, there were the volunteers, composed 
chiefly of infantry and garrison artillery, but 
without cavalry or field artillery. Fhis force, 
due to the patriotism of the people, had sprung 
up without any directing hand. 


‘ 


It is generally agreed that “the sole ob- 
ject of any military system in peace is to 
provide for a state of war’; and the British 
forces were ill adapted to meet that end; for 
they stood in no scientific connection with one 
another, and their organization rendered it 
impossible to use them with full advantage 
to the nation. Mr. Haldane saw that recon- 
struction was necessary, and he proceeded to 
build his reorganization scheme “on the 
foundation laid by the Committee of Im- 
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perial Defense . . . that the navy is 
adequate to protect the British Isles against 
invasion and that the most to be feared are 
raids by comparatively small forces made 
with a view to destroying docks or works 
in connection with the manufacture of arma- 
ments.” Basing his reforms thus on com- 
mand of the sea, Mr. Haldane proceeded to 
define the purposes for which the British 
army at home exists. In substance his de- 
cisions were as follows: 


That the primary duty of the regular army is 
to find drafts and reliefs for the British troops 
stationed in India and the Colonies, and as a 
conscript army cannot be sent for long periods 
to tropical countries, this army must necessarily 
be a professional one enlisted for a compara- 
tively long service. ‘ 

That as Great Britain is not merely an island 
power, but the heart of a huge empire, any por- 
tion of which the army may be called on to de- 
fend at short notice, a highly organized, small 
but well-equipped field force must be always in 
readiness to cross the seas. 


Behind this professional army, Mr. Hal- 
dane decided, there must be a second line 
“resting on the nation itself.” This reor- 
ganization into two lines involved a reduc- 
tion of the regular army, the reorganization 
of the militia as a special reserve to the regu- 
lar army, and a welding of the Yeomanry 
and volunteers, the Yeomanry becoming cav- 
alry to the second line and the garrison vol- 
unteer artillery horse and field artillery. 
Remembering how desperately conservative 
the British army is, it will be readily ac- 
knowledged that Mr. Haldane’s task was 
no easy one. ‘That he was able to accom- 
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plish it successfully is sufficient testimony of 
his indomitable courage and immense deter- 
mination. 

‘“A Soldier” gives some interesting data 
concerning the personality of the British War 
Secretary, which, condensed somewhat, we 
reproduce here: 


Mr. Haldane was educated at the universities 
of Edinburgh and Gottingen; was admitted to 
the bar; on entering Parliament sat with the op- 
position, and was a member of the House of 
Commons for twenty years before he received 
his first appointment in the government as Sec- 
retary for War. He does not resemble the man 
of law or the thinker, but would be adjudged 
by 99 men out of evéry 100 to be a country 
squire of pronounced Tory views. He combines 
a keen intellect with a prodigious capacity for 
work and enormous driving power. He is not 
an orator, but he is a most persuasive speaker, 
—‘‘ persuasion tips his tongue,”—and he never 
fails to give credit, when due, to his predeces- 
sors and advisers, be they opponents or friends. 
Calm, self-possessed, and thoroughly practical, 
he trusts to close and sustained arguments to 
make good his case, appealing neither to passion 
nor to prejudice, and like a true philosopher 
scorning to make use of invective or sarcasm. 


In introducing the army estimates Mr. 
Haldane spoke for two hours, receiving un- 
qualified praise from both sides of the House. 
In the course of his remarks he stated that 
the War Department had obtained all the 
recruits that it needed both for the regular 
army and for the territorial reserve. He also 
announced that a regular aeronautical corps 
like that of Germany was to be created. It 
is a long time since so hopeful a report on 
British military affairs was heard in Parlia- 
ment. 


THE REAL DIAZ, MAKER OF MEXICO 


R EADERS of the Review will remember 

that in the issue for November last we 
noticed an article on “ Barbarous Mexico,” 
in which the writer, Mr. J. K. Turner, spoke 
of Mexico as “a land where the executive 
rules all things by means of a standing army, 
where peonage is the rule for the great mass, 
where political offices are sold for a fixed 
price, and where the public-school system in 
vast country districts is abolished because a 
Governor needs the money,” and much more 
in a similar strain. In the Sunset Magazine 
for May Mr. Herman Whitaker has a force- 
ful paper entitled “ Diaz, Maker of Mex- 
ico,” in his foreword to which he says: “I 
am not in sympathy with the policy which 


seeks, first, to saddle the entire responsibility 
for peonage upon President Diaz; secondly, 
to overlook or deny the great service he has 
rendered his country. . . « I feel certain 
it will be conceded that President Diaz has 
accomplished more than could possibly be ex- 
pected of one man in a single lifetime. ‘ 
Let the man be judged by his achievement.”’ 

Mr. Whitaker’s narrative of the life of the 
Mexican president is a fine piece of biograph- 
ical writing, characterized by many really 
dramatic passages, and especially noteworthy 
for its extreme fairness. He traces the career 
of the future ruler from the time when, as a 
cobbler’s apprentice in Oajaca, he is learning 
to make “very excellent topboots and the 
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finest of shoes.”” At sixteen the president-to- 
be tries to enlist for the American War, and 
is rejected on account of his youth. At twen- 
ty-four he marches to the polls that are sur- 
rounded by Santa Ana’s soldiers and casts 
his solitary vote against the tyrant. His 
remarkable coolness is further illustrated in 
his escape from the fortress of Puebla, when, 
in letting himself down from his cell, he falls 
on a nest of pigs, wakes the sentry, taps the 
latter on the shoulder, with the admonition: 
“You shouldn’t sleep. If Diaz or any other 
of the Mexican generals up there should hap- 
pen to escape there'll be the very devil to 
pay around your quarters.” When later he 
takes Puebla by assault, his disposal of his 
prisoners evinces “a generosity: and mag- 
nanimity that will appear incredible to those 
who have been accustomed to think of him 
only as a military dictator.” His escape 
after his defeat at Icamole by Lerdo on the 
City of Havana is graphically told; and, 
finally, the battle of Tecoac “ transmutes the 
shoemaker’s apprentice and fugitive insur- 
rectionist into the president and adminis- 
trator.” 

As to the man himself, Mr. Whitaker 
gives the following interesting description of 
President Diaz as the year 1910 finds him: 


The strong nose, the thoughtfulness of the 
deep-set brown eyes, the quiet dignity of the 
face, are those of nature’s aristocrat. 

Sick or well, he never tastes alcoholic liquors. 
Once when prescribed brandy for dysentery he 
pushed the glass away with the remark: “I do 
not need it for my body nor to support my cour- 
age.” . . . He is also sternly moral. And 
there can be no doubt that this personal clean- 
liness made possible his large success. 
The early summer sun fails to catch him in his 
tub; and at an hour when the great majority 
of his fellow-citizens are still in bed he has 
made a simple breakfast on fruit and rolls. 
Breakfast over, he goes to work with a 
will; and when the last need of the state has 
received attention turns to his play with the 
vim of a school-free boy. In his recre- 
ations,—his bowling matches, for instance,—he 
casts off the dignities along with the cares of 
state and becomes the cheerful democratic com- 
panion. . . . Add the fact that he is a kind 
father, sood husband, and the best of friends, 
and there can be no exaggeration in the state- 
ment that, contrasted with the lives of his con- 
temporaries of Central and South America; the 
private life of Diaz stands out like that of Mar- 
cus Aurelius from the rottenness of degenerate 


Rome. 


Referring to the charges of cruelty some- 
times brought against Diaz in his public char- 
acter, Mr. Whitaker remarks: 


No one would stand readier to press these 
charges than the writer, who once drew the at- 


tention of his government to the iniquities of 
tropical peonage and Yaqui slavery. It is doubt- 
ful whether Diaz will try to deny these things, 
for fairness forces the statement that even in 
this he has followed out his iron policies. As 
the watered valleys of the Yaquis were required 
to round out his economic plans, their resistance 
to his aggressions placed them in the same cate- 
gory with political criminals, and he moved 
against them with the same ruth, nor paused 
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till the last Yaqui was gone. Neither is it to be 
expected that a man whose own life was at 
hazard every day of twenty years, and who had 
seen thousands of lives go into the foundations 
of the republic, would hesitate to sacrifice a few 
thousand peons in the cause of the country. It 
is only fair to add that the greed and cruelty 
of individual planters are responsible for the 
worst features of peonage, and as iniquities exist 
in holes and corners beyond the range of his 
vision judgment should be suspended till they 
have been properly brought to his notice. As, 
lastly, such waste of life is unnecessary as it 
is inhuman, it is reasonable to suppose that a 
man who has shown such sagacity in all other 
things and magnanimity in so many of them 
will stop it when once he knows. 


Concerning the charge of political tyranny, 
Mr. Whitaker observes that “ there are, of 
course, tyrants and tyrants. For Diaz, 
desbot is the better word, and no man who 
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knows his Mexico would deny his right to 
the title.’ The other day a large number of 
students were expelled from state schools 
for political activity. La Libertad, the organ 
of the “ Reyistas,” was suppressed and the 
editor imprisoned. ‘Thirty officers were ar- 
rested for revolutionary propaganda-in the 
army. All of which goes to show that “ only 
by revolution could Reyes or any other can- 
didate remove Diaz from the presidential 
chair. With him the presidency is to become 
a habit which he cannot command.” As a 
Westerner remarked to the Sunset writer: 
“The elections are a huge farce. ‘The ticket 
is made up by Diaz, and none but office-hold- 
ers and their friends go to the polls. Peg 
Diaz knows just how much liberty we can 
use, and takes care that we get no more.” 
And, as Mr. Whitaker puts it: ‘‘ There’s 
the point.” All experiments in self-govern- 
ment of Latin peoples on this continent tend 
to show that in their cases a benevolent des- 
potism is better than government by revolu- 
tion. Quoting Mr. Whitaker further: 


To prove Diaz’s government benevolent it is 
necessary only to draw the comparison between 
the Mexico of to-day with the Mexico under 
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the sixty-five rulers. To a country drenched 
in blood, he brought peace so long and con- 
tinuous that only men of middle age remember 
the last war. Bankrupt and undeveloped, he re- 
stored her financial status and brought her for- 
ward to the planes of civilization. «|. De 
Reyes propaganda would séem to indicate that 
the long peace had not altogether cured the 
itch for-revolution,—a little more blood-letting 
may be required to destroy the last germ. But, 
one thing is certain: while armies have been 
known to cast away their standards, they never 
desert the payroll; and that three or four thou- 
sands of millions which.have found permanent 
investment in the country are not going to stand 
for too much revolution. 

Diaz’s maternal uncle lived to be 102. If 
the president’s well-known sober habits and 
iron constitution should permit him to equal 
that remarkable span it would mean twenty- 
two years more of peace. By then “ the last 
of the old revolutionists would be dead, war 
be forgotten by the oldest man, and peace 
might very well have become a _ national 
habit.” But whatever may arrive, one thing 
is certain: the shoemaker’s apprentice of 
Oajaca, now sitting in the seat of Spanish 
viceroys and Aztec emperors, is a more abso- 
lute ruler over a greater Mexico than any 
of them ever knew. 


GROWING AND SELLING BULBS IN HOLLAND 


T would be well worth braving the tem- 
pestuous seas of early spring to visit Hol- 
land at the time when, in March and April, 
the far-stretching fields are resplendent with 
the crocus, hyacinth, and tulip. And if the 
visitor should also be. given access to the 
“ garden room”’ of some private citizen and 
see this filled with hyacinths of every shade 
of color, grown in perforated pots of fanciful 
design, from whose apertures the heavy 
flower-stalks so issue forth as to make these 
assume the shape of the vessel in which they 
grow, he would there get some idea of both 
the skill and artistic taste of the Dutch in 
floriculture. 

A very impressive idea of both this field 
and house culture might have been obtained 
by any one who should have been permitted 
to visit in the past March the exhibition given 
by the Union of Bulb Culture in the famous 
woods of Haarlem to celebrate the semi-cen- 
tennial of its existence. On this occasion the 
union issued a brochure commemorative of 
its origin and progress, which at the same 
time gives a most interesting account of bulb 


culture in Holland. The gist of the céntents 
of this volume is given in the Hollandsche 
Revue of Haarlem. 

After mentioning the introduction of the 
tulip from Asia into Holland by way of Tur- 
key and Vienna, and the instantly successful 
culture there of that flower in the lowlands 
bordering on the sea, and the famous tulip 
mania, the progress of this valuable Dutch 
industry is noted as follows: 


As early as the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a regular commerce in bulbs had already 
developed in Holland. Price lists were sent out 
from Haarlem to Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, and increasing quantities of the bulbs were 
exported to foreign lands. In the eighteenth 
century the tulip began to give place in impor- 
tance to the hyacinth. This was the period of 
the famous George Voorhelm, whose standard 
work on hyacinths reached three editions in 
France, and was translated also into English, 
German, and Italian. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century the “winter garden-room” 
came to be principally a collection of hyacinths, 
the early cultivated varieties of this flower 
forged to the front and gave to the culture of 
this an unlooked for vogue, and thus started a 
new period in the trade in bulbs. 
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DUTCH BULBS: THE MOST PICTURESQUE INDUSTRY OF HOLLAND 


(Loading a boat with hyacinths, tulips, and daffodils for the London flower market. The flowers, how- 
ever, are grown less for the blooms than for the bulbs. This farm is located about midway between the 


thriving Dutch cities of Leyden and Haarlem) 


The Dutch bulb industry, however, had to 
struggle for a number of years with two se- 
rious obstacles. ‘The first of these was the 
periodical flooding at high water of the sec- 
tions in which the bulb culture was carried on. 
To prevent the great damage and consequent 
loss caused by this the government was re- 
peatedly importuned by the commissioners of 
dikes to construct a drainage system to protect 
the sections devoted to bulb culture against 
the destructive element. It was not till after 
the great damage caused by the floods of 
1876, however, that the government gave any 
indication of interest in the matter. And 
even then some three or four years had to 
pass before the drainage system at Katwyk 
was constructed and brought the long desired 
relief. From that time dates the rapid prog- 
ress in the cultivation of and trade in bulbs 
in the province of South Holland, the leading 
section in the kingdom devoted to that in- 
dustry. And, indeed, by this time this busi- 
ness had become an important factor in the 
national welfare. 

An entirely different and quite singular ob- 
stacle to this important industry of the Nether- 
lands had its origin in Italy. In 1875 the Italian 
Government passed an ordinance forbidding the 
importation of bulbs. This act was based upon 


the: fear that with the bulbs might also come in 
the Colorado potato bug. It required not a few 
representations on the part of the Dutch florists 
to the Italian Ambassador and the Foreign Sec- 
retary of Holland before the prohibition was 
withdrawn. And yet, though it had been repeat- 
edly demonstrated that the Colorado beatle could 
not be carried into Italy by flower-bulbs, and 
though the importation of potatoes from the 
United States and Canada into Holland was for- 
bidden by law, permission for the free importa- 
tion of bulbs into Italy was not granted till 1888, 
thirteen years after the enactment of the pro- 
hibitory law. From that time on the culture of 
and trade in bulbs has advanced in Holland with 
rapid pace, as the following figures will indicate: 
In 1860 the land occupied in this branch of flori- 
culture amounted to only about 740 acres. In 
the two following decades this slowly grew to 
double that acreage, while in the ten years from 
1890 to 1900 it had risen to more than eight times 
the original figure, and by 1909 it amounted to 
very nearly 10,000 acres. A similar growth, at 
first also slow and very gradual, is shown in the 
number of cultivators and the price of land, the 
former rising from 300 in 1860 to nearly 3000 in 
1909 and the latter from 7000 florins per hectare 
to 15,000 florins. In the same period the number 
of employees rose from 500 to 4000, and the 
annual wages paid out from 150,000 florins to 
2,000,000. In the same half-century the gross 
receipts from the export of bulbs rose from 
1,000,000 florins in 1860 to 12,000,000 florins in 
1909, while the membership of the Union of 
Bulb Culture has risen to nearly 3200. 
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THE NEW HARVARD AND ITS NEW PRESIDENT 

















PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, OF HARVARD 


= many and important are in 

progress at Harvard University. ‘The 
Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., writing in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, goes so far as to say that they 
mark “ the beginning of an educational revo- 
lution in America.” Forty years ago when 
Dr. Eliot assumed control at Harvard the 
great State universities had not attained their 
present importance. At that time a degree 
from Harvard ‘connoted in the minds of 
the people of the country something which 
it did not really possess. It stood for quali- 
ties, discipline, and intellectual strenuousness 
which the elective system as administered did 
as much as any one thing which happened at 
Harvard in the last twenty-five years to de- 
press. Harvard men among themselves have 
always admitted this.” Under the unre- 


stricted elective system many youths were 
sent to Harvard “who neither wanted a 
liberal education nor had the capacity for 
be . 99 ° “ 
receiving it.” In its new head “ the finest 
trait of Harvard finds illustration,—namely, 
the power and the ‘determination to allow 
no traditional attitude to hinder development 
in the tigiversity,—and least of all to blind 
the administrative head to the obvious evils 
which have been long known and remain un- 
remedied in the instruction of students.” 
Besides their remarkable educational ad- 
vancement, the great State universities have 
demonstrated the fundamental fact of mod- 
ern democratic organization,—that “ great 
communities extending over vast areas can be 
co-ordinated with their higher institutions 
in affectionate and permanent interest in such 
a way as to make them the premier force in 
democratic civilization.” To quote Dr. 
Berle further, the State universities have 
shown 
that enormous taxation for the higher education 
not only will be borne, but gladly borne, by a 
democratic community which has few or no 
scholarly traditions; and that what has obtained 
as a species of religion at Cambridge,—that you 
have to rely upon the third generation of college 
men for endowment,—is a pure absurdity when 
you have real democracy in education. No uni- 
versity in this land has paid so costly a price 
for this contempt for the masses as Harvard 
has; for she is at this moment in the midst of 
a thoroughly hostile community which would not 
hesitate to tax her out of existence if there 
were not so many and such selfish motives 
against it. Even the great public-service cor- 
porations have found out that you cannot oper- 
ate successfully in a hostile community. Har- 
vard failed to find that out under the most ex- 
pert financier that any university in America 
ever had. 


In this matter President Lowell has a 
great advantage over Dr. Eliot, for he 
“starts with a knowledge which his pred- 
ecessor did not even suspect.” As trustee 
for the Lowell Institute “ he has really been 
at the head of a popular university and has 
felt the popular pulse as Mr. Eliot never felt 
it.” President Lowell has announced his de- 
termination to “co-ordinate Harvard Uni- 
versity with the community, and to federate 
it with all the neighboring institutions to 
this end.” In a word, he “ proposes that 
Harvard shall be as it originally was, rooted 
and grounded in the life of thg community 
and have a place in its affections as well as 
in its intellectual regard.” 


~ 





~ 
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Speaking of the changes in the system of 
education at the new Harvard, Dr. Berle 
says that “ President Lowell believes in the 
college. He does not believe in handling a 
youth just out of a high school as though he 
were a man ready for professional studies.” 
No sooner were the formalities of President 
Lowell’s inauguration over than the faculty 
and governing. boards agreed upon a plan 
under which a standing committee prepared 
general rules for the choice of electives, based 
upon the principle “‘ that a student must take 
a considerable amount of work in some one 
field, and that the rest of his courses must 
be well distributed.” Also that at the end 
of his first year in college each student must 
present to his adviser a plan of study for the 
remainder of his college course; and “ that a 
student’s plan be subsequently changed only 
for a cause satisfactory to the committee.” 
The rules in accordance with which the 
freshman class of 1910 will begin the new 
régime show a real revolution in Harvard 
education. 


Nothing that is really valuable in the elective 
system is lost; in fact, it is generally under- 
stood that any student who shows himself ca- 
pable of electing wisely and effectively will have 


little or no difficulty in making any elections he 
chooses. But what has been made certain is 
that every student in Harvard College hereafter 
is going to get something resembling education; 
and none will go out of the college despising the 
men who achieve academic distinction, because 
they will have some conception, attained by 
hard work, what that distinction means in brain 
force, in character, in concentration and devo- 
tion to a purely intellectual end. 

Citing the case of a certain professor at 
Harvard, who less than a generation ago 
would decline to answer a simple question 
on which his opinion merely as an educated 
man would have been valuable by saying “ It 
is not in my department,” Dr. Berle remarks 
that “ President Lowell evidently will not 
regard, as a superior qualification for any 
chair in Harvard, total and arrogant igno- 
rance of every other department of knowl- 
edge.” The insular characters, the want of 
solidarity, the absence of cohesiveness which 
“made Harvard stand for something so 
purely individualistic as to appear a rather 
poorly concealed superciliousness and con- 
tempt for other forms and methods of edu- 
cation,” have passed with the advent of the 
new president. “ Harvard from this time 
is with her sister institutions, not apart from 
them.” 





WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER: YALE’S GREATEST 
ECONOMIST 


BY the death of William Graham Sumner, 

which occurred on April 12, 1910, the 
United States has lost one of its ablest pro- 
fessional economists, and, as the Yale Review 
comments, there has been closed ‘“‘ an epoch 
not only in economic and sociological instruc- 
tion at Yale but also in the economic thought 
of the country.” In place of the ordinary 
obituary notice the editors of that journal 
conceived the happy idea of a series of short, 
signed articles treating of the late professor 
from different points of view,—namely, as 
pioneer, teacher, inspirer, idealist, man, and 
veteran. 


THE PIONEER 


Prof. Henry W. Farnam, writing under 
this heading, calls to mind the fact that when 
Sumner succeeded to the chair of political 
and social science at Yale College in 1872 
there were but few professional economists 
in the country. Besides Walker at the Shef- 


field Scientific School, Dunbar at Harvard, 
and Perry at Williams College there were 
few who could be said to have taken up the 
teaching of economics as a profession. At 
that time when new tutors were appointed 
at Yale they were “ expected to teach either 
Latin, Greek, or mathematics, as might be 
required of them. . Hence, Mr. 
Sumner, when he came to the college in 
1866, had to teach, first, mathematics and 
afterward Greek.” ‘The effect of his teach- 
ing on the student body was marvelous. Says 
Professor Farnam: 

We had no one who so stimulated our 
thoughts and so interested us. We felt that 
he put new interpretations upon history and 
upon the facts of everyday life; a new world 
of ideas was’ opened to us. He not only 
inspired his classes, but he at once became known 
to the public by his attacks upon inflation and 
protection. . . . He was a _ magnificent 
fighter. While he hit hard, he was always fair 
and frank. But his vigorous blows produced 
antagonism. The protectionists were outraged 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


rHE LATE PROF. 


and incensed at his advocacy of free-trade. The 
greenbackers, silver men, and bimetallists could 
not endure his advocacy of the gold standard. 
— In his teaching, in his research work, 
and in his public influence he was essentially a 
pioneer. He possessed the strong conv ictions, 
the splendid physique, and the militant spirit 
which pioneers must have. 


THE TEACHER 


That the late professor will be remem- 
bered as one of the great teachers of his time 
is the opinion expressed by Prof. J. C. 
Schwab. His pre-eminence in this respect 
‘hinged on his unusual power to draw his 
pupils with him.” He had the power “ to 
stir his pupils to observe carefully social and 
economic phenomena, and to describe them in 
clear terms. His deductions were always 
striking and caught his hearers. . . . 
He is remembered by his aphorisms and gen- 
eralizations. . . . His hatred of hum- 
bug and sham was an inspiration to succes- 
sive generations of students. The best and 
truest in their mental and moral make-up 
were deeply stirred by Professor Sumner’s 
rugged honesty, his devoted loyalty to his 
calling, and withal his kindly personal inter- 
est in their growth.” 
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few teachers 
have ever lived who have influenced the lives 
of their students as did Professor Sumner.” 
In his nature concealment found no place. 
Few men have been more ready to admit an 
error, more anxious to know and teach the 


Prof. Irving Fisher thinks “ 


naked truth, and more free from pride of 


opinion,” 

‘T am sure that I am but one of a multi- 
tude of Yale graduates who look back to a 
course taken under Professor Sumner as 
marking an epoch in their intellectual devel- 
opment,” writes Prof Clive Day. “ Seen 
through Professor Sumner’s eyes, history ap- 
peared broader and deeper than it had ever 
seemed before. . . . The great element 
in Professor Sumner’s power was his ideal- 
ism. Beyond and above the material phe- 
nomena of life he taught us to see its great 
realities.” 

THE MAN 


The tribute of Prof. Albert G. Keller to 
the engaging personality of Professor Sum- 
ner is a particularly happy one. He writes: 


As the writer looks back over the years of 
association with Professor Sumner the reflec- 
tion which disengages itself from many others 
is this: how inevitably, yet without effort, did 
this man win allegiance, at first intellectual, and 
then of the affections to himself. Whatever he 
touched he transformed with interest,—lending 
such glamour, for example, to such an uninspir- 
ing object as a colonial piece of eight that all 
of us wanted to own one, or to see one essayed, 
at once. This was the sort of teaching that 
counted. His invariable background 
was common sense. 


Of Professor Sumner’s fidelity to obliga- 
tion, the following example is cited: 


Not many years ago there occurred a heavy 
snowstorm on a Sunday night and Monday 
morning; and the trolley cars had not yet begun 
to run on time for an 8.30 class. Some of us 
who had waded in through the drifts were 
wagering that Sumner had been stopped for 
once, for he lived a mile or so from college, 
and was not very strong at the time. But when 
we went to his lecture-room to look, he was 
there, in his familiar, old-fashioned leather 
boots, flushed and panting, but ready for busi- 
ness. . . None of us can hope to rival that 
compelling quality of his which caused young 


men to wish to follow him above all others; for 
that was part of his genius. 
PROFESSOR ELY’S TRIBUTE 
Prof. Richard T. Ely writes: “ As years 


went on I came to have an increasing appre- 
ciation of his work and an increasingly friend- 
ly feeling for him. . . . Although still 
unable to accept his underlying philosophy of 
society, I can now see more clearly than then 
that his clear-cut utterances had in them a 
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message well worthy of consideration.” Pro- 
fessor Ely also states that he always wel- 
comed into his graduate classes a Yale man 


trained by Professor Sumner. Such a stu- 
dent had “something definite and positive 
on which to build.” 


AN ALLEGED DANGER OF OCEAN TRAVEL 


CEAN travel,—more specifically passage 
across the Atlantic,—has come to be 
regarded as so particularly safe, the assertions 
of the various steamship companies as to the 
precautions taken for the protection of their 
patrons having hitherto been accepted so im- 
plicitly, that it is much to be regretted that 
there should be published any statement cal- 
culated to cause uneasiness among the sea- 
going public, unless, of course, conditions en- 
dangering life and calling for exposal really 
exist. In the Atlantic Monthly an article, 
entitled ‘“‘The Man on the Bridge,” by 
Charles Terry Delaney, has caused some- 
thing of a sensation among those who in the 
pursuit of health or of pleasure “ go down 
to the sea in ships’; and it is not going too 
far to say that, if true, the allegations made 
should result in immediate action on the part 
of the steamship companies for the remedy of 
the conditions depicted, and that if not ca- 
pable of substantiation the article should 
never have been printed. ‘Take, for example, 
the following extract: 

Except when rounding headlands, approaching 
harbor, or during fog, the master rarely mounts 
the bridge at all; everything 1s left in charge of 
the officer of the watch. There is no risk in 
this if the officer has had a sufficient-amount of 
sleep. But does the officer in charge always get 
sufficient sleep.to act quickly for the benefit and 
safety of those. whose lives are in his keeping? 
I answer, emphatically, “ No.” At times he is 
no more fit to. be left in charge than is a lunatic; 
and a moment’s delay, a wrong order, or the 
slightesglet-up in his vigilance is often all that is 
required to send both the liner and its freight 
of between three and four. thousand souls to the 
bottom. ' 


This passage occurs in a description ‘of a 
voyage from Liverpool to New York; and 
Mr. Delaney charges that when leaving port 
“the second officer, when he goes on the 
bridge, has been on his ‘feet without sleep. for 
at Jeast thirty-nine hours.” He claims that 
in‘ nothing are his statements exaggerated; 
and he goes on to say: 


I have experienced all that I have described, 
many times. I have been left in charge of a 
liner carrying in all about thirty-three hundred 
souls. These, in addition to the valuable ship 
and freight, have been under my cliarge at a 
time when I have been from thirty to forty 


hours on my feet, and without sleep or rest. 
The safety of all has depended on my vigilance 
at a time when soul, mind, and body have long 
been worn out. To keep awake at such times 
1s torture; one must walk, walk, walk, and get 
through somehow; and all this in waters 
crowded with shipping and where vessels are 
subjected to the whims of tides! “At no other 
time in their lives, perhaps, are passengers in 
such jeopardy. Just when an officer should be 
at his best and have all his wits about him, he 1s 
as heavy as lead and worse than useless. . 

While the tracks adopted by the leading 
steamship companies minimize the risks of 
an ocean passage, “‘ the gravest and most un- 
warrantable risks are taken in the very worst 

° ~ : ” 

places in the world,—the English channels. 
The condition of sailors and officers at the 
commencement of a voyage is thus described : 

Sailors on leaving port, often muddled 
through drink, are of no assistance to the officer 
in keeping a lookout. The officers, though not 
through drink, are worse than muddled. Their 
faculties are impaired, their eyes are almost 
closed, their bodies are worn out; all this 
through false economy, or ignorance and bad 
management, on somebody's part. Until some 
fine vessel with her precious cargo is sent to the 
bottom through collision, these things, I believe, 
will not be rectified. It is only by good luck 
that this has not happened already. 


Mr. Delaney pays a high tribute to the 
qualifications of the young officers on the 
liners; and he assures his readers that “ if 
there were only one certificated officer left 
on a ship the passengers need have no fear 
of her not coming into port.” Indeed, he 
says plainly, that whereas the British au- 
thorities call for the presence of the master 
on the bridge of his vessel “ at all times dur- 
ing fog,” it would be far better for the safety 
of the ship if the command were handed over 
to the chief officer when the master finds 
himself worn out by watching. Under exist- 
ing conditions the writer of the article under 
review has seen “a master sixty years of age 
or thereabout stand on a bridge for over 
seventy hours, with eyes that were useless 
through strain and hearing impaired by the 
constant shrieking of the fog-whistle.” Is 
it right, he asks, to expect such a man to 
command in case of emergency? But hazy 
weather,—in sailor language, “ one part clear 
to two parts thick,’—is even more danger- 
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ous than fog. In such weather, especially 
if the master has just been on the bridge for 
a stretch, the officer in charge hesitates to 
call the latter again and sound the whistle. 
Serious risks are taken at such times. Mr. 
Delaney mentions two instances in which he 
nearly lost his ship: one when he was “ going 
at the rate of 21 knots,” and the ship passed 
within 20 feet of an iceberg; the other when, 
“with hardly a moment’s warning,” the 
Deutschland hove in sight about an eighth of 
a mile away, the two ships passing each other 
with less than a hundred feet between them. 


\ 


Another danger arises from inaccurate 
charts. On this point the evidence cited is 
circumstantial enough: 


For example: on British Chart No. 2480, Fire 
Island Lightship and Sandy Hook Lightship are 
given as being in the same latitude. All British 
books of instruction, coast-pilots, “lights of the 
world,” etc., give both the same latitude,—name- 
ly, 48° 28’ North. Now, the latest American sur- 
veys place Fire Island Lightship in 40° ,28" 40” 
North and Sandy Hook Lightship in 40° 28’ 2” 
North, a difference of nearly three-quarters et 
a mile. The three-quarters of a mile of 
difference between the two surveys is quite 
enough to pile any ship up high and dry. 


THE NEW QUESTS FOR THE SOUTH POLE 


S HACKLETON'S expedition as well as 

the contemplated Antarctic explorations 
of a number of other investigators lend a 
timely interest to an article in the Berlin 
Gegenwart by Dr. Adolf Heilborn, in which 
he dwells particularly upon the project of 
Wilhelm Filchner, the daring explorer of 
Tibet. We give some of the main features 
of his remarks: 


From remote times a Southern Continent 
has been the dream and hope of geographers. 

Hipparchus in 150 B. C. located its begin- 
nings.as far north as Ceylon, while Ptolemy, 300 
years later, placed them much farther south, 
where Africa juts out to the east, and his view 
prevailed up to the time of the Portuguese ex- 
plorers. The rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope and shortly after of Cape Horn, dispelled 
these erroneous suppositions. Cook demon- 
strated in 1769 that New Zealand, too, was only 
an island, and not the coast of a continent be- 
yond Australia. The Russian, Bellingshausen, 
in 1821 was the first to discover a real Antarctic 
mainland, naming it Alexander Land. Ross, 
while searching for the magnetic pole in 1840- 
"42, discovered the ice-mantled Victoria Land. 
Another interval of a generation ensued with- 
out any notable polar explorations; but since 
1897 the old problem has been infused with new 
life: the German zoologist, Chun, in 1897-’99; 
the Belgian expedition under de Gerlache, 1898- 
‘99, the first to winter in the Antarctic regions, 
—and Borchgevink’s expedition, fitted out by 
English means, strove for its solution. Then 
from 1901 to 1905 we have a period of interna- 
tional undertakings: the German, Drygalski; the 
Englishman, Robert Scott; the Swede, Nor- 
denskjéld; the Frenchman, Charcot ; the Scotch- 
man, Bruce, have contributed towards lifting the 
veil that hangs over the Antarctic regions. 
Shackleton, penetrating farther than any of these 
(88° 23’) into the very heart of the polar re- 
gion, established beyond doubt the existence of 
a south-polar continent. His success naturally 
gave a new impetus to Antarctic exploration. 


No. less than five new expeditions are 


planned for 1910-11, and that of the Ger- 
man, Filchner, promises to be the most 
notable. In the meeting last March of the 
Berlin Geographical Society, he laid his 
plan before the astonished circle of scholars, 
—a plan which aroused genuine enthusiasm 
and was joyfully hailed by Nordenskjéld, 
who chanced to be present. Filchner, in an 
interview solicited by the writer, communi- 


cated to him details of his project which have- 


not yet been made public, and which were 
the occasion of his article. 





LIEUTENANT WILHELM FILCHNER 


(Organizer and leader of the projected German 
South Polar expedition) 
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Filchner’s plan is not of recent conception; it 
is a pet idea of the daring explorer which in- 
adequate means have heretofore prevented him 
from prosecuting. 

Bruce, the discoverer of Coatsland, means to 
start from that point and make an earnest en- 
deavor to cross the Antarctic region; the same 
course, advocated by Peary, is contemplated by 
the Americans. But while in both cases the 
chief aim is to reach the South Pole, Filchner 
puts another problem in the foreground,—the 
clearing up of the relation between the east and 
west polar regions. Are these connected, or 
are they divided from each other? A great 
geographical problem awaits solution here, more 
important than the attainment of the South Pole. 

To solve this problem is the task that Filch- 
ner has set himself, and there is every reason 
to believe that he will succeed in solving it. His 
achievements in the highlands of Tibet,—often 
under the most adverse circumstances,—seem to 
mark him as predestined for such a task; his 
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motto: ‘“ Pessimist in preparation, optimist in 
action,” betrays the prudent investigator who 
realizes how multitudinous are the requirements 
for boldly penetrating into the unknown Ant- 
arctic regions. 

In order to carry out his plan Filchner wants 
to utilize two small vessels,—it being more diffi- 
cult for those of a large size to steer their way 
through the ice-channels. Chief importance, 
however, is attached to the sledges, which will 
be drawn by ponies and dogs, the first obtained 
from Greenland, the last from Central Asia. 

The success of an expedition depends pri- 
marily upon thorough preparation; among other 
things, those who are to participate with Filch- 
ner propose to spend a number of weeks in the 
summer of 1910 in the north polar regions in 
order to familiarize themselves with the condi- 
tions in such sections. The real expedition, 
which is calculated to extend over about 
three years, will not start before the sum- 
mer of 191T. 


ROOSEVELT ADDRESSES EUROPE 


66 HAT is it that makes Mr. Roosevelt 

the power he unquestionably is?” 
With this query the London Daily Chronicle 
begins a keen, yet sympathetic analysis of the 
ex-President’s speeches at Paris, Christiania, 
and Berlin. In essaying to ‘answer its own 
question this London journal admits that he 
is ‘‘ not a deep or subtle thinker,” that ‘‘ most 
of his harangues are little more than strings 
of eminently estimable platitudes,” and yet 
“they always thrill the audience to whom 
they are addressed and always thrill the 
greater audience who can only read them 
in print.” The truth is chiefly, concludes the 
editorial from which we have quoted, that 
Mr. Roosevelt “ brings to the problems of 
life and conduct and politics, first, a thor- 
oughly fresh, pristine, and elemental type of 
mind and character, and, secondly, the cour- 
age to say out loud what most men feel, but 
few even whisper.”” Moreover, Mr. Roose- 
velt himself always practices what he 
preaches, and “ his earnestness and sincerity 
are so overwhelming as to invest the most 
hoary platitude with a new meaning and a 
new message.” 

Concluding with the remark that a pos- 
sible proof of Mr. Roosevelt’s subtlety of in- 
tellect may be found in his understanding 
that “the great majority of mankind enjoy 
being preached at and like to hear the eternal 
virtues thundered at them through a mega- 
phone,” the Chronicle. reproduces the text of 
the speeches in question. Most of the jour- 
nals of England and the continent comment 


extensively on these utterances of Mr. Roose- 
velt. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF REPUBLICAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


‘““ Citizenship in a Republic ’’ was the title 
of an address delivered by Mr. Roosevelt be- 
fore the Sorbonne on April 23. After rapidly 
sketching the progress of civilization pioneer- 
ing in new regions of the world, and at the 
same time instituting a comparison between 
the settled conditions of European life and 
the rude surroundings of colonial America, 
the lecturer passed to his subject of the re- 
sponsibilities of individual citizens in repub- 
lics, such as France and the United States. 


A democratic republic such as each of ours,— 
an effort to realize in its full sense government 
by, of, and for the people—represents the most 
gigantic of all possible social experiments, the 
one fraught with greatest possibilities alike for 
good and for evil. The success of republics like 
yours and like ours means the glory, and our 
failure the despair, of mankind; and for you 
and for us the question of the quality of the 
individual citizen is supreme. Under other forms 
of government, under the rule of one man or 
of a very few men, the quality of the rulers is 
all-important. If, under such governments, the 
quality of the rulers is high enough, then the 
nation may for generations lead a_ brilliant 
career, and add substantially to the sum of world 
achievement, no matter how low the quality of 
the average citizen; because the average citizen 
is an almost negligible quantity in working out 
the final results of that type of national great- 
ness. But with you and with us the case is dif- 
ferent. With you here, and with us in my owa 
home, in the long run, success or failure will be 
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conditioned upon the way in which the aver- 
age man, the average woman, does his or her 
duty, first in the ordinary, everyday affairs of 
life, and next in those great occasional crises 
which call for the heroic virtues. The average 
citizen must be a good citizen if our republics 
are to succeed. 


It is not the critic who counts, Mr. Roose- 
velt contended, but the man who, while he 
makes mistakes, achieves and achieves because 
of optimistic belief in the value of life. 


Let the man of learning, the man of lettered 
leisure, beware of that queer and cheap tempta- 
tion to pose to himself and to others as the 
cynic, as the man who has outgrown emotions 
and beliefs, the man to whom good and evil are 
as one. The poorest way to face life is to face 
it with a sneer. There are many men who feel 
a kind of twisted pride in cynicism; there are 
many who confine themselves to criticism of 
the way others do what they themselves dare 
not even attempt. There is no more unhealthy 
being, no man less worthy of respect, than he 
who either really holds, or feigns to hold, an 
attitude of sneering disbelief towards all that is 
great and lofty, whether in achievement or in 
that noble effort which, even if it fail, comes 
second to achievement. Shame on the 
man of cultivated taste who permits refinement 
to develop into a fastidiousness that unfits him 
for doing the rough work of a workaday world. 
Among the free peoples who govern themselves 
there is but a small field of usefulness open for 
the men of cloistered life who shrink from con- 
tact with théir fellows. Still less room is there 
for those who deride or slight what is done by 
those who actually bear the brunt of the day; 
nor yet for those others who always profess 
that they would like to take action, if only the 
conditions of life were not what they actually 
are. The man who does nothing cuts the same 
sordid figure in the pages of history, whether he 
be cynic, or fop, or voluptuary. 


Among the lessons that France has taught 
to other nations, one of the most important, 
Mr. Roosevelt believes, is that “a high ar- 
tistic, and literary development is compatible 
with notable leadership in arms and state- 
craft.” 

Then by easy stages he passes to his favor- 
ite subjects of virile prowess in war and 
racial fertility. While war is a dreadful 
thing, and “ unjust war is a crime against 
humanity,” the question must not be merely, 
“Ts there to be peace or war?”’ but “ Is the 
right to prevail? Are the great laws of right- 
eousness once more to be fulfilled?” ‘The 
chief of blessings, moreover, for any nation is 
“that it shall leave its seed to inherit the 
land. . . . The first essential in any 
civilization is that the man and the woman 
shall be the father and mother of healthy 
children, so that the race shall increase and 
not decrease.” The nation that observes these 


maxims will be a nation of character, for 
“the homely virtues of the household, the 
ordinary workaday virtues which make the 
woman a good housewife and housemother, 
which make the man a good worker, a good 
husband or father, a good soldier at need, 
stand at the bottom of character.” 

The good citizen must have high ideals,— 
is another of Mr. Roosevelt’s insistently re- 
peated doctrines. He must be a good indi- 
vidual, but we must remember that “as 
society develops and grows more complex 
wé continually find that things which once 
it was so desirable to leave to individual in- 
itiative can under the changed conditions be 
performed with better results by common 
effort.” 

I am a strong individualist by personal habit, 
inheritance, and conviction; but it is a mere 
matter of common sense to recognize that the 
State, the community, the citizens acting to- 
gether, can do a number of things better than 
if they were left to individual action. 


And yet, as he puts it further on: 


Just so long as there is inequality of serv- 
ice there should and must be inequality of re- 
ward. We may be sorry for the general, the 
painter, the artist, the worker in any profes- 
sion or of any kind, whose misfortune rather 


than whose fault it is that he does his work ill. - 


But the reward must go to the man who does 
his work well; for any other course is to cre 
ate a new kind of privilege, the privilege a 
folly and weakness; and special privilege is 
injustice, whatever form it takes. To say that 
the thriftless, the lazy, the vicious, the in- 
capable, ought to have the reward given to those 
who are far-sighted, capable, and upright, is 
to say what is not true and cannot be true. Let 
us try to level up, but let us beware of the evil 
of leveling down. 

French opinion upon the address at the 
Sorbonne may be summed up in the com- 
ment of the J’emps in the words: “ It is the 
advice of an honest man, valuable to France 
because his deeds in life during thirty years 
have qualified him to speak.” 


AT CHRISTIANIA HE ADVOCATES A LEAGUE 
OF PEACE 


In his address on “‘ International Peace,” 
before the Nobel Prize Committee at Chris- 
tiania on May 5, Mr. Roosevelt traced the 
progress made during recent years in the 
cause of international peace. He paid tribute 
to the part taken by the Scandinavian nations 
in the advance of international arbitration, 
complimented the work of the Hague Tri- 
bunal, spoke a few vigorous sentences in 
favor of checking the growth of armaments, 
and advocated as a master-stroke the forma- 
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tion of a League of Peace by those great 
powers that honestly desire world friendli- 
ness. ‘These nations, he believed, should not 
only keep the peace among themselves but 
prevent, “by force if necessary,” its being 
broken by others. Nevertheless, said the ex- 
President, reverting to his favorate theme of 
enforcing Peace by being prepared for war: 


We must ever bear in mind that the great end 
in view is righteousness, justice as between man 
and man, nation and nation, the chance to lead 
our lives on a somewhat higher lever, with a 
broader spirit of brotherly good-will one for 
another. Peace is generally good in itself, but 
it is never the highest good unless it comes as 
the handmaid of righteousness; and it becomes 
a very evil thing if it serves merely as a mask 
for cowardice and sloth, or as an instrument to 
further the ends of despotism or anarchy. We 
despise and abhor the bully, the brawler, the 
oppressor, whether in private or public life; but 
we despise no less the coward and the volup- 
tuary. No man 1s worth calling a man who will 
not fight rather than submit to infamy or see 
those that are dear to him suffer wrong. No 
nation deserves to exist if it permits itself to 
lose the stern and virile virtues; and this with- 
out regard to whether the loss is due to the 
growth of a heartless and all-absorbing com- 
mercialism, to prolonged indulgence in luxury 
and soft effortless ease, or to the deification of 
a warped and twisted sentimentality. 


“THE WORLD MOVEMENT” AT BERLIN 


It was during the rather extended com- 
memoration ceremonies of the centenary of 
the University of Berlin that ex-President 
Roosevelt delivered on May 12 his lecture 
entitled ‘“‘ The World Movement,” under 
the auspices of the Roosevelt exchange pro- 
fessorship at the German capital. 

A brief review of the honorable part 
played in the advance of European civiliza- 
tion by peoples of the German stock and the 
different ruling dynasties of German blood 
preceded the general subject of the lecture, 
which the speaker introduced in these words: 


Germany is pre-eminently a country in which 
the world movement of to-day in all of its mul- 
titudinous aspects is plainly visible. The life of 
this university covers the period during which 
that movement has spread until it is felt through- 
out every continent; while its velocity has been 
constantly accelerating, so that the face of the 
world has changed, and is now changing, ‘as 
never before. 


Despite the temptation to grandiloquent 
generalization, the ex-President’s survey of 
human progress for several thousand years 
was characterized by individuality, intellec- 
tual honesty, and specific illustration. In 
modern times only, he contended, practically 
only since the invention of printing, has a 


real world movement been possible. Print- 
ing and advance in transportation facilities 
made it possible only at the dawn of modern 
times for the branches of the human family, 
widely separated by distance and _ alien 
tongues, to deal with one another, to ex- 
change influences, and finally, by the expan- 
sion and organization of commerce, to enter 
upon a real world movement. 

In the elaboration of his theme Mr. Roose- 
velt reached the emphasis he always places 
on the necessity of civilization preserving 
“the fighting edge.” He elaborated the 
point by complimenting the German Em- 
peror and the existing German army in a 
few strong paragraphs on the necessity for a 
citizen soldiery. Modern civilization, he con- 
tended further, is much superior to the civil- 
ization of Greece and Rome in the relation 
it has established between wealth and poli- 
tics. In view of our constant and fierce de- 
nunciation of this unholy alliance as it exists 
to-day, it is interesting to read these words: 


In classic times, as the civilization advanced 
toward its zenith, politics became a recognized 
means of accumulating great wealth. Cesar 
was again and again on the verge of bankruptcy; 
he spent an enormous fortune; and he recouped 
himself by the money which he made out of his 
political-military career. Augustus established 
Imperial Rome on firm foundations by the use 
he made of the huge fortune he had acquired 
by plunder. What a contrast is offered by the 
careers of Washington and Lincoln! There 
were a few exceptions in ancient days; but the 
immense majority of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, as their civilizations culminated, accepted 
money-making on a large scale as one of the 
incidents of a successful public career. Now 
all of this is in sharp contrast to what has hap- 
pened within the last two or three centuries. 
During this time there has been a steady growth 
away from the theory that money-making is 
permissible in an honorable public career. In 
this respect the standard has been constantly 
elevated, and things which statesmen had no 
hesitation in doing three centuries or two cen- 
turies ago, and which did not seriously hurt a 
public career even a century ago, are now ut- 
terly impossible. Wealthy men still exercise a 
large, and sometimes an improper, influence in 
politics, but it is apt to be an indirect influence; 
and in the advanced States the mere suspicion 
that the wealth of public men is obtained or 
added to as an incident of their public careers 
will bar them from public life. Speaking gen- 
erally, wealth may very greatly influence mod- 
ern political life, but it is not acquired in polit- 
ical life. The colonial administrators, German 
or American, French or English, of this genera- 
tion lead careers which, as compared with the 
careers of other men of like ability, show too 
little rather than too much regard for money- 
making; and literally a world scandal would be 
caused by conduct which a Roman proconsul 
would have regarded as moderate, and which 
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would not have been especially uncommon even 
in the administration of England a century and 
a half ago. On the whole, the great statesmen 
of the last few generations have been either men 
of moderate means, or, if men of wealth, men 
whose wealth was diminished rather than in- 
creased by their public services. 


Are we, the lecturer asked in conclusion, 
so many among whom have lost the “ fight- 
ing edge,” to go the way of the old civiliza- 
tion? 

The immense increase in the area of civilized 
activity to-day, so that it is nearly coterminous 
with the world’s surface; the immense increase 
in the multitudinous variety of its activities; the 
immense increase in the velocity of the world 
movement,—are all these to mean merely that 
the crash will be all the more complete and 
terrible when it comes? We cannot be certain 
that the answer will be in the negative; but of 
this we can be certain, that we shall not go 
down in ruin unless we deserve and earn our 
end. There is no necessity for us to fall; we 
can hew out our destiny for ourselves, if only 
we have the wit and the courage and the hon- 
esty. Personally, | do not believe that our civ- 
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ilization will fall. I think that on the whole 
we have grown better and not worse. I think 
that on the whole the future holds more for us 
than even the great past has held. - But, as- 
suredly, the dreams of golden glory in the 
future will not come true unless, high of heart 
and strong of hand, by our own mighty deeds 
we make them come true. We cannot afford 
to develop any one set of qualities, any one set 
of activities, at the cost of seeing others, equally 
necessary, atrophied. : We need, first of 
all and most important of all, the qualities which 
stand at the base of individual, of family life, 
the fundamental and essential qualities,—the 
homely, everyday, all-important virtues. . . . 
But these homely qualities are not enough. 
There must, in addition, be that power of or- 
ganization, that power of working in common 
for a common end, which the German people 
have shown in such signal fashion during the 
last half-century. Moreover, the things of the 
spirit are even more important than the things 
of the body. We can well do without the hard 
intolerance and arid intellectual barrenness of 
what’ was worst in the theological systems of the 
past, but there has never been greater need of 
a high and fine religious spirit than at the pres- 
ent time. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK POLITICS 


HAT our whole representative system 
is in the hands of the ‘‘ machine”; 
that the people do not in reality choose their 
representatives any longer, and that their 
representatives do not serve the general in- 
terest unless dragooned into doing so by ex- 
traordinary forces of agitation, but are con- 
trolled by personal and private influences; 
that there is no one anywhere whom we can 
hold publicly responsible, and that it is hide- 
and-seek who shall be punished, who re- 
warded, who preferred, who rejected,—that 
the processes of government amongst us, in 
short, are haphazard,—is the arraignment of 
the American people made by President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, in the 
North American Review. We set out as a 
nation “ with one distinct object, namely, to 
put the control of government in the hands 
of the people,” and, after experimenting for 
a hundred and thirty-odd years, we find we 
have no control, much less efficiency, and 
must begin all over again. 

President Wilson admits frankly that 
‘the machine is as yet an indispensable in- 
strumentality of our politics”; it cannot be 
abolished ‘“‘ unless the circumstances are 
changed, and very radically changed at that.” 
In asking the people to select all the officers 
of government they have been asked to do 


something too complicated for them; and, 
consequently, “it must be done for them 
by professionals.” Thus, under present con- 
ditions, ‘‘ the voters only choose as between 
the selections, the appointees, of the one 
party boss or the other. It is out of the 
question for them to make independent 
selections of their own.” But, says President 

Wilson, “if the machine as bossed and ad- 
ministered is an outside power over which 
the voter has no control, the fault is with the 
system, not with the politicians.” He, how- 
ever, sees no reason to despair of representa- 
tive government, “ because the people are pre- 
vented by the system of elections from elect- 
ing representatives of their own choice.” 
The people of other countries are not so pre- 
vented; and President Wilson cites the city 
of Glasgow as an example. He says: 

_ Glasgow is known as one of the best-governed 
cities in the world and its government 
is not in any essential peculiar to itself. : 
Its administration is entirely in the hands of 
its municipal council, which has a membership 
of thirty-two. The mayor has no independent 
executive powers. He is merely chairman of 
the council and titular head of the city when it 
needs a public representative on formal occa- 
sions, when it welcomes guests or undertakes a 
ceremonious function. There is no upper and 
lower chamber of the council; it is a single 
body. It is not a legislature. No city council is. 
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: Its members are elected by the voters of 
the city by wards,—one councilman for each 
ward. The voter’s connection with the govern- 
ment of the city is very simple. He votes for 
only one person, the councilman of his ward. 
That is the whole ticket. 

There the voter does not need “ the as- 
sistance of professional politicians to pick out 
a single candidate for a single conspicuous 
office.” Moreover, the structure of the 
city’s government is so simple that he can 
follow his representative throughout every 
vote and act of administration. 

Certain American cities, following the ex- 
ample of Galveston, Texas, have .secured 
from their State legislatures charters author- 
izing them to put their administration en- 
tirely in the hands of a small commission of 
five or six persons, and the results have in 
several cases been very satisfactory; but 
whether so small a body as five men wholly 
unaided can successfully manage the ad- 
ministration of a modern city sufficiently in 
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detail to keep them clear of inefficiency and 
abuse remains to be seen. Probably a larger 
body of men will be required; but “ that 
need not result in putting a greater burden 
on the voter and bringing the nominating 
machine again into existence as his indis- 
pensable assistant and ultimate master.” 

In President Wilson’s opinion the short 
ballot is the short and open way by which 
we can return to representative government. 
What the voters of the country are now at- 
tempting is “not only impossible, but also 
undesirable, if we desire good government.” 
The charter of the city of New York is cited 
as an example of a mere system of “ ob- 
scurity and of inefficiency.” “It disperses 
responsibility, multiplies elective offices 
beyond all reason or necessity, and makes 
both of the government itself and of its con- 
trol by the voters a game of hide-and-seek in 
a labyrinth.” What we need is a radical re- 
form of our electoral system. 


NEW FARMING METHODS AND HIGHER PRICES 


RITING in the Popular Science 
Monthly on the necessity of a reor- 
ganization of American farming methods, 
Prof. Homer C. Price says: “ There is no 
danger of a shortage of food supplies in this 
country, but higher prices must prevail in 
order to develop the potential agricultural 
resources of the country.” It will, we think, 
be a surprise to many of the readers of the 
Review to learn that the average yield of 
wheat per acre in the United States is smaller 
than in France, Germany, or the United 
Kingdom. ‘The actual figures are given in 
the following table: 

TABLE SHOWING THRE AVERAGE YIELD OF WHEAT PER 
ACRE BY TEN-YEAR PERIODS FOR THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS AND FHE TOTAL PRODUCTION FOR 1908. 

Aver. yield Aver. yield 


per acre, per acre, Total 

1888-97. 1898-1907. production. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United ania 30.1 $2.6 55,585,000 
Germany ... a 192-7 28.4 138,442,000 
BPO gciiince ere arenes ri. 20.8 310,526,000 
United States.....12.8 13.9 664,602,000 


The fact that of the four countries cited 
the United States has the largest total pro- 
duction is due to the simple circumstance that 
our wheat area is nearly eight times greater 
than that of France, which comes next to 
us in point of acres under wheat cultivation. 
The most reliable figures available show that 
the number of acres per capita is as follows: 
United Kingdom, 1.70; Germany, 2.37; 


France, 3.40; United States (éxclusive of 
Alaska and Philippines), 24.02. In 1900 
there were in the United States 838,000,000 
acres in farms, and since then about 15,000,- 
ooo acres have been added annually from 
the public lands. Indeed, practically all of 
the latter suitable for agricultural purposes 
have now been taken up. In some sections 
of the country farm lands have tripled 
value within a few years. 

Professor Price shows the enormous in- 
fluence that certain changes in the methods 
of transportation, as well as the development 
of labor-saving machinery, have exerted on 
the agriculture of the country. For exam- 
ple, the refrigerator-car services have ren- 
dered possible the shipping of fruits, vege- 
tables, and meats across the continent; and 
the results of labor-saving machinery are well 
illustrated by the following extract from the 
article under review: “If the present wheat 
crop of the United States were harvested by 
the method employed at the time of the Civil 
War it would require every man of military 
age in the United States to work for at least 
two weeks in wheat harvest.” Naturally as 
labor-saving machinery is increased the pro- 
portion of population engaged in agriculture 
has decreased. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the per capita production of most agri- 
cultural products has advanced. The accom- 
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panying table shows that in several cases the 
increase is remarkable: 


7————_ Decade. _—__, Period. 

1866- 1876- 1886- 1896- 1905- 

1875. 1885. 1895. 1905. 1908. 
Wheat, bushels....... 6.2 8.3 7.4 7.8 7.9 
Corn, bushels........24.6 30.43 27.5 -28.4 31.8 
Oats, BUGNCGs 60 << 05% 6.9 9.1 10.7 10.6 9.8 
Barley, bushels...... ay AS) pie | 1.3 1.9 
Rye, bustels. <6 65.6. on 5 4 4 4 
Potatoes, bushels..... 3.0 3.0 3.0 | 3.4 
Cotton, pounds.......37.8 51.4 57.8 65.5 70.0 
BAGG, BOIS 6.60 .056:50:0'0 0:0 63 -76 86 -76 .74 
Horses, number...... .20 a 238 .20 ood 
Milch cows, number.. a .24 -25 Pi 24 
Other cattle, number... .387 AT iti) 49 Rit) 
Swine, number....... 69 15 -73 58 .64 
Sheep, number....... 80 §=.84 68 .63  .64 


But gratifying as this increase is, it has 
been accompanied by certain changes in agri- 
cultural conditions which, according to Pro- 
fessor Price, ‘make a reorganization of 
American farming methods absolutely nec- 
essary.” The concentration of the popula- 
tion, due to the growth of cities, has 
“brought about new problems of food sup- 
ply in furnishing the more perishable prod- 
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ucts, such as milk, vegetables, fruits, etc.” 
Then, the exhaustion of the soil fertility of 
the farms of the older agricultural sections 
has rendered necessary a recourse to ferti- 
lizers. “‘ The statistics of 1900 show that 
$55,000,000 worth of goods were used by 
the farmers of the United States” for this 
purpose, The increased prices for farm prod- 
ucts “ will increase their production and in- 
sure a supply sufficient for all needs for the 
future.” In other words, high prices are to 
be depended on to make our farms more pro- 
ductive than they are at present. 

There is just one gleam of sunshine for 
the consumer. The United States Geolog- 
ical Survey estimates “ that 75,000,000 acres 
can be made available for agriculture by 
draining swamps.” This land, Professor 
Price considers, would be much more fertile 
and much more productive than most of the 
land that is now being cultivated. 





CITY EXPENDITURES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


I? is somewhat remarkable how little the 

average citizen knows and how little he 
cares about the cost of the city government 
under which he lives. He may grumble a 
little at the amount of his taxes, but as for 
ascertaining whether the city revenues are 
economically and wisely applied the thought 
of so doing never enters his head. And yet 
municipal finances are of considerable impor- 
tance. As Prof. Charles Edward Merriam 
remarks in the University of Chicago Maga- 
zine: “The social significance of the city is 
everywhere recognized; and the value of 
efficient city government in determining the 
length and breadth of the lives of its inhab- 
itants is evident to the most casual observer.” 
Professor Merriam, it may be mentioned, is 
a member of the City Council of Chicago 
and chairman of the Chicago Commission on 
Municipal Expenditures. 

For the purposes of comparison between 
American and European cities, Professor 
Merriam divides revenues into “ general” 
and “commercial.” General revenues are 
those used to defray the cost of the exercise 
of general governmental functions, such as 
public health and safety, education and rec- 
reation. Commercial revenues are “ those 
obtained in the exercise of industrial or semi- 
industrial governmental functions ”; and we 
are told that “ European cities generally re- 
ceive a larger proportion of their income from 


municipal industries than do American 
cities,” and they also receive “larger re- 
turns from public-service privileges.” As 
regards general revenues “there is a strik- 
ing difference between the amounts received 
from the central governments in Europe and 
the United States. In this country the 
amounts of such State grants are small, be- 
ing usually in aid of school funds. In Eu- 
ropean cities a considerable portion of the 
general revenues is thus obtained.” 

Both at home and abroad, however, munic- 
ipal revenues are derived chiefly from taxa- 
tion. In England the personal property tax 
is not employed ; the direct tax is levied upon 
real estate, and very little is secured through 
indirect taxes. In France direct taxes form 
about one-third of the total municipal tax 
revenues; the other two-thirds are derived 
from duties on foods and drinks mainly and 
from special local taxes. In Germany most 
of the direct tax is obtained from additions 
to the state income tax, next in importance 
being the real estate tax. In the cities of the 
United States “the principal source of rev- 
enue is the general property tax. . . . 
The largest amounts of indirect taxes come 
from licenses, the liquor trade furnishing the 
greatest percentage of such revenues.” 

Professor Merriam institutes his compari- 
son of expenditures “on the basis of per 
capita disbursements ”; and he has prepared 
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CITY EXPENDITURES: TABLE I 


PER CAPITA ORDINARY EXPENDITURES 


Street | 
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SMALL AMERICAN BONDS FOR SMALL 
FRENCH INVESTORS 


‘THE gentlemen who think in millions still 
turn up their noses at the American 
investor of small means, as if he were, pos- 
sessed of intelligence equally small. 

The news that $70,000,000 of American 
railroad bonds were being floated last month 
in Paris had the result of greatly relieving 
the money market, turning foreign exchange 
in our favor, and postponing further exports 
of gold. 

One feature of these bonds had much 
deeper and more permanent interest. They 
were to be made available in denominations as 
low as five dollars—to the French. 

Over here the offerings of such bonds are 
read only by the folks who can invest ‘‘ $1000 
and multiples thereof.” 

But why should the American citizen who 
knows these railroads directly and who could 
and ought to buy a few $5, or $10, or $100 
bonds be utterly ignored? Why is it not 
most important to educate him as to the sound 
control and fair earning power of certain 
corporations and to give him a chance to 
share in it? 

“Tt is,” one of the big railroad bankers will 
tell you. But he will instantly add that the 
bookkeeping expenses of cutting bonds into 
small pieces is prohibitory in this country. 
Americans of small means, he declares, will 
buy “ fake” stocks and bonds that promise 
enormous dividends and interest, but will not 
take the reasonable yield that a bona fide en- 
terprise, like a successful railroad, can afford 
to offer. 

Hence flourishing times for the get-rich- 
quick man, with his $1, $5, and $10 shares 
of stock in fictitious companies. 

Hence many millions a year lost to savers 
who want to invest and who naturally are 
more apt to buy things they see prominently 
advertised in familiar language and small de- 
nominations. ; 

And hence the drifting into a separate class 
of the men of high finance, though of all 
citizens they most ought to share with the 
people their ambitions to found great enter- 


prises, their problems, their successes,—and 
their profits. 

In France more than half a million “ little 
savers” have an average investment of only 
1000 francs ($200). More than a million 
and a half get a total income from invest- 
ments of only 30 francs a year. : 

In short, the backbone of the French nation 
will be the clients of the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte, the Société Generale and Mor- 
gan, Harjes & Co., offerers of the $10,000,- 
ooo C., C. C. & St.-L. bonds,—the Banque 
Union Parisienne and Crédit Mobilier, with 
its $10,000,000 of “Frisco” bonds, and the 
Consortium des Grands Etablissements de 
Crédit, underwriters of the $50,000,000 bond 
issue of the “ St. Paul.” 


WHAT THE CEMENT BUSINESS IS NOT 


if is related of Professor Huxley that, hav- 

ing asked a student for a definition of 
the word “crab,” and having been answered 
that ‘“ the crab is a red fish that walks back- 
wards,” he commented on the answer as a 
very good one, with only three objections: 
(1) The crab is not red; (2) it is not a fish; 
(3) it does not walk backwards. 


This comes to mind in connection with the 
wide advertising last month of a cement pro- 
motion, concerning which many readers of 
the Review have already written. Here is 
one statement: 

“. . . that is why the Portland cement mills 
are grinding and burning, day in and day out, 
twenty-four hours a day, and the accidental 
stopping of the machinery for an hour is re- 
garded as a disaster by the fortunate stockhold- 
ers who are earning profits so large as to be 
incredible without examination of the facts on 


the following pages.” 

To remark that this is not so would be 
pitifully inadequate. Leading “ objections ”’ 
in the Huxley manner could be shown by. 
arranging a few quotations from an official 
trade report in the Wall Street Journal of 
April 28, as follows: 

(1) “* The average selling price of cement 
for more than a year has been below actual 
cost of production.” (2) “ If it were not for 
the duty of 32 cents a barrel it would be 
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difficult for American manufacturers to com- 
pete with the foreign trade.” (3) “ During 
1909 not over 60 per cent. of the companies’ 
capacity was able to work.” 

Everybody in the cement business knows 
to what straits it has fallen. Now that a new 
wave of promotion is rising it would seem 
a good time to remind readers of the peculiar 
nature of this business. 

“It is a sort of brickyard proposition,” an 
old-time cement manufacturer remarked the 
other day. In nearly every State limestone 
can be found. There is usually little trouble 
in raising enough capital to start a mill that 
will mix this stone with shale or clay and 
grind it fine,—the result being more or less 
workable Portland cement. 

But the radius of distribution from that 
mill at a profit is limited. In the cost of this 
bulky article to the consumer an exorbitant 
part is played by freight rates. 

A collar and cuff factory, for instance, can 
regulate its output according to the demand 
and supply of pretty much the whole nation. 
But a cement mill is fettered by the condi- 
tions within what may be only a small por- 
tion of its own State. 


CONCRETE BOATS AND OTHER THINGS 


66 A BOAT built of concrete will not only 

float, but has a greater carrying ca- 
pacity. and is more durable and even lighter 
than a strongly constructed wooden boat.” 
Thus a newspaper item of the roth of last 
month from Washington announced the 
launching of a 60,000-pound barge, built of 
reinforced concrete, by the Panama Canal 
Commission. Two others were on the way. 
It was thought that these vessels would not 
be affected by sea worms, marine vegetation, 
or rot. 

This interesting new form of that plastic 
Portland cement combination known as con- 
crete is a reminder of the thousandfold uses 
the material has to-day. It is this‘popularity, 
in fact, that the promoters of cement propo- 
sitions have so energetically coined to their 
own advantage. 

Travelers around the manufacturing sec- 
tions are growing familiar with factory build- 
ings that are constructed of concrete. These 
“monolithic,” or one-piece buildings do not 
shake, no matter how many different kinds 
of machines are running on different floors, 
or on the same floor.. They do not take as 
long to build as the “ brick-steel ” and other 
customary types. ‘They save the manufac- 
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turer most of his fire insurance. The “ piers” 
between the windows can be much smaller. 
This means more light for the operators. 
Also the walls can be thinner, saving space. 

The greatest builders of to-day,—rail- 
roads,—have naturally made much use of a 
material that does not have to be painted to 
keep it from rusting, like steel; and that in- 
stead of deteriorating within thirty or forty 
years gathers strength with age. 

Roman concrete structures are standing to- 
day after 2000 years, and are still pronounced 
indestructible. 

Bridges that do not sag, tunnels through 
the great mountains, and subways under the 
great cities that yield neither to fire nor 
water; retaining walls, culverts, stations, 
grain elevators, storage reservoirs, docks,— 
these are a few of the services that railroad 
engineers have found for concrete. 


CEMENT HOMES 
New that the price of lumber in the 


larger cities has reached a point where 
a patriotic American is ashamed to think of 
an ancestor who would fell trees just to clear 
his front yard, the builder of a small home 
must think several times over the choice of a 
material. More and more he is thinking of 
cement. 

The man with a couple of thousand dol- 
lars, for instance, who wants a house that is 
his own, and looks it,—who rebels against 
the necessity of having it resemble every other 
$2000 house in town, just because the archi- 
tect declares that is the only way to get in 
the furnace and the right number of win- 
dows,—that man weicomes the use of a ma- 
terial as adaptable as cement. 

The plan for a suburban house that re- 
cently won first prize from the Portland 
Cement Manufacturers’ Association presented 
an individual, indeed a striking appearance, 
—miles removed from the jig-saw atrocities 
on the average “‘ $2000 per ” suburban street. 
Yet here is the total estimated bill: 


LCV EOL. COR rEnCe POCO eT ere ae $40.00 
Concrete and cement work............ 890.00 
(TEETER arc ee a 355.00 
SBMUMROT 5S sodicay Acco Sate eo eee aes 450.00 
BAM Cle cna cnccadedaccnlenewlene 80.00 
UAROUEAEOR ox 8 ono tn a tara dantued te ee 50.00 
MITEL WAGE 6.5 620k. crass owe caida 44 s/o See ed slates 30.00 
WIIG ClO ton eos ie evcoteee ne eensst 60.00 

$1,955.00 


Cubic contents, ‘15,086 feet, including porches. 
The other extreme is on view anywhere 
between Palm Beach and Newport, where 
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wealthy people’s residences abound. The 
writer recalls a mansion about an eighth of 
a mile long, whose porticos, facades, per- 
golas, terraces, fountains, balustrades of the 
Italian garden,—all were built of uniform 
concrete, and with a harmony that many 
other expensive efforts have not attained. 

Rich and poor find a house worth study- 
ing which will admit no rats or mice or bugs, 
and which demands neither repairs nor paint. 

The commuter who loves to potter around 
his home can get literal “ solid satisfaction ” 
in cement construction, aided by a couple of 
wheelbarrows, a screen, and a measuring box. 
He can make porch steps that do not rot or 
a swimming pool with the same virtue. He 
can build ‘a chicken house into which rats or 
weasels enter not, or a fireplace molded after 
any pattern that appeals to the artistic tasté 
of the lady of the house. 

Or he acts the dentist, as it were, for his 
crippled trees, lining the cavities with hot 
creosote, or tar, and then filling them with 
concrete. 

The farmer accustomed to build for him- 
self on a larger scale is going in more and 
more every year for sanitary concrete cow- 
barns, for concrete dairies that can really be 
kept clean, for fences and fence-posts that are 
fire-proof and everlasting, for concrete water- 
troughs, feed boxes and feed floors, for water 
tanks and silos, and wind-mill foundations 
that do not rot or need repairs. 


WHY CEMENT COMPANIES FAIL 


I? would seem natural enough if the grow- 

ing multiplicity of uses for cement had 
really brought about this situation, described 
in another advertisement of the promotion al- 
ready quoted from: 

“Compared with railroads (street and 
steam) and other great enterprises, the fail- 
ure of a cement company is rare indeed.” 

The brute facts are, however, that only 
five out of a hundred of the cement companies 
chartered ever pay even a fair return to their 
original stockholders! We refer to records 
by Edwin C. Eckel, cement statistician to the 
United States Geological Survey. 

The cause lies in the one word, over- 
production,—and the cause of that can also 
be told in one word,—overenthusiasm,—such 
as one might expect from the circulation of 
prospectus after prospectus as rose-colored as 
the one in question. 

For a history of companies that have 
failed a good man to write to is E. W. Stan- 


field, of Iola, Kan., a special authority on 
this branch of the subject. 

On February 15 of last year, in his pam- 
phlet called ‘‘ The Cement Bubble,—Has It 
Burst?” he gave a list of twenty-six com- 
panies being promoted in the Middle West. 
This list brought up to date shows that of 


the twenty-six only seven have been built. 


One is building. The rest, in Mr. Stanfield’s 
expressive monosyllable, have “ quit.” 

We trust the promoters sold less than the 
total $7,800,000 of the stocks and bonds of 
those eighteen “‘ quitters.” 

Two years ago Mr. Stanfield got up a 
map showing in black the 112 American 
cement plants that were “going.” In red 
was marked the location of promotions, large- 
ly in the paper stage. These numbered 116. 

Since then no less than nine of the 112 
actual plants have gone bankrupt or become 
additionally bonded in consequence of the 
pressing need for more cash. 

Omitting the plentiful cases of fraud, the 
main cause of trouble is the oversanguine 
temperament of promoters without long and 
successful cement or banking experience. 

Returning to the particular advertising re- 
ferred to above, one may indicate some of its 
discrepancies without any reference to the 
prospects of the plant in operation, but with 
suggestions useful to all investors who find 
themselves attracted to new promotions de- 
picted in such unspotted rosy hues. 

If, for instance, one submits to the editor 
of any trade paper the references of the ad- 
vertisement in question to the success of ex- 
isting cement companies, many surprises will 
appear. It will turn out that one of the 
model companies exhibited to admiration by 
the advertisement as having paid “ 26 per 
cent. in dividends recently”’ had, in fact, 
omitted its dividend entirely at the last meet- 
ing! Its directors recommend that published 
reports of earnings be discontinued, explain- 
ing that one of its plants had operated less 
than nine months last year, while another had 
not been run at all. 

Or the editor would probably suggest, as a 
leading fact, that a rival plant to the adver- 
tised one is in course of construction; that 
its capacity is to be much larger, sufficient, in- 
deed, to supply the entire territory alone; and 
that its backers are the “ insiders” of a long- 
established Eastern cement company who 
themselves, without going to the public at 
all, have already raised the sum of $1,000,- 
000 to build said plant. 

Yet that remarkable advertising declares 
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over and over again that no rival cement 
plants can be found ‘“‘ within hundreds of 
miles ”’! 

The description of a new financial promo- 
tion is a dangerous thing for the ready ad- 
vertising writer to attempt without the re- 
straining experience of some old-line banking 
house,—some responsible persons who under- 
stand the difference in nature between invest- 
ment securities and soaps, or breakfast foods, 
or summer resorts, or other fitter objects of 
“* boosting.” 


THE CRAZY RUSH FOR RUBBER STOCKS IN 
LONDON 


[X vain the London newspapers have been 

begging and begging English investors to 
sell their stocks in rubber plantations,—or, 
at least, not to buy any more. 

Said investors have replied by scrambling 
for every new issue, like beggar-boys after 
pennies. 

For instance, one of the great London 
banks was to receive applications the other 
day for four new rubber companies “ at the 
opening,” 10 am. By 8.30 the steps were 
crowded. At 9.30 the scrub-woman opened 
the door and was knocked over by the rush. 
At 10 there was a riot, the weaker would-be 
speculators trodden under foot, while the 
stronger ones hurled their application blanks, 
with checks attached, over the railings. 

There happened to be a Rugby football 
team among the bank clerks. It sallied forth 
and managed to save the lives of those pres- 
ent. As for their money,—time will tell. 

Scenes like this several times a week have 
driven the conservative, weighty financial 
journalists to despair. They have been warn- 
ing the English nation that its present specu- 
lative insanity has never been equaled except 
by the high pitch of the tulip-growing craze 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, or 
of the South Sea bubble in 1710, or of the 
South African mining stock boom fifteen 
years ago. 

But warnings have been of no avail. Given 
a shop girl who subscribed for one share of 
“‘ Selangor ” rubber stock at its flotation price 
of 2 shillings (48 cents), and who reads in 
the paper a few weeks later that her share 
has jumped to $20.10,—how many “ financial 
authorities ” will it take to restrain the other 
girls in that shop from buying as many 2- 
shilling shares as they can pay for as soon as 
the newspapers advertise some new rubber 
company prospectus? 


Then remember the errand-boy whose five 
shares of “ Pataling,” that cost him $2, had 
soared to $15, the hair-dresser’s apprentice 
whose ten shares of “ Linggi” soon showed 
him $130 instead of the $4.80 he paid for 
them; and the lucky bank clerk who had put 
his £5 of salary into ten shares of “ Bukit 
Rajah,” already worth £30, and on the way 
up. 

No wonder that the total shop-girl, appren- 
tice, and clerk constituency is snatching up 
every share offered to it of these companies 
with the Kiplingesque titles. 

The “popular prices,’—£1 down to 2 
shillings per share,—into which the promoters 
have been splitting their offerings fall within 
the reach of all. Our friends, the messenger- 
boy and bank clerk, get added pride from 
money made in the same propositions that 
are greedily snapped up by the smart club- 
men of Piccadilly and Pall Mall. The Edin- 
burgh barber and grocer feel even richer 
from their rubber plantation profits shared in 
by the Duchess of Argyle,—one of the 
original promoters. 

Ex-footballers are in demand as brokers 
for the stoutness of their ribs and their abil- 
ity to keep footing in the mad crowd. Double 
and treble forces of clerks work in these brok- 
ers’ offices all night, checking up subscriptions 
and purchases. 

Not only do most of the investors know 
nothing about rubber,—a large number of 
the promoters know little more. That is the 
most charitable way to put it. Some of the 
new companies are officered by men who have 
never seen Ceylon or Burmah, boasting of 
trees so young that they cannot bear for sev- 
eral years, or so old that they will never bear 
again, or actually not planted in the rubber 
area at all. 


THE FUTURE OF RUBBER MORTGAGED 
WITHIN ten years the world may have 


50 or 100 per cent. more commercial 
rubber to use each year than it has now. 

No less an authority than President Colt, 
of the United States Rubber Company, the 
largest manufacturer of rubber goods in the 
country, declared last month that “ rubber 
cannot be maintained indefinitely at a price of 
three to ten times the cost of production.” 

Blissful oblivion seems to have seized upon 
the authors of most of the recent rubber 
prospectuses as to the length of time a young 
rubber tree must be let alone. 

People who have spent their lives in the 
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business point out that the rubber from a 
young tree does not amount to anything for 
six or seven years. Whereas most promoters 
will have it that the tree gets to full bearing 
within five years or so. 

As a matter of fact, the tree’s heaviest pro- 
duction is not reached until the ninth or 
tenth year. Thus a five-year tree might not 
yield more than a pound, while at eight years 
there will be 2 or 3 pounds, and at ten ycars 
5 or 6 pounds. 

Now this whole business of planting rub- 
ber trees on a large scale in Ceylon, Burmah, 
Java, Borneo, and the Malay States is some- 
thing’ new. In the Malay States, for: in- 
stance, only about 14 per cent. of the 21,000,- 
ooo trees planted had been tapped last year. 

The wild trees in the forests of Brazil 
have heretofore supplied about two-thirds of 
the markets of the world. One-half the total 
output has come from the Amazon Valley 
alone. 

Again: If the American business men and 
farmers continue prosperous enough to keep 
up the cry for automobile tires that has been 
the basis of the rubber boom there will be 
even more planting in the Far East. ‘The 
rubber area is a wide one. Here are the tons 
of output from Brazil for recent years: 


3Q0S=04" 3. 3.0's0% 30,590 TOQOO-OF “si. 3-5.6.0 0's 38,050 
TOOK=O5) 0:5. <i0 02 33,005 TOO7~OB™ 5c Gaie'e are 36,581 
1905-00 06.0558 34,480 EQOS-09) oss aise ce 38,005 


To the remaining third of the world’s sup- 
ply the artificially planted trees in the Far 
East will this year add only some 5000 tons. 
But even allowing for overwhelming fail- 
ures in the case of the many stupidly or crim- 
inally promoted companies, the new “ plan- 
tations” of Ceylon and Burmah, and the 
rest, can be relied upon by 1920 for perhaps 
35,000 tons,—practically doubling the out- 
put of Brazil itself. 

Moreover, the rubber pickers who brave 
the Brazilian forests are now penetrating 
only short distances. With railroad and 
other transportation éxtension the supply 
from these native trees can be multiplied. 


LETTING THE OUTSIDERS IN 


4 Ge the amazement of the brokers’ world, 
the directors of the big “ People’s 
Gas” Company of Chicago suddenly an- 
nounced last year that they intended to de- 
clare a dividend at the next meeting, three 
months away, at an advanced rate. 
“Then why don’t they keep it to them- 
selves?” marveled the cynics. For directors 
owning large blocks of this $72,000,000 con- 
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cern to treat the little stockholders as equals 
was, sad to say, not the practice of such large 
institutions. 

But the news was true. ‘The stock had 
been a 6 per cent. investment. Every quarter 
the holders had been receiving checks for 
$1.50 a share. The next quarter, after that 
announcement, checks came at the rate of 
$1.75. 

They have been so coming for a year now. 


It seems a good time to give credit where it 


is due. If more directors acted thus as trus- 
tees, and fewer as trust-betrayers, the corpo- 
ration problem would shrink. 

Recently the $60,000,000 American Car 
& Foundry Company and the $25,000,000 
Pressed Steel Car Company have announced 
similar policies,—the building up of large re- 
serves for the special purpose of equalizing 
dividends over bad years. 

Last year the president of the American 
Beet Sugar Company denied himself the kind 
of chance that many corporation presidents 
seize. “The common stock was bobbing up 
and down in the market because of persistent 
rumors that it was at last to begin paying 
dividends. Just in advance of the directors’ 
meeting at which it was to be officially an- 
nounced that the rumors were false, Presi- . 
dent Duval issued a flat denial. The public 
benefited accordingly. 

It is, after all, the vicious system, not in- 
dividual degeneracy, that ails the average 
corporation director. He knows he owes 
every stockholder all information upon which 
he himself may act. 

If to conceal business secrets from rivals 
or for other reasons he must suppress cer- 
tain facts, it is criminal for him to use that 
news for his own advantage secretly. 

That such a moral code need not interfere 
with satisfactory earnings every one knows 
who has followed careers like that of Henry 
Walters and his associates of the Atlantic 
Coast Line and allied enterprises. 

Betterment is the order of the day. Re- 
turning to the gas company of Chicago, Mr. 
C. Norman Fay, formerly its president, wrote 
last year in the Outlook of the early specula- 
tors in this stock, who ran “the gamut of 
prices up and down from 29 to 61 in ’89, 32 
to 51 in ’90, 34 to 71 in ’91, 71 to 95 in ’92, 
94 to 39 in ’93, 58 to 79 in ’94, 78 to 49 in 
’95, 78 to 44 in ’96, 73 to 108 in ’97. By 
the latest named year the earnings had caught 
up with the capitalization, the combination 
— been legalized, and dividends came regu- 
arly. 














THE NEW BOOKS 


SOME OF THE SEASON'S FICTION 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD’S latest novel 
is a love story woven around the 
theme of how Canada tested the soul 

of an Englishman. The book, which is pub- 
lished in this country under the title “Lady 
Merton, Colonist,’* was originally called 
“Canadian Born.” It is the story ot the awak- 
ening of Lady Elizabeth Merton, a proud prod- 
uct of the culture, refinement, and luxury of 
aristocratic English life, when she meets a reso- 
lute “ outdoor man” doing pioneer work in the 
vast Canadian West. Her English lover, trans- 
ported to the freeness and bigness of British 
North American life, fails to measure up to the 
opportunity, and, while a talented, scholarly, and 
generally good- fellow at home, is shown in 
Canada to be a singularly insignificant person, 

“ compounded of priggishness and simple futil- 
ity.” The final triumph of the woman’s deepest 
instincts makes a climax of elevation and dra- 
matic feeling. There is very little of plot, but 
some fine description, and the reader can see 
that Mrs. Ward is reflecting her own feelings 
when she writes of her heroine: “ Her sympa- 
thies, her imagination were all trembling to- 
wards the Canadians no less than towards their 
country.” 

A new novel by Selma Lagerl6df is a note- 
worthy literary event. This book, entitled “ The 
Girl from the Marsh Croft,”* is the first piece 
of fiction issued since last year, when the Swe- 
dish authoress received the Nobel prize for lit- 
erature. It is the story of a girl who has trans- 
gressed the moral law and whose innate modesty 
and goodness are shown to be the redemptive 
qualities which finally win her the love of an 
honest man. The story is characterized by Miss 
Lagerléf’s fine, simple, direct, and courageous 
literary style. The personalities seem to live 
outside the printed page. There are other sto- 
ries in the same volume, notably “The Legend 
of the Christmas Rose” and “The Story of a 
Story.” In the latter is given a record of the 
inspiration and growth of Miss Lagerl6éf’s great- 
est work, “The Story of Gosta Berling.” 

A moving story of a woman’s desperate bat- 
tle to keep her self-respect and her love for 
her husband, worked out with considerable lit- 
erary skill, is Mrs. Helen R. Martin’s “The 
Crossways.”* Some years ago, it will be re- 
membered, Mrs. Martin attained a literary repu- 
tation for her story “ Tillie, a Mennonite Maid,” 
which was a tale of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
“The Crossways” tells of the struggle of a cul- 
tured Southern woman, the wife of a phy- 
sician, who, tender and idealistic before mar- 
riage, shows afterwards many of the unpleasant 
traits supposed to be characteristic of these 
same Pennsylvania Dutch. With the advent of 
the child comes the final battle and the woman’s 
victory. There is much quaint humor in the 


1 Lady Merton, Colonist. By Mrs. fogs Ward. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 351 pp., ill. 1.50. 

2 The Girl from the Marsh Croft. 
léf. Little, Brown & Co. 277 pp. 
3 The aa By Helen 

311 pp. $1.5 





By Selma Lager- 
1.50. 


. Martin. Century. 


pictures of life and character and a good deal 
of strength in the development of the conjugal 
attle. 

In some respects “The Undesirable Gover- 
ness,” * the last of the three novels remaining 
unpublished at the death of the author, Francis 
Marion Crawford, is quite different from any 
of the author’s other works. It is a story of 
England, and largely humorous in treatment. 
There is a great deal of clever description in 
the way Mr. Crawford has worked out the 
theme, which is concerned with the desire of 

















(“I won’t stand for it a minute,” said Belinda. 
* He’s come out to be personally conducted, and per- 
sonally conducted he's going to be’’) 


an English lady to secure as governess for her 
children a woman “whose mental attributes 
shall be above reproach, but whose physical 
charms shall not be such as to win for her the 
affection of any of the men of the family.” 

There is a good deal of fine humor and 
delightful swift-moving description in Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd’s new novel, “The Personal 
Conduct of Belinda.”* This typical young Amer- 
ican girl piloted a party through Europe and 
had various interesting and quaint experiences 
in the doing of this unconventional task. 

“The Education of Uncle Paul” *° was accom- 





4The Undesirable Governess. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Macmillan. 227 pp., ill. $1.50. 
5The Personal Conduct of Belinda. 
age mei Doubleday, Page & Co. 


5The Education of Uncle Paul. By 
Blackwood. Holt. 3840 pp. $1.50. 


By Eleanor 
307 pp., 
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plished in a few months after he had reached 
his forty-fifth year of bachelorhood by asso- 
ciation with a lot of small nephews and nieces, 
who led him into the world of children’s fancy 
and sentiment and made him wise with the wis- 
dom of babes. The author, Algernon Black- 
wood, who has already written a_ successful 





HON. FREDERICK LANDIS 
“The Glory of His Country ’’) 


(Author of 


novel in England (“John Silence”), has a keen 
sense of beauty, a wealth of poetic invention, 
and a command of delicious humor. He dedi- 
cates his book to all those “children between 
the ages of eight and eighty” who have never 
“sojourned in the land between yesterday and 
to-morrow.” 

Only those who have lived in Russia or trav- 
eled extensively in that vast country can fully 
appreciate the accuracy of the portrayals of life 
at court and on the great estates which are given 
in “ Snow-Fire,”* the new novel by the anony- 
mous author of that now famous book, “ The 
Martyrdom of an Empress.” “ Snow-Fire” is 
a story of court intrigue and the difference be- 
tween social classes. The love plot is dramat- 
ically worked out, and the work has the same 
literary finish that has marked the other novels 
by the same author. 

“The Glory of His Country”? is a tale that 


makes vivid the finest type of patriotic self- . 


sacrifice. The, scene, characters, and plot are 
American, Middle Western, and modern. The 
author, ex-Congressman Frederick Landis, may 
have put into the story some of his own youth- 
ful experiences. Of that we are not sure, but 
the style could not have been more vivacious 
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or natural if the book had been an autobiog- 
raphy. It is delightful reading and wholly free- 
from even a suggestion of dullness,—which is 
more than can be said of many of the past 
spring’s “best sellers.’ Mr. Landis is one of 
that gifted Hoosier family which has for sev- 
eral years been brilliantly represented in the 
federal judiciary and in the national House of- 
Representatives. 

“The Angel of Lonesome Hill” * is another 
of Mr. Landis’ brief but effective stories. It is 
of ordinary magazine length and can be read 
at a sitting, but it makes its appeal none the less 
forcibly. It is one of the few instances in 
American fiction in which a living ex-President 
has figured. 

Hamlin Garland’s “ Cavanagh: Forest Ran- 
ger,” * is a clear presentation in story form of 
some of the problems confronting the Forest 
Service. As an interpretation of the life and 
ambitions of that fine body of men who care for 
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HAMLIN GARLAND 
(Author of ‘‘ Cavanagh: Forest Ranger ’’) 


the nation’s forests in the Far West the hook 
is well worth while. Gifford Pinchot supplies 
an introduction. 

It is a real pleasure to pick up a love story 
so pure and lofty in sentiment, so closely woven 
in construction, and so nearly perfect in its lit- 
erary style and treatment as F> W. Bain’s “A 
Mine of Faults.”° It is the story of an imag- 








1Snow-Fire. Harpers. 369 pp., ill. $1.50. 
2The Glory of His Country. By Frederick Landis, 
Scribners. 226 pp. $1. 


* The Angel of Lonesome Hill. = Frederick Lan- 
dis. Scribners. 40 pp., ill. 50 cents. 


*Cavanagh: Forest Ranger. By Hamlin Garland. 
Harpers. 301 pp., ill. $1.50. 

5A Mine of Faults. F. W. Bain. Putnams. 
148 pp. 25. 
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inary kingdom in the Orient and treats of the 
development of the love-spell cast over a world- 
conquering king by the daughter of the mon- 
arch whose kingdom is invaded by the hero. 
The loveliness and arts of the heroine, who 
finally becomes the victim of her own wiles, are 
delightfully set forth by the author, who claims 
that he has merely translated the story from 
the original manuscript. It would be seductive 
as a translation; as an original creation it is 
even more delightful. 

A strong, if somewhat hastily written ro- 
mance is Meredith Nicholson’s “ The Lords of 
High Decision.”* This story of the Pittsburg 
of 1909 combines intensity, strenuousness, ideals, 
and love-making. There are four colored illus- 
trations by Arthur I. Keller. 


TRAVEL AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


The spring publishing season brings to the 
reviewer’s notice an increasing number of books 
devoted to some phase of “the great outdoors.” 
It would probably be most appropriate to begin 
with mention of Lieut. J. P. Miller’s “ Fresh 
Air Book.”? This little study of physical cul- 
ture by an ex-lieutenant in the Danish army 
attempts to set forth a new system which does 
not idolize muscle. The author desires, he says, 
to show how by an understanding and proper 
use of the benefits of fresh air the human body 
may be given health, strength, and beauty, inside 
and out. 

A vivid, appealing monograph on “swim- 
ming,” * by Edwin Tenney Brewster, aims (so 
the author tells us) to set forth the whole art 
of swimming, both new and old, chiefly for the 
benefit not of athletes but of “ women, the mid- 
dle aged, and the timid.” 

The story of the inception and development 
of children’s gardens* is now told in book form 
by Henry G. Parsons, director of the depart- 
ment of school gardens of New York Univer- 
sity. The book is illustrated from photographs. 

A more exhaustive work on the subject of 
school gardens is the monograph by Dr. M. 
Louise Greene,’ which has just been brought out 
by the Charities Publication Committee (one of 
the Russell Sage Foundation enterprises). This 
book covers all sorts and conditions of ‘garden 
work done for the educational value to the 
child,—not only the school garden as it is ordi- 
narily understood but school farms, vacant-lot 
gardens, back-yard and front-yard patches. It 
considers efforts made all over the country in 
this direction. The illustrations, of which there 
are many, are from photographs. 

Two years ago Mr. and Mrs. C. William 

- Beebe, both ornithologists of international repu- 
tation, made a noteworthy trip through Venez- 
uela in search of new and rare birds. A sec- 
ond éxpedition included British Guiana in its 
scope. The results of these two trips have been 


1 The Lords of High Decision. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Doubleday, Page & Co. 503 pp., ill. $1.50. 

*The Fresh Air Book. By J. P. Miiller. 
ick A. Stokes Company. 152 pp., ill. 85 cents. 

3’ Swimming. By Edwin Tenney Brewster. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 95 pp., ill. 

‘Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health. and 
Education. By Henry G. Parsons. Sturgis & Walton 
Company. 226 pp., ill. $1. 

5 Among School Gardens. By M. Louise Greene. 
a ee Charities Publication Committee. 388 
pp 25. 
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described in a volume, “Our Search for a 
Wilderness,” * which is an account of various 
adventures, illustrated with many photographs 
taken by the authors. Mr. Beebe, it will be re- 
membered, is Curator of Ornithology in the 





MASTER ” 


“THE GRAY 
(Frontispiece—reduced—from “ Kings in Exile ’’) 


New York Zoological Park and author of a 
number of books on bird life. 

The Beebes, however, are not the only recent 
explorers of the Orinoco region who have made 
a book out of their adventures. Mr. H. J. 
Mozans has also taken a prolonged vacation in 
Venezuela, Colombia, and the Guianas, and 
writes a vivid story of what he saw, adding his- 
torical comparisons in a volume entitled “ Up 
the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena.”’ His 
book is also copiously illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 

One of Charles G. D. Roberts’ collections of 
fascinating animal stories comes to us under the 
title “Kings in Exile.”* Mr. Roberts has an 
amazing faculty for making us see the personali- 
ties of animals. This collection includes stories 
of foxes, wolves, bears, mountain lions, moose, 
and seals. 

Mr. Charles Frederick Holder’s 
tions of a Sportsman on the Pacific Coast 
deals largely with fishing in the ocean and in 
the mountain streams. There is some good de- 


“ Recollec- 
79 





®Qur Search for a Wilderness. By ot B. and 
&, ; William Beebe. Holt. 408 pp., ill. $2.7 
7Up the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena. By 
H. J. Mozans. D. Appleton & Co. oT pp., ill, $3. 
8 Kings in Exile. By Charles G. D, Roberts. Mac- 
millan. 299 pp., ill. ‘$1.50. 
® Recollections of a Sportsman on the Pacific Coast. 
By Charles Frederick Holder. Putnam. 399 pp., ill. 
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HARRY A. FRANCK 


(Author of ‘‘A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World ”’) 


scriptive writing in this book, which is illus- 
trated from photographs. The frontispiece is a 
view of ex-Forester Gifford Pinchot and the 
novelist Steward Edward White trolling for 
swordfish in the Pacific fifty miles out from Los 
Angeles. 

A collection of stories of bears,—chiefly black, 
—by William H., Wright, begins with “The 
Story of Ben,”* the famous black bear cub 
whose characteristics and adventures have been 
set forth in more than one magazine story. 

Another account of wild animals partly 
tamed, particularly bears, is Edward Breck’s 
“Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw.”? Mr. 
Breck knows how to tell a good story and to il- 
lustrate it with convincing photographs. 

In the American Nature Series we have “ The 
Care of Trees,’* by Bernhard E. Fernow, dean 
of the faculty of forestry at the University of 
Toronto. This is an exhaustive study of domes- 
tic trees for lawn, street, or park. _ book is 
copiously illustrated. 

A series of leisurely literary niles of the 
woods and the denizens thereof make up a lit- 
tle book, sketchily illustrated, by Winthrop 
Packard, which is entitled “ Woodland Paths.” * 

A collection of stories about golf and other 
outdoor sports, entitled “ Making Good,”* con- 

1'The Black Bear. bd William H. Wright. Scrib- 
ners. 127 pp., ill. $1. 


2 Wilderness Pets at Camp Buckshaw. By Edward 
Breck. Houghton Mifflin. 240 pp., ill. 0. 





3’ 'The a of Trees. By B. BE. Fernow. Holt. 
8392 pp., ill $2. 
4 Woodland Paths. By Winthrop Packard. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 289 pp., ill: 1.20. 
5 Making Good. Harpers. 213 pp., ill. 60 cents. 
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tains extracts from.the writings of F. H. Spear- 
man, Van Tassel Sutphen, Foultney Bigelow, 
and ‘others. 

n “A Vagabond Journey Around — the 
World,” ° Harry A. Franck tells how he, a young 
university man, without any money except what 
he earned on the way, made a, journey around 
the world. Impelled by the instincts‘ of a liter- 
ary vagabond and gifted with the truly. Yankee 
trait of being at home wherever he found him- 
self, Mr. Franck acquired experiences that have 
enabled him to give a remarkably vivid picture 
of native life in strange corners of the world. 
His trip led him. through most '.of Europe, 
through Egypt and Palestine, ..Ceylon, Burma, 
India, Siam, and Japan. The story is told in a 
simple, vivid way and is supplemented by snap- 
shot views from a kodak. 

At last we have a book which does not hesi- 
tate to announce itself under the title “ Play,”* 
and that without an apologetic sub-title. The 





OF CAPTAIN HAMMOND’S ACCOUNT 
OF LIFE AT THE MILITARY ACADEMY 


COVER DESIGN 


author, Emmett D. Angell, of the department 
of physical education in the University of Wis- 
consin and instructor in games at the Harvard 
Summer School in Physical Training, believes 
that “there are no living Americans worth men- 
tioning who do not appreciate the importance 
°A Vagabond Journey Around the World. By 
Harry A, Franck. Century. 502 pp., ill. $3.50. 
Little, Brown & 


™Play. By Emmett * Angell. 
Co. 190 pp., ill, $1.50. 
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YOUNG DELINQUENTS BEFORE JUDGE BEN LINDSEY, 


and necessity. of play during childhood and 
youth.” - The material contained in this book, 
he tells us, is the result of many years’ intimate 
experience with playgrounds, the school-room, 
college; and gymnasium. 

Capt: Harold Hammond, U. S. A., in “ West 
Point,.“Its Glamour and Its Grind,”? pictures 
the daily life at our national Military Academy 
in a way that cannot fail to interest every boy 
whose ‘ambition is some day to become a cadet. 
There ‘is. more ‘real knowledge of the academy 
and its ways to be gained from a perusal of 
Captain. Hammond’s book than from any other 
printed source of information with which we 
are acquainted. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


The autobiography of Judge Ben Lindsey, 
who founded the Children’s Court in Denver 
and exposed the political rottenness of Colo- 
rado, is one of the most stirring and powerful 
stories. After running serially in Everybody's 
Magazine during the past year the material has 
been revised and edited by Mr. Harvey J. 
O’Higgins, under the constant supervision of 
Judge Lindsey himself, and published in book 
form. Judge Lindsey’s calm, clear, yet inspir- 
ing account of his fight against the powers of 
darkness in politics and society to better the con- 
ditions of the city boy reads almost like an epic. 





1 West Point, i; cy" and Its Grind. By Capt. 
Harold Hammond, S.A. New Pal Cupples & 
Leon Company. B05 pp., ill. $1.25. 
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IN HIS CHAMBERS, DENVER, COLORADO 


The book, under the title “The Beast”* (this 
appellation referring to the organized opposi- 
tion), is a story of achievement. Without money | 
or powerful friends, or even a dominant per- 
sonality, this man has succeeded in writing upon 
the statute books of Colorado laws that have 
been copied around the world. 

The influence of Sir Philip Sidney,’ the Eng- 
lish courtier and knight of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, was not only very great in his own 
day but it may be said to have permeated all 
European history. An attempt to present a 
true picture of this brilliant figure, who was at 
the same time “noble, prig, and bigot,” is made 
by Percy Addleshaw in a biographical study 
brought out in England and imported by the 
Putnams. The book is illustrated with portraits. 

A writer whom Sir Walter Scott called the 
very highest genius, who was Trollope’s literary 
master, for whom Thackeray had “the most 
unrestrained admiration,” and to whom Froude 
referred all his pupils at Oxford for “a sure, 
liberal education,” certainly deserves fuller and 
more sympathetic biographical treatment than 
he has so far received. It was to render tardy 
justice to Edward Bulwer,‘ first Baron Lytton, 
that T. H. S. Escott, an English critic, has pre- 
pared a social, personal, and political monograph 


2The Beast. By Ben B. Lindsey and Harvey J. 
O’Higgins. Doubleday, Page & Co. 340 pp. $1.50. 

°Sir Philip Sidney. Pg Percy Addleshaw. Put- 
nams. 381 pp., ill. $3.5 

*Edward Bulwer. i T. H. S..Escott. Dutton. 
348 pp., por. $2.50. 
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DR. HENRY H. JESSUP 


Frontispiece (reduced) from “ Fifty-three Years in 
Syria ’’) 


which has recently appeared in England, but 
which is receiving some favorable criticism in 
this country. 

The record of more than half a century of 
work in one mission field, set forth with the sin- 
cerity and directness of an old-time itinerant 
preacher, cannot fail to be interesting to all who 
have concern about missions, even though such 
a record be strung out over 832 pages, and 
though its venerable author declares that in the 
writing of it he has-grown tired of the story 
and of himself. Dr. Henry H. Jessup, who 
passed to his reward late in April, was one of 
the most conspicuous figures of the American 
Presbyterian Church. He made his mark upon 
all Asia Minor as a missionary, a pioneer, and 
a statesman, and has given us in his autobiog- 
raphy,—“ Fifty-three Years in Syria,” *—a stim- 
ulating narrative of adventure and achievement. 
In the two volumes of this work he records his 
experiences and reminiscences, which are really 
a history of the progress 6f Syria for the past 
half-century. To this work, which is copiously 
illustrated, Dr. James S. Dennis, the well-known 
authority on missions, has written a sympathetic 
introduction. 

The life story of a woman whose name, without 
standing for great eminence or sensational ap- 





1 Fifty-three Years in Syria. By Henry H. Jessup. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 2 vols., 832 pp., ill. 
$5. 
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peal, has been a household word for years in 
many parts of the country, comes to us in 
“Marion Harland’s Autobiography.”* Mary 
Virginia Terhune has been known by her pen- 
name of Marion Harland for almost half 2 
century for her writings on various household 
matters and subjects of appeal to women and 
young girls. 

The title chosen for Mr. George Cary Eggle- 
ston’s autobiography,—“ Recollections of a 
Varied Life,”*—is an unusually apt one. Mr. 
Eggleston is known to the present-day public 
as an editor and a novelist whose activities for 
many years have centered in and around New 
York. He began life, however, in Indiana when 
that State was a part of our frontier, and was 
the original “Hoosier Schoolmaster” from 
whom his brother Edward caught the sugges- 
tion of his most popular book. Later Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston practiced law in Vir- 
ginia and served in the Confederate army. After 
the *\war he came to New York, obtained an 
editorial position on the staff of the New York 








GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 
(Author of “ Recollections of a Varied Life ’’) 


Independent in the days of Theodore Tilton, 
was for six years literary editor of the New 
York Evening Post in Bryant’s time, edited the 
Commercial Advertiser (now the Globe) under 
Parke Godwin, and for eleven years was an edi- 
torial writer for the World, while more recently 
he has been a successful writer of stories for 
young and old. Mr. Eggleston’s style is terse, 
nervous, and journalistic. The sense of propor- 





ee Harland's Autobiography. Harpers. 498 


Pp. . 
® Recollections of a Varied Life. By George Cary 
Eggleston. Holt. 354 pp., por. $2.75. 
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THE LATE SENATOR O. H. PLATT, OF CONNECTICUT 


tion rarely fails him, and he writes with unusual 
discrimination and judgment. 


It is a wholesome thing to have such a career - 


as that of “ An Old-Fashioned Senator”? (Or- 
ville H. Platt, of Connecticut), presented to the 
teading public as a reminder that mere bril- 
liancy of mind and fluency of speech are not the 
only qualities that. spell success in public life. 
The personality of the Connecticut Senator was 
less known to the public than those of some of 
his contemporaries, but perhaps no one of them 
left a more: permanent stamp on our national 
legislation: than did he. As the author of the 
famous :“ Platt Amendment,” his influence has 
remained and will remain long after his death. 
Mr. Coolidge was formerly Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and was closely associated with 
Senator Platt during several years. 

In “The Book of Daniel Drew,”? Mr. Bouck 
White offers. “a glimpse of the Fisk-Gould- 
Tweed régime from the inside.” (This ‘is per- 
haps: the first attempt ever made to tell this dra- 
matic story from the point of view of the char- 
acters themselves. Whether in fact it is just 
the story that Daniel Drew himself would _— 
told is open to question, but at any rate it is 
narrative that has appealed to Mr. Bouck White 
as essentially true to fact. We must, of course, 
not take too seriously the literary device which 
Mr. White employs to tell his story, and the 
temptation to satire is so strong that at times 
Mr. White gives way to it with disastrous re- 
sults to the consistency of the supposed auto- 
biographical record. Yet, on the whole, it tells 
in an interesting way a great many of the things 
that actually happened in the days of the “ Erie 
war” in the late ’60s, and explains in a fairly 
logical manner the reasons why they happened. 


1An Old-Fashioned Senator: Orville H. Platt. By 
Louis A. Coolidge. Putnam. 655 pp., ill. 

The Book of Daniel Drew. By Bouck “White. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 423 pp. $1.50. 





AMERICAN HISTORY 


Mr. George Cary Eggleston, whose “ Recol- 
lections”’ are noticed on the opposite page, is 
the author of a two-volume “ History of the 
Confederate War.”* As explained in his “ Rec- 
ollections,”. Mr. Eggleston, though a native of 
Indiana, was himself a soldier in the Confeder- 
ate army from the beginning to the end of. the 
war. Having lived in New York for most of 
the time since the close of the war, and having 
had close and intimate personal association with 
many. leaders on the Union side, Mr. Eggleston 
has been able to look back at the great conflict 
from other points of view than his own. — His 
treatment of the causes and conduct of the Civil 
War is therefore divested of partisanship. It 
cannot be expected, of course, that all partici- 
pants in the struggle, especially those from the 
North, will agree in every particular with Mr. 
Eggleston’s analysis. Yet we believe that the 
general. verdict will be that as a historian_his 
attitude is remarkably free from prejudice. Per- 





DANIEL DREW 
(The financier whose “ diary ” has been published) 


haps no living survivor of the Confederate army 
is better equipped by study and personal knowl- 
edge than Mr. Eggleston to write such a his- 
tory. The book is free from technical detail, the 
style being crisp, terse, and never wearisome. 
Prof. Edward Elliott, of Princeton, has hit 
upon a new method of presenting American 
constitutional history. In his “ Biographical 
Story of the Constitution”‘ he deals with 


3’ The History of the Confederate War. By George 
Cary Eggleston. New Y von Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany. vols., 802 pp. $4. 

4The Biographical io of the Constitution. By 
Edward G. Elliott. Putnam. 400 pp. $2. 
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HUGH O'DONNELL 


- (Author of “ History of the Irish Parliamentary 
Situation ’’) 


many questions of constitutional interpretation 
that have at different times played important 
parts in our national history. His theory is 
that, since these questions have, as he expresses 
it, been thought out between men the struggle 
may best be pictured through the lives of some 
of the more conspicuous of these contestants. 
The introduction of this personal element un- 
doubtedly adds to the popular interest in the 
subject. No two students would agree as to the 
place to be assigned each particular contestant 
in the general scale of importance, and it is pos- 
sible that in adopting this method of treatment 
there is danger of neglecting or slighting the 
economic and social forces that have been at 
work in the development of the Constitution. 
But making allowance for these difficulties, there 
is still much to be gained from any presentation 
of the subject which makes clear the relation- 
ship of the written Constitution. to the actual 
national life. 

The seventh volume of Professor McMaster’s 

“History of the People of the United States”? 
covers the decade of the ’40s,—the period of 
radical humanitarian movements, curious social 
experimentation, the rise and concentration of 
anti-slavery sentiment, the free-soil movement, 
and westward expansion. All these topics are 
dealt with by Professor McMaster after the 
method made familiar in his earlier volumes. 
The work is based almost wholly on contempo- 
rary sources, chiefly newspaper files. The pres- 
ent volume reveals a condition of national fer- 
ment, in the years 1841-50, which we can with 
difficulty realize i in our time. All sorts of “isms” 
flourished in those years as never before or 
since. It was a decade of experiments. 


1 History of the People of the United States. 
Vol. VII. By John Bach McMaster. Appletons. 641 
pp. $2.50. 





IRISH HISTORY 
Just at this time when Mr. John Redmond’s 


‘control of the British Parliamentary situation 


apparently promises so much for Ireland’s 
future, and almost at the same moment as Black- 
qwood’s Magazine published the admission of Sir 
Robert Anderson that he wrote the notorious 
articles on “ Parnellism and Crime,” which ap- 
peared in the London Times back in 1887, we 
receive from the press Mr. Hugh O’Donnell’s 
“History of the Irish Parliamentary Situa- 
tion.”* This two-volume work is a history, 
giving details of the Parliamentary situation in 
Great Britain as it related to Irish affairs be- 
tween 1870 and 1885, the first volume treating 
of “Butt and Parnell, Nationhood and An- 
archy” and the second “ Parnell and His Lieu- 
tenants, Complicity and Betrayal.” There is also 

“epilogue to the present day.” The history 
of Ireland’s parliamentary struggle for inde- 
pendence Mr. O’Donnell would divide into three 
periods, each characterized by what have been 
popular political slogans: (1) “ But for the Eng- 
lish, Ireland would be a nation”; (2) “ But for 
the Irish, Ireland would be a nation”; (3) “ But 
for the Irish-Americans, Ireland would be a 


_nation.” Mr. O’Donnell, formerly M.P. for 


Galway and ex-member of the Council of the 
Home Rule League of Ireland, is one of the few 
Irish political leaders who have kept the con- 
fidence and respect of Britons as well as of 
Irishmen. In this work he writes as “a Na- 
tionalist who maintains the whole of the rights 
of my country, but who equally recognizes that 
Englishmen are patriots and that through causes 
that can hardly be called Irish freedom .of 
speech and opinion is more frequently found 
outside of Ireland than within it.” 

The second volume of a rather ambitious 
work,—already referred to in these pages,—en- 
titled “Ireland and Her People,”* treats a 
group of famous [rish men and women, includ- 
ing Father Mathew, Alexander Campbell, Mich- 
ael Davitt, Michael Dwyer, Robert Emmet, 
Henry Grattan, William O’Brien, Lord Charles 
Russell, Nahum Tate, Richard Steele, and 
Jonathan Swift. The work is illustrated with 
full-page portraits. 

The story of “Robert Emmet’s Wooing,” * 
with rather meager description, but full of more 
or less apocryphal dialogue, by Edgar C. Blum, 
appears at the same time. 

President Gompers, of the American Federd- 
tion of Labor, was last year commissioned by 
his organization to go abroad as special repre- 
sentative to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress and the International Congress of Trades 
Unions, and_ to look into economic conditions 
in Europe. He traveled through England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
In a volume just published by the Harpers’ Mr. 
Gompers records the observations made on this 
journey. He tells about labor, wages, class feel- 
ing, social standing, and free speech in the va- 

“The History of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
1870-1890. By F. Hugh O’Donnell. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 2 vols., 1002 pp., ill. 5. 

3 Ireland and Her People. Edited by Thomas W. 
H. Fitzgerald. Chicago: Fitzgerald Book Company. 
Vol. II. 4380 pp., ill. $4. 

‘Robert Emmet’s Wooing. By Edgar C. Blum. 
New ork: Cochrane Publishing Company. 142 pp., 

5 Labor in Europe yo America. By Samuel Gom- 
pers. Harpers. 287 pp . : 
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rious countries. That Mr. Gompers returned to 
America an optimist is made clear in his con- 
cluding paragraph, in which, while he admits 
that all peoples may be on the way to universal 
brotherhood, he declares that in the procession 
America is first. 

Another close observer of modern social con- 
ditions, Mr. Charles Edward Russell, has re- 
cently made a study of the same matters that 
have come under Mr. Gompers’ observation. In 
his little book, “ Why I Am a Socialist,’* Mr. 
Russell describes very graphically many phases 
of our industrial life which have occasioned dis- 
content both here and abroad. But he does not 
look for a remedy in any form of trade-union- 
ism; in his view the only way out is through the 
general adoption of the principles of socialism. 

Some reflections by Mr. William Allen White 
on the subject of American democracy are set 
forth in his new book, “The Old Order 
Changeth.”* Mr. White represents that section 
of American public opinion which finds expres- 
sion in the so-called “insurgent” movement 
within the Republican party. His book, how- 
ever, is in no sense a text-book of Republican in- 
surgency, although it deals in a general way 
with many of the problems which have led to 
division in the Republican ranks, particularly in 
the Middle West. While frank and unrestrained 
in his delineation of certain modern tendencies 
in our national life, Mr. White is-optimistic in 
his conclusions and unshaken in his confidence 
that the problems of to-day will be solved as 
have those of the past, and that American de- 
mocracy will meet the issue. 

Another student of economic and political con- 
ditions, Dr. Frederic C. Howe, of Cleveland, 
gives us in “ Privilege and Democracy in Amer- 
ica”* a clever exposition and defense of one 
of the specific remedies now offered to the 


‘American people for the ills to which modern 


society is heir. This remedy is the single tax, 
advocated a generation ago by Henry George 
and still accepted by a small but intellectually 
brave and vigorous body of adherents who have 
kept the faith, despite the rapid growth of social- 
ism, down to ‘the present time. 

Various addresses by Dr. Elmer E. Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education, have 
been collected and published under the title 
“Government by Influence.”* Most of these 
addresses naturally deal with some phase or 
phases of education. Some of them had already 
appeared in print. 


LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA 


Among the works of pure literature, the pub- 
lication of which marks the present season, the 
fourth volume of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature® 
worthy. This work, which is edited by Dr. A. 
W. Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller, is the most 


By Charles Edward Rus- 
301 





1 Why I Am a Socialist. 
sell. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


pp. $1.50. 
2The Old Order Changeth. By William Allen 
White. Macmillan. 266 pp. $1.25. 


* Privilege and Democracy in America. By Fred- 
ceric C, Howe. Scribners. 315 pp. $1.50. 

* Government by Influence. By Elmer E. Brown. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 245 pp. $1.35. 

5'The Cambridge a of English Literature. 
Vol. IV. Edited by A. W. Ward and A, R. Waller. 
Putnams. 658 pp. $2.50. 


‘undertaken during the past decade. 


is perhaps the most note-. 
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scholarly of the histories of English literature 
The pres- 
ent volume considers the period beginning with 
Sir Thomas North and passing immediately to 
Sir Walter Raleigh and ending with Michael 
Drayton, the last chapter being on the founda- 
tion of libraries in England: 

In two volumes in the Reader’s Library, Har- 





CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
(Author of “Why I Am a Socialist ’’) 


pers have brought out a collection of examples 
of style and construction offered by “ The Great 
English Short-Story Writers,’° There are in- 
troductory essays and notes by William J. Daw- 
son and Coningsby W. Dawson. 

In these days, when it may be said that the 
great majority of Americans are firmly con- 
vinced that poetic genius bears a distinct patho- 
logical relation to insanity, it is refreshing to 
read the mature views of such a sane, scholarly 
critic as Prof. George Edward Woodberry. In 
his latest work, “ The Inspiration of Poetry,” ’ 
Professor Woodberry contends that poetic 
genius is characterized not by an unbalanced 
or diseased reason or by any temporary aber- 
ration but by “a suspension of reason in favor 
of spiritual emotion.’ 

To set forth “something of the debt which 
literature owes to religion for its subjects, its 
language, its antagonisms, as well as in many 
cases for the training of its writers,” as well 
as to suggest “the debt which religion as indis- 


®*The Great English Short- Story Writers. By 
William J. and Coningsby W. Dawson. Harpers. 


2 vols., 656 pr. 
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putably owes to literature for the extension of 
its influence and the humanizing of its ideals,”— 
this is the text of Mr. E dward Mortimer Chap- 
man’s fine, scholarly essay on “ English Litera- 
ture in Account with Religion.”* “ Wherever,” 
says Mr. Chapman, “the mystery of life and 
death asserts itself a door stands open to the 
entrance of religion, and the material of litera- 
ture is ready.” 

Among recently issued books of poems which 
deserve special mention for the high literary 
character of their contents are: “ Poems,” by 
Robert Underwood Johnson (Century) ; « The 
Comfort of the Hills,’ by S. Weir Mitchell 
(Century); “ The Enchanted Island and Other 
Poems,” by Alfred Noyes (Stokes) ; “ The Poet 
of Galilee,” by William Ellery Leonard 
(Huebsch) ; “The Frozen Grail and Other 
Poems,” —addressed to Pe eary and his men,—by 
Elsa Barker (Duffield) ; ‘Russian Lyrics and 
Cossack Songs,” done into English verse by 
Martha G. D. Bianchi (Duffield); “The 
Younger Choir,” a collection of verses by 
“new” poets, with an introduction by Edwin 
Markham (New York: Mood’s Publishing Com- 
pany), and “Erdklange,” a book of modern 
German lyrics, by Sebastian Frank Wendland 
(published by the author). 

A study of the technique of the drama,’ not 
intended for those who want to write plays but 
for those who wish to learn how plays are writ- 
ten now and how they have been written in the 
past, is presented to us by Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews(Columbia). It is a noteworthy contribution 
in a special field of interpretation in which Pro- 
fessor Matthews has long been recognized as a 
leader. All the masterpieces of the dramatic 
art, he insists, were originally written to be per- 
formed by actors in a theater and before an 
audience of the dramatist’s own contemporaries. 
The volume is dedicated to Dr. Jules Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador to the United States, 
because, in the writer’s opinion, Frenchmen have 
always excelled in the art of the stage. 

The same thesis is set forth with more specific 
illustration in terms of modern stagecraft by 
Clayton Hamilton in his “ Theory of the The- 
ater.”* Mr. Hamilton dedicates his volume to 
Professor Matthews, and throughout his pages 
emphasizes and illustrates the theory set forth 
in the book noticed above. He has had consid- 
erable experience himself as a playwright and 
dramatist critic and knows whereof he speaks. 

A very suggestive and useful collection of the 
best humorous passages from Mark Twain’s 
works is published under the title “ Travels at 
Home by Mark Twain.”* It consists of the 
best portions selected from “Roughing It” and 
“Life on the Mississippi,’ arranged and edited 
by Mr. Percival Chubb, who has become very 
well known as a literary editor of taste and dis- 
crimination. Most of the gems of Mr. Clemens’ 
writings are represented in this collection. 





1Bnglish Literature in Account with Religion. By 
Edward M. Chapman. Houghton Mifflin. 578 pp. 
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By Brander Matthews. 
$1.50. 
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2A Study of the Drama. 
Houghton Mifflin. 320 pp., ill. 

’The Theory of the Theater. 
ilton. Holt. 248 pp. $1.50. 

4Travels at Home by Mark Twain. 
pp., ill. 50 cents. 
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TWO BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Many topics of current interest and importance 
are treated in the “New International Year 
Book,”® which covers the year 1909. Among 
these are the movement of financial recovery 
which gained great strength during the year, the 
record of American agriculture for the most 
prosperous year in its history, the analysis of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, the change of Presi- 
dential administration, the Custom House frauds, 
and many developments in the field of science. 

‘his publication is now the only annual cyclo- 
pedia that we have in this country, and we are 
glad to note that the editors are giving increased 
attention to the preparation of articles of per- 
manent value and are securing notable contribu- 
tions by specialists in their respective fields. 

A scholarly, comprehensive editing of “ Mod- 
ern Constitutions ”° has been accomplished by 
Walter Fairleigh Dodd and published by the 
University of Chicago Press. The two volumes 
that make up this work include the fundamental 
laws of twenty-two of the most prominent and 

“modern” countries of the world, with com- 
plete historical and bibliographical notes. This 
work, it would seem, must form an essential 
part of all future libraries on comparative con- 
stitutional law. 





5 The New International Year Book, 1909. Dodd, 


fe: & Co. 792 pp., S$. 
6 Modern Constitutions. By Walter Fairleigh 
685 pp. $5.42. 
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